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CHAPTER Vlir. 

■ 

MmbetB tf the Unhersity in the begimnf^ of the year. 
1700— Mode of supplying vacant Professorships-^ 
ViiUatim of the Coikge — Prqfemr of Church 
Hiiiory — Prwdpal Car9tmre»^Lam of the College 
— Plan for the Education of English Dissenters at 
Edinburgh— Prqfesooreh^ of Lm of Mature and 
Naiim* 

At the €(miinaioemetit of the eigbteenth century, the 

Senatus Academkus of the university of Edinburgh 
consisted of the following persons ; Dr Gilbert Ruk^ 
priDoipal ; George Campbell professor of divinity ; 
Alexander Rule, professor of Hebrew ; Andrew Mas- 
sif William Iaw» John fiow, William Scott^ profes* 
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sors of philosophy ; Laurence Dundas, humanity ; 
James Gregoiyi mathematics ; and James Sutherland, 
botany. Robert Henderson was secretary and libra- 
rian ; and Sir Patrick* Johnstone, the Lord Provost^ 
daimedy as his soccessor still does» the right of being 
chanct^llor and rector. George Mitchell was college 
bailie, who may be considered as vice-chancellor, 
because the duties of thdt office were assigned to 
him. 

Id 1693^ each of the four universities received a 
gift from King William of three hundred pounds 
per qnnum out of the bishops rents. Those who 
were* disaffected to the government had been excluded 
at the revolution from the universities. This dona- 
tion^ therefore, was a politic measure; and afforded 
a substantial proof of William's good will towards 
them, and liis desire to retain tliem in his service. 
It required, however, a good deal of solicitation be- 
fore ttie business was finally arranged; and the 
universities found it necessary to employ one of 
their own number to negociate the aHair in London. 
Principal Diinlop of Glasgow was unanimously se* 
lected by them for this purpose, as one who, both 
by his zeal Ibr the cause, known abilities, and • 
weight of charactcir, was likely to promote its pro> 
gress. He had incurred a very considerable expence 
by the journey^ and getting the grant passed through 
the proper public ofiices in London ; but, upon bis 
return to Scotland, after having spent much time,- 
ftnd baisg put to a great deal of trouble he found 
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some difficulty in being feimbarscd. The claim 
mrbich he presented was esteemed to be too high; 
and several of the universities were not disposed to 
comply with his demands. In the meantime, before 
this matter was adjusted, the principal died; but his 
son repeated the demand; which occasioned the 
patrons to adopt the following resolution, upon 12th 
Jane 1700* " The CouncU taking to their consider* 
ation, thai the deceased Mr William Dunlop, princi- 
pal of the coiiege of Glasgow, was at couMderable 
pains and expenoes in procuring from bis Migesty 
the pft of twelve hundred pounds sterling yearly^ 
out of the bishops rents, to the use of the four uni<* 
Tersities of this.^gdom» the sum of three himdred 
pounds sterling was, by the said gift, granted to the 
university of this city ; and that the said Mr William 
Duntep did, while in life, and nc^w Mr Alexander 
Dunlop, ]ns soYi^ does claim a certain sum of money 
from the good town, as their part of tiie expences 
dqmrsi by the laid defiinct in obtaining the said gift ; 
the Council grant him one huiKlred pounds ster* 
ling^''^ 

In the course of a few oiondiSy Mr John Ropw, cme 

of the professors of philosophy, died. The patrons 
formed the resolutioir of supplying, the vacancy with 
a person folly qualified ; and tbat^ in order to secure 
this, it should be settled by a comparative triah The 
manner of prooeeding, in such easesi is not generally 

AS 
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known; and as it is intimately connected with the 
history of the university, and as^ on this occasion^ the 
different steps are detailed at much greater length 
than those of any otlier which I have had an oppor- 
tunity of exammiQg« 1 have introduced the narrative 
in this place, us it cannot fail to be esteemed as 
curious by the reader. 
' . Edinburgh, 7tb October 1700. 

'^Tbe Cottncil, considtTing^ that there is a vacancy 
of a protession of philosophy in the college of this 
burghy through the decease erf Mr John Bow, late 
professor of philosophy there; and the Council being 
resolved to have the said office filled up with a well 
qaaUfied person for teaching of philpsophy : There* 
foil, tliej appoint a puhlic dispute to be made in the 
said college for the said office. In order whereunto^ 
tfaey ordain piograms^ in the ordinary form, to be- 
affixed upon the college, public places, and avenues 
of this city, andi>ther colleges and universities of this 
kingdonn, inviting all qualified persons to come and 
list themselves against the 12th of November next, 
in order to dispute for the said office; and recooii- 
mend to Bailie BuU and BaiKe Ferguson to cause 
draw the said programi and dispatch the same with 
all possible diligence. 

"Q. F. PqjS. 

" Senatus Edinensis Academiai parens et auctor hoc 
progtammate monitos vult, philosophise et literarum 
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Graecarum studiosos, professoris philosophiae Cathe* 
dram in Academia sua nuac vacuam, dignissimo cui* 
que, et hisce Uteris mstructisrimoi ingenii et erudi* 
lion is praemium pat ere. 

• Quapropter quisquis erudiendae juventutis Acade- 
micse provinciam baud aspernatur, hiinc, prabprunL 
tc&^ionio ornatum adesse jubet pridie idus IXbt is, 
ut Inditorio superiore nomea apud judices profiteatur^ 
simulque de themate pmscribendo audiat; Certus« 
nihil cujusquani gratiae aut fautoribus tribueiuJum, 
nec nisi virtutis et meriti ia ferendis suifragiis ra-> 
tionem habendam. 

IQth N(A^cmbtr 1700. 
The which day, compeared, upon the invitation 
of the program for a dispute for the vacancy of Mr 
John Row, late regent, bis olBce, the persons follow- 
ingy and listed themselves for the said dispute. Mr 
William lio^if, son to the deceased William Hog-, 
merchant burgess of Edinburgh, and produced tes- 
tificates of bis behaviour and qualifications. Mr 
Charles Erskine, brother-german to the laird of Aloa, 
and produced te&tilicates of his behaviour and quali* 
fications. Kenneth Campbell, servant to the Earl of 
Argyle, and John Beaton, servant to the laird of 
, Cullodeni junior, who produced no testificates. There* 
after the council allowed Mr Campbell and Mr 
Beaton to give in the testiiicates against Friday- next, 
at twelve of the ciocki with certification, not to be 
allowed to dispute, if they fail f and, because the 
counsel have good reason to suspect that other per- 
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SODS will yet list themselves, therefore, they allow 
any persons to list themselves, and give in their 
testificatesy betwixt and the said diet : And appoint 
Bailie Clark, Dr Gilbert Rule, priQcipal, Mr William 
Crichton, convenefi as a committee to examine these 
testificates. 

The candidates having drawn lots for the sul^ct 
matter of their dispute, the lots fell as follows, viz* 
Vo. 5 J De AlotUy to Mr John Beaton. No. 6> De 
Prima MoraiUafis Reguh^ to Mr William Hog. No* 
8, Materia IHvhiUlitaie, to Mr Charles Erskine. 
No. 9, De Brutorum Percepiionc, to Mr Kenneth 
Campbell, '^hereafter the candidates yrere enjoined 
to be ready to make a short exposit upon an ode of 
Pindar, prescribed by the principal, against this day 
eight days, for a tryal of their knowledge in the 
Greek; and the council appointed Thursday there- 
al^ter for the public dtsputp." 

The public disputation was hdd in the college, 
in presence of the principal and all the professors^ 
and five of the ministers of Edinburgh. No remarks 
are made respecting the comparative qualifications of 
the candidates* 6ut undoubtedly a diiferepce of 
opinion bad existed among the judges, because no 
election took place until the subsequent February, 
Upon the flISth of that month, " Mr Charles Erskine^ 
who was elected a regent of philosophy in the col- 
lege of Edinburgh, on the 26th, compearing, accept- 
ing his pfficf;, made faith ffe JideS a^mmtfraiime. 
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and took the oath of allegiance^ and signed the same, 

with the assurance ; and the council appoints him to 
take up the bajan ciass, and teach the saniei for this 
year» a month after the ordinary time of the rising 
of that class.'^ 

It is weil known that public disputations bad be« 
cone very common from the first introduction of the 
school philosophy ; and, iu a short time, a faculty for 
disputation was considered as tiie great criterion^ by 
which a nian^s talents, and his proficiency in know* 
iedge, were to he ascertained. A form similar to this 
is still retained in many universities. The publicity 
which was given to the program, marks peculiarly 
tiie custom of the times. It was not only to be af- 
fixed upon the college, but also upon the pnblic 
places and avenues of the city, and otlier colleges 
and universities of the kingdom. These were the 
only methods by which it could be made public* 
The Edinburgh Gazette was the bnly newspaper 
which was published in £dinburgh at this time, and 
that but twice in the week, upon Monday and 
Thursday, and was coutauied in a single leaf of 
small paper. There is not the least intimation g^ven 
in this newspaper that a regent was then wanted in 
the university of Edinburgh; which clearly ascer- 
tains that its circulation was very confinedt But 
the program also shews the general good under^ 

* CoQoc Regist. toUxxxvL p. 66 i-674»&c^A raoreparticttlar 
account duUl be givta of Mr Enkine in the lequclt who, m proecis 
of time, was advanced to the high pffice of Lord Jastice-CIerk* 
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standing that prevailed among the universities of 

Scotland; and it ought not to be omitted, that the 
patrons of the university manifested their disinter* 
estedness and zeal for its prosperitj, when the abtmni 
of other colleges were invited to become candidates. 
The subjects for disputation were such as are geaeraU 
ly to be found in the theses proposed to graduates. 
It was unnecessary to examine critically the candi- 
dates in regard to their knowledge of the Latin 
language, because the exposition of the ode of Pin* 
dar was in Latin, and also the disputations. The 
comparative trial, tberetbre, commenced with the 
Greek. 

Professor Campbell, of the divinity chair, died ia 
the autumn of 1701;* and was succeeded by Mr 
George Meld rum, minister of theTron Church, Echa- 
burgh* Being a person of great dithdence, be ac» 
cepted of the office with a considerable degree' of re- 
luctance ; but the general esteem in which liis talents 
were held, the known probity of his character, and 
bis popularity as a preacher, induced the patrons to 
urge him to accept of it. He at last consented to 
make trial of it for one year, upon the express con* 
dition, that if he felt the additimial duty incompatt* 
ble with the faithful discharge of his fuuctions as a 
parish minister, he should be at liberty to give in bis 

Mr Campbell appean to have died in poor drcmitttenocs. The 
patiODS ameroiuly presented his widow with L*50^ his soa Colin 
with L.25, and bis daughters Agaes and Maiy with each.*** 
(Ppiiinc* Regist Yol* xxxTii* p* 19^* 
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resignation. The council, however, rather than dis- 
pense with his services (for he was resolved to rstaiii 
hts situation as one of the minbters of Edinburgh), 
ottered him an assistant, who should perforai tbe^ 
more laborious part of liis parochial duty, such as 
catechising, and ministerial^ visiting his flock; with 
which he at last coiBpiied. 

The business of the university bad proceeded very 
agreeably, from the year 1690, when Doctors Monro 
and Strachan were expelled. The most rigorous 
aneasures were, resorted to, to compel all the profes- 
sors to acknowledge the government of William aud 
Mary, and aot only tiie expediency, but the justice^ 
ef those steps upon which the revolution settlement 
was founded. The ruling party seem to have ac- 
complished what they aimed at ; because the utmoat 
harmony prevailed within the walls of the college. 
The nation at large, however, were very much divided 
in their political sentiments on this subjject: and per« 
haps no question was ever discussed in this country 
with more keenness, or in which th.e passions of mea 
were more exasperated, from being originally a polt* 
tical question, by degrees it became a religious con- 
troversy ; and recriminations of a very disagreeable 
nature were mutually exchanged. The principal, Dr 
Rule, who has l^etn iiiLationed above, had entered 
warmly, and at great length, upon the defence of the 
divine right of presbytery ; and he and his predeces- 
sor seem to have carried on a mixed warfare, which 
frequently degenerated into personalities. 
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Mr George Meldrimiy professor of diviDityi -had 

attempted a vindication of the natiouul church, as by 
law e&tablisiied ; which gave great ofience to the 
episcopalian party, and was the cause of giving liim 
afterwards a considerable degree of uneasiness. If 
we are to judge from this discourse, he appears to 
have been a roan of a mild disposition, of great mo- 
desty, and exceedingly adverse to disputation. But 
he had unfortunately introduced the common topic 
of the times ; and he speedily received a formal an-» 
swer, written in a very high tone. This was indeed 
the general character of the treatises published by tiie 
advocates for episcopacy during that troublous pe* 
riod. They derived confidence from their connex- 
iott with the Church of England. They looked for* 
ward for assistance from that quarter ; aiKl as they 
certainly received encourageineot» particularly from • 
the High Church party, they assumed a superio* 
rity to which they were not entitled : Not a supe- 
riority of literary acquireuiuits or of talent, but a 
presumption that the defence which they made was 
irresistible ; because they iuiagined that they could 
prove a regular succession, upon which they rested 
the whole controversy* The sermon was preached 
before the coimnissioner, the Duke of Queensberry^ 
upon 16th Aiay 170^ irom ,Psaim J£S. 6, and waa 
on peace* Towards the concldston^ however, be 
explained his sentiments very plainly, concerning 
the evil consequences of patronage, and the dan- 
ger of extending toleration too fan He entertained 
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eentiments which were espoused by both parties ; and 
the answerer it more intolerant than Mr MeldrUni* 
He discharged the duties of professor of divinity with 
credit to himself^ and much to the satisfaction of the 
public^ until spring 17099 wlien he died** 

Two days after Mr Meldrum s election, Mr Alex- 
ander Rule, who had been appointed to the profes- 
sion of Hebrew in gave in his demission to 
the council, " as he was resolved to follow another 
course of life, and for other weighty considerations.* 
It was at the request of the council that Mr Rule 
demitted ; but no reason is assigned. His resignation 
was accepted ; but of his future history I am igno- 
rant. 

Mr David Ogilvie and Mr John Goodale became 
candidates for the office. It is probable that Mr 
Rule had consented to teach the class during the 
session, because public intimation of the vacancy was 
not given until the subsequent August Four mints* 
ters of the city were appointed to examine their 

qualifications for the profession of the Hebrew' 
language, and to give them a chapter of the Bible 
for the subject of tiieir examination, which they are 
to give an account of to the said examinators, with* 
in twenty-four hours after the same is presented to 
them, and wliat farther their examinators shall think 
fit to put them to, in order to know their qualifica- 
tions, whether they be fit for teaciiing or not ; and to 

* Counc. Regist vol. xxxvii* p. IJ, 
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report tlieir opinion tbereanent against Wedncdday 
next.*^ The council were evidently anxious to have 
the place supplied, when they only allowed a week 
to the examinators to give in their report ; and yet, 
from causes now unknown, the professorship continu* 
cd vacant for nearly three manths. There seems to 
be littk reason to doubt that neither of tlie candi- 
dates were found qualifiedi and tliat tlie examinators 
felt great difficulty in recommeudiiig either to tlie 
patrons. In order to incite others to become com- 
petitors, the following resolution was adopted upon 
^ October 1702. *^ The council, considering tliai 
there is no fund or mortification in the college of 
Edinburgh for maintaining a professor of the orien- 
tal languages, especially the Hebrew language, and 
considering how necessary it is for the advancing of 
learning that there be a professor there for teaching 
of ^ the said languages; Therefore, the council de- 
clares they will allow to any person that shall be 
found capable to teach the oriental languages, espe- 
cially the Hebrew language, five hundred^ merks of * 
yearly salary for his management ; which the council 
hereby appoints to be paid to inm quarterly hy the 
present and succeeding coUege treasurenf 

The salary was no great temptation, being only 
about twenty-seven pounds sterling : So that it is 
npt surprising that none better qualified than the 
two already mentioned came forward. As the busi- 

* CouDC« Ile^8t« vol* xxxvlt. p* f Ibid* p* 3ia. 
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IIG8S of the college had already commenoecl, it was 

found necessary to appoiot some one to perform the 
duties of the office, Mr GoodaLe was therefore 
elected in. November ; and continued in that chair 
for about seventeen years. Is consequence « of his 
numerous famil^s he received one hundred merks of 
addition to his income, in the course of the year 
subsequent to his appointment*'* 

Oriental literature was then in the lowest state . 
of degradation. The celebrated John Ilcuclilin, or, 
according to the fashion of the timesi as he chose to 
call himself, Capnio, had, about the comvencemeut 
of the sixteenth century^ acquired some knowledge 
of the Hebrew language from the Jewish rabbins, 
whilst he studied at Rome. Upon returning to his 
native country, he exerted himself most strenuously 
in disseminating a knowledge of it through Grennaoy ; 
and it was tlirough his endeavoursi and those of his 
pupils, that we possess the early translations of the 
Old Testament from the original, at the time^ and im- 
mediately subsequent to tlie reformation. For many ' 
centuries the christians were entirely excluded from 

* 

procuring any access to the knowledge of Hebrew. 
In the thirteenth century, it was difficult to hud as 
many doctors as were suificient to condemn the errors 
and blasphemies contained in the Jewish commentary, 

• Hit pftd e ceM S W were allowed as kuadied merb. It wa^t to 
be obwrved, tbat this was entirely gratoitons, as die patrons bad no 

fionds appropriated for the support of Uiis professorship* 
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called the Talmud; and, in short, it was not trH 
1455» that Hebrew was taught privately, under 
die patronage of the vniYeraity of Paris. At hatf - 
that great patron of learning, Francis I. founded a 
profiessorahip of Hetwew^ and anothcsr of Greek, ia 
the same aetninary^ in 1530; whtcfa beoame tb» 
cause of tliose languages being more generally 
studied* The two Buxtorffa were moat indeiati- 
^able in caltiTating orientat learning; and they 
succeeded wonderfully in inspiring a taste for such 
kind of studies, both in consequence of their popula* 
. rity as professors, and the numerous works which 
they published being dispersed throughout i:lurope» 
The labours of these men made a moat powerfU im* 
pres&ion on the theologians of Holland ; So that£rpe- 
niiu^Goliusy Leusdeo, and other very eminent oriental* 
ists^ are to be considered as having issued from their 
school* The universities of i«eyden and Utrecht 
urere the great places of resort for students \rbo had 
Ibrmed a taste for Hebrew literature. It has been 
mentioned, in the former volume, p. 200, 2$ J, that tiie 
patrons had invited, at different times, two Jewa to 
give iustiQCtions in the Hebrew language; but their 
endeavours were never attended with success; and» 
consequently, in a short time, the study of it was 
not only neglected, but, for a good many years, 
there was no professor in Edinburgh* The ministers 
of the city, therefore, in 1694, recommended the ap^ 
pointment of Mr Alexander Rule* 
The great barrier in the way of making pfogreii 
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in Wic acquisition of the Hebrew tongue, and ren* 
deriug the study of it more generali was tiie practice 
of teaching it with the iDCumbraacei of the Masore- 
tic punctuation. The principles of sound criticism 
had never been applied to Hebrew literature. The 
genius of the revivers of learning was almost ex- 
clusively exercised upon the Greek and Roman 
classics; and, independently of every other consi- 
demtion, the structure of the orientsd languages^ 
their idioms, See* are so ditt'erent from those ot the 
Greeks or Romans, that it need not excite sorprisei 
if the study of that kind of learning appeared to be 
uninviting, and even excited disgust. Besides, tlie 
canons of Hebrew criticism, laid down by the Jewish 
doctors, were acquiesced in as of the most sacred 
authority, whose foandation was not to be examined, 
but implicit reliance to be placed upon them. Hence^ 

the authority of tlicsc critics assumed so formidable 
an aspect, that it was esteemed a gross violation of 
propriety to call in question what they sanctioned; 
and even the crime of corrupting the sacred text 
was imputed to those who exercised the light of ex- 
amining for themselves. 

In the course of the subsequent year (1703), some 
unpleasant altereatioo took place between the patrons 
and the professors of the university. The constitu* 
tion of the coiiege being entirely different from that 
of any other in Scotland, and the power of the 
Town-Council of Edinburgh over its internal ecouo* 
my being so grea^ could hardly fail to be viewed 
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with an invidious eye by such regents as cbeiisliecl 
other causes of dissatisfactioDt and were fond of exer« 
cbtng authority. When the legal power of the Town* 
Councii to interfere with the business of the college 
is considered, it will appear astanisbing that so little 
dissension prevailed. The magistrates had found it 
necessary to assert their authority only twice or 
thrice since the foundation; and these temporary 
misunderstandings arose chiefly from the political 
circumstances of the times, when all classes of men 
in Scotland were so much divided* If the prindipal» 
Dr Rule, was not dead when this dispute commeA- 
ced, be was so very ill, that he could not attend any 
meetings in the college ; otherwise, in all Ukelihood» 
the controversy would never have been agitated* 

Upon ftOtli January 1703, all the professors met 
in the college, as an independent faculty, and adopt- 
ed tlie following resolution : — The faculty of phi* 
losophy witliin the city of Edinburgh, taking to 
their consideration the reasons offered by Mr Scott 
why his magistrand class should be privately gra- 
duated, and being fully satisfied with tlie same, do 
iinauimously, according to tlieir undoubted right, 
contained in the charter of erection, and their con- 
stant and umuterruptad custom in such cases, appoint 
the said class to be laureatcd privately, upon the last 
Tuesday of April next, being the twenty-seventh day 
of the said month* Signed, by order, Bxxi in presence 
of th^^ i acuity, by Robert Hsndek^on, ckrk*** 

^ College Records, 
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This minute occasioned the Lord^Piwoftt to JIKH- 
p^e a visitation of the college; wiiich was accord- 
ingly hel4 ip the library^ upod ]5th Febmarjf 1703« 
The following is a copy of the result of thdt Sdikerr. 

''Freaeiiti the Loid Provost, JA^i^Mtm, «d: 

Council, the Lord Advocate and Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
Assei^r.8,* .and eight Mmidters ci the: city. . i 
' ** The masters nf the college being oiUedfoiv cotav 
peared. iiessis George Meldrum, Andrew Massie, 
. W. Law> W* Scot^. C. Srakine, L. Dandft% J« Gm- 
gory, J* Coodale^ and • • •* Ciiiniifitig* ' 

" The Lord Provost ordered the laWs given by* 
the Coiio(qU of £4hibuigh^ Deoember IfiSd, to be, 
read ;i* and that paragraph of the laws anent the 
visitations of the college was read accordingly^^ 
Thereafter, the act of the Town-Conmoil 1669, imM 
the visitations of the college, rcatl. The Lord Provosfc 
told tl^e Couacil he h^d .^eea aa unwacraAtable act 
pf the masters of the college, mx* profesaofs of -philo- 
sophy, Iminaiiity, mathematics, and church history^ 
wherein they assert theoaselves a £acuUy, empowered 
by a charter of .erection, and appointed* Mr W« 

Minto, for lher« were two Loids o$ Seflsion of this title, aad of thor 
iame Dame. The penon tteniioned in tiie text was a^vailced to tlMr 
bench 28th Jtme 1705. Hk ion ITas not appointed a Lord ofSemift 
tiil4th June 1726.— lord HaiWCatal. 
, . -| Tiie^>lows aro ioiorted at bxi\ length m the Appetiduu- 

Vol. IL » 
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Scott's magistraiKl" class to be privately graduated 
diis year f ^d^^s&rid the pretended act to beTead. 
Tbey^ftW,"tbe^ Lord Advocattf desired the^'fcfadihg 
of the act might be deferred at that time, because 
his Lordship had conferred with the masterar/ add' 
&utfd thkc^^ey were willing to pass f roirl tMV act, 
and take u]^aiiy protest taken anent electing a com- 
missioner -f^Yr^the^ college ti' the general mtebly f 
and that the masters would apply to the magistrates, 
their patrons, to know ttie time, place, way, and 
maa^ei^ bow the Ikurettttob' should be indHt 'Ms . 
year: And that his Lordship would wait upon any 
comrnkte^ of^ie llouncil, and make stich-overture^ 
a»^might regulate tocb mattli*tiB in iim^ 
the honour of the Council, as patrons, aad advantage. 
of< the jn&stet^s,' with their due dfependefiee 'ttj^ i^his^' 
Oomicil;* Thereafter, Bailie Bta^leWdd^ 
that he was' very well pleased with what my I^rd 
Advocate had pro|»o8ed ; but that he^odged'tiiicf^tin-' 
cil Would not be satisfied witii tfie masters simple past' 
sing from the pretended act of their pretended faculty, 
unless it werie piaased from,' aal^ati '^iet 

manner of iouiulation. Therefore, niv Lord l*jovost 
asked Dean of Guild Brown's opinion ; wiio agreed 
also to the overtere made by my Lord Adirocate; 
but desired that the masters may be interrogated if 
they themselves agreed to it Uppn whicb^ my Lord 
Provost asked them all separately ; to which the, 
masters gave their consent severally y and my Lord 
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Adirocate^d ondertakie to extend tbe matter ia 
writing. ' i 

% 

Meanwhile, the patrons were determined 'to assert 
their rt^htln'tte most positive manner^ tod, instdail 

relinquishing, to take the earliest opportunity of ^ 
▼indicatinjg^ what tfaey ebti(|eived to be 'their most 
ni!|'a1i^TiaMe^privtl#ge as patrons of - the 'iflrivewity. 
Upon the 5th of May, therefore, they ordered Mr 
WIHiam-^cott his magwtraad class to be pubUcLy 
graduated in the public iiall of the coilei^^c upon the 
first Tuesday of May next;'- aud this they appear tp 
have done ^hout eonsuHiiig Mr Si$dtt or any nitiii* 
ber of the Scnatus Acadamcus, This positive ap- 
pointment produeed a petition from Mr Scott^ 
presented 't6 the Coufieil upon the twelfth of the 
same month (so that he liad not complied with their 
express command), whieh was attested by thd 
rest of the 'professotli of pfiilosophy, repr^e<senting 
several reasons and insupportable difficulties why 
there could not be a pubtic ianreation lor tl^ present 
}*ear. WJiereapbfi the Connctl did periifiit atid atlow 
the Ianreation to be private, pro hac vice^ with sundry 
other tnstmctiona." 

Besides, " the Council discharge and prohibit tlW 
fiegents, upon their peril, to graduate any in tim# 
coming, but such who take ont a certificate or diplo* 

ma with the town's seal, and poor scholars to luave 
it gratis; and order that ail certi&cates make honour^ 
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able mention of the Magistrates and Cpimcil of 
Edinburgh as patrons of the college."* 

Mr Scott's attempt to encroach upon the ackaow* 
ledged privileges of the patrons was indecent; and 
the means whijch were employed were not the most 
judiciouQy not calculated to be of advantage to him- 
self, or promote the prosperity of the university. 
AU the olber professors (excepting Mr Meldrum and 
Mr Goodale, who had no interest in the matter, be- 
cause such students as intended to graduate had 
done so prevtously to their entetisg the di^ity-hall 
or the Hebrew class) were equally blameabie for 
being too precipitate in assuming a power which 
they- were certain would be disputed. It must be 
admitted, that several reasons concurred at that time 
to render it more agreeable to the regents that the 
graduationa should be private. There was no com* 
pulsory statute of the university which rendered it 
neqessary^ or by which la student pledged himself to 
become a candidate for any^academical degree* This 
was entirely left to his own choice. The regular 
stated time was at the end of the sessioi^ when a 
great many of the students had become so impatient 
to repair to their friends, that tliey generally left the 
university two or three weeks before its conclusion. 
From the poverty of the conntry, others were either 
unwilling of unable to afford the small expence of 
talMOg out a diploma; and how generpus soever the 

* Coonc. Kegist* voU xxxyiL p« 422* 
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magistrates might be, in allowing no charge to be 
made oa poor scholarsi yet the acceptance of the 
gratuity was esteemed as so degrading^ and lowered 
the student so much in the opinion of his comrades, 
that it was with difficulty any could be prevailed 
upon to accept of ft The consequence' was, that 
few applied for the degree of master of arts, — the 
public bad become remiss in their attendance -on the 
ceremony, — ^thc vanity of the teacher of the magis- 
trand class was imrt, — and his popularity as a pro- 
fessor materially impaired. 

I am inclined to diink that no further altercation 
took place at this time' upon the subject of gradua- 
tion ; but whether this was th^ case or not, or that 
the Lord Advocate had neglected to extend the 
minute, or that the patrons judged it proper agala 
to assert their superiority over the university at the 
commencement of the session, the substance of the 
resolutions already mentioned was again made 
pttbiic upon the 15th October, to which was an* 
ncxed an abbreviate of the acts respecting the col- 
lege, which bad been read in the presence of the 
Comica, on dd September preceding,* which wa$ 
the last step taken in the business. 

The professors had also protested against the man* 
ner in which a commissioner to the general lusembly 
was elected. They claimed a power to themselves, 
separately from the Magistrates and Towii>Cottncil» 

• yU. Appendix, No. I. 
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to chuse tli^ir represei»tati?e. : Tbis^itm^atfon^ IwW^ 
ever, was resisted ; and tbej felt tbemaelves under 
tbe QcoeflfiHy of ^submittiDif ait ^this time te ihe de* 
terminatian €f the patrons ; so that tl^e Semtua Aca^ 
ikmicus^ coDjunction \vith the Towu-CouQcil^ 
cpntinued aa formerly to make choice of a mennber 
to the assembly. Then- is do precedent, however, 
from wbiqh it can be proved that they were at 
liberty to elect any besides the prinoipal or ooue of 
the professors. • ' • 

This temporary misunder^tandiog beiAg rectified^ 
tlie visitors proceeded to investigate the iftate of the 
musefum^ which contained what they called the 
Rarit}^ belonging to the College;" and» to do this 
the more efl«etually» they appointed a C(Anmitt€<e for 
the express purpose. Upon 19 th May* Baihp Linn 
Imported from tbe coiDimittee> appointed by the coun- 
cil to take inspection of the rarities purchased by the 
town, and given by the college, now standing in 
the high common iiall. They find, that there are - 
four presses, whereof two large ones, one in the 
east side of the hall, another on the^west sidie^ both 
open with one key, with an }Q8cripti6n:on that press 
on the east side, " Senatores populusque £dmcnsis 
Acudemae Fartm et FauttarJ* As also another press \ * 
on the west side of the hall, with Dr Sibbald's name 
upon it, having put some fossils^ vegetables, and 
apimals theieih, whereof he keeps the kef, md pro- 
mises to fill it up. One press within the wall on 
tbe east sid^ whecein there are several manuscripts^ 
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somCi tarities, sent by the keeper of ' the rarities 
^ Qjaford tiv xwvftimmt,^ to . tha. .anifieumy and 

cr. « The. cQtninitt^ inquiring if the t keeper had 
aoy iKAUlogue or iii?e^i)toryiQC.;llifi saoAHes^r.tM tbem 
be .ii^iyttrvKCcetved ^py^ but had -oonifoscdildiie rby 
himself; Ipjr which they w/ere nect^ssitatcfi to receive 
the;raritie»4» they lay in aeveral prqne8|:whidi tbt 
coiQnuttee atw, conform' to the catafa^e given la*; 
andf ;by the wideness of the wire$ of each press, stu* 
d^ta and .alhi»rs'66iiiipgitaa^ thesiisby putting m 
their fingers into the holes, did disorder, and possibly 
iiught embe;s2le some of them : Particuldrly, there was 
wanting' a coraltne sisttttaiice . growiof^^ upon* a piece 
of silver much like a Spanish Cob. To remedy this, 
it is tlie .committee s opinion that . the. wires should 
be made more close, Likeas, there akie two cabinets' 
and chests of drawers, whereof one contains the 
7mierifl medway in three drawers; every drawer is 
divided in fifty divisions. They are almost* faU. The 
other cabinet the keeper told the committee he nev^r^ 
saw it openedi and knows not wbat is in it^^and^ 
tlie committee wanting the key, hid ncabcaM' 
to it*. The committee having seen these rarities^ 
apd bavtHg .seen tbe condition they sere in» finds 
it needful that one should be appointed by the coun-^ 
cil to t^ke the inspection of them^ the present keeper 
having demitted* It was the committee's opinioa, 
that seeing there are several presses of books and 
mapsf taliducesi speaking trumpet, and mathematical 
instruments^ lying loose in the upper ball; pertaining 
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to the college, and under the charge of Mr Hender- 
son, bibUodiccarius, it was siore convenient that he 
«hinild be appokted, if the coiiiiiiil tkAnk .fiti to take 
care of the rarities ; it being very inconvenrent tliat 
two persons m oae houa^ having two distinct €hargp% 
should have access hy two^ be«etal keys tct ctMiie^&ild 
go as they please; and that if the said Mr Hender- 
son sball beappointedi that lie also be ordained ^to 
make two paper books, to insert the cataiognes^ there* 
in ; the one to be given in to the council, and the 
other to reinain with himself^ that whatever addi- 
tional rarities cdme in, he may fill up lK>th>the books 
every year* It is also the committees opinion, that 
the rarities purchased in the time of Mr HenderidnV 
father, such as the woman's hl>m set in silvery and 
the skeleton, kc be registrated in tlie catalogue by 
themselves, and all the 'mathematical instruments^ 
pictures, &c. as the report under the hands' of the 
committ/^e bears.*** The council also gave orders to 
break .open the chest of drawers^ and also discovered 
a parcel of atheistical books, which the late princi pal, 
Dr Gilbeirt Rule, had caused to sequestrate from 
tfae otbers, and had given the key to Mr Massiei the 
senior regent, The^c were delivered to the librarian, 
with injunctions that none of them should be given 
<mt without an order from the council* 

No professor had ever been admitted a member of 
the SmUut AcgdmiaOf without being appointed by 

f CownCf Re^. vol. xsxvii. p. 4S5, 
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tlie Town-Couficil. A Mr Cumming, however, had 
possessed suiiicient . interest with government to 
procttte the Instltutton of a piroiessorship of ecd^siaS'* 
tical history, independently of the mao^istrates, and 
founded by the crown. This seems to have happen* 
ed some time In I70d» be<^useboth he and Dbpont,, 
the French minister witluu the college,* qualified 
before the magistrates, along with the professor&y on 
lOtii Nbvember of that ^eai*. The patroiis ' weris 
now placed in an awkward situation. They had the 

* Upon tfM Mvocatton of the edict of Kants, in a small 

colony of French protestanls emlgnUcd ffom Picardy to Scodand^ 

and tiist introduced the manufacture of silk and cambric into this 
country. Another party ot* rffugecs from Bom dcaux settled within 
%bout three miles south of Edinburgh | and the vills^c is still vul- 
garly called BttrdjfAoMse* Both of these were accorainiodated with 
iMUKi bttilt by the town of £{Knbuf]gh« which was bailed Picardyt 
at like head of iMth Walk. The Counoll aho gavt them die privi- 
lege of asMinUiiig for public woxship in the lower common hall of 
the college. Some persons, still living, remember when they regu- 
larly met for this purpose ; and the whole service was conducted in 
the French language. In tbe course of little more than two genera- 
tions, the knowlcd^ of French was lost, and the practice consequent* 
ly discomiiiuod* In the year King Willian giaoled toth« 
towa of Edinbnrgli a duty of two pennies upon the pint of ali^ for 
a certain number of yean. By this act of parliamenr» the town was 
burdened with the sum of 2000 merks yearly, for the benefit of the 
ministers of the French congregation. Upon the death of one of the 
clergymen, the magistrates agreed to give the survivor 1500, the 
widow Y>f his fohnaet CAllcagne 900, and 300 merks to the pre* 
centor* wbo» in 1743, wal a student of diviai^ from Fianeiiueri ia 
Friesland^ provided he would assist the Greek professor in teacli]|i| 
>tt students.— CoQ^c. Rcgpst^ vol. xli. p. 73. 
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poorer . pf .preveptibg. M7. wliiect rft^p . ^odQvrrng a 

professorship in their wiiiFersity without their con- 
ciKfence. iiut lUie was diiiibreut wbeu it 
fojaoded. bjy the cro:virD* -Tlicir o^n patmia^e 
derived dii ectly from the crown j so that it was absurd 
tpsuppqse the crown had no right to .establish pi:Qf($9i 
|CNrsbip9>of any. hranckof literatore and scienoe 19 apy 
university in the empire. Tliey were taken l)y sur- 
grise;. tii^t is, goverufpeat ^id not consult ttiei^ f^f 
specting tlie propriety or expediency of tlie measure; 
and they iclt themselves greatly at a loss what hue 
ot conduct they ought to follow, Tlie profe^orSf 
yfhoj as has be^n mentioned, were at variance with 
the council at this time, recognized at once the va« . 
lidity of Mr Cuniming's appointment ; but the pa* 
troTts were desirous to proceed with caution. I 
entertain, no douht th^t it was in consequence of tlie 
interfer^ce of goveriimenty that so strict a scrutiny 
at this time was made into the real state of the uni- 
versity. At the same meeting, therefore, the Lord Pro- 
vost acquainted the- council, ** that Mr - Gum- 
ming was come into the college as a master of souie 
prole^siouy and that it was fit to see his gift, ^mnd 
know his profession, that* the council may give 
rules aiid directions thereanent. The council ordains 
Mr Cumming to giv^ iq his gift to . tlieir clerk to 
that eifect.^ It appears that this requisition was 
not complied with; for, upon the !£Sd October^ the* 
salaries of the professors Were ordered >to be stopped^ 
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ttii they produced their acf» of radmistionA This. 

could only be designed as a check upon the manner 
ia which the professor of ecckiiistical hifttiory had; 
been admitted ; tad they calculated Uuil tbej coiitdi 
thus indirectly obtain th<^ information they required. 
Whether any further proeeiedifigs, tooik place . with 
respect to Mr Cumming's appoiotment, is not known*- 
Tlus was the first Regius professorship, as far as I 
have been able to kam, not in Edinburgh on^i but 
in any Seotisb university. There are only three »ic* 
ghts professoib in Cambridge, viz. ot divinity, of civii 
law, and of .physic; which w^rie founded by: Uenry 
VIII. in 1540. The introduction of so novel a plan 
into Scotland could not fail to excite some degree 
of anxiety in the minds of those who tiirere tlie pa« 
trons. This jjiofcssor has still continued to be ap- 
pointed by the crown. Though, like other rcgius pro« 
fessorsi he is introduced to the Smiiui Acadmkm by 
the college bailie, it is under protest. 

Upon 18th May ]703| Mr William Carstares was 
elected principal of the university, in place of fit 
Gilbert. Rule. This einuient man, who acted so con* 
spicuotts a part in Scotish afiairsy both in church 
and state, was born in 1649> at Cathcart, a small 
village in tlie vicinity of Glasgow. When very 
young, he was sent to a school at Ormilston, in East 
Lothian, then kept by Mr Sinclair, and which, un- 

* Coiinc* RisM^* toL azxvii. p. ^4. 
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dcr bis car^ had attained to great celebrity,* it be« 

ing attended by the sons of many of the nobility 
and gentry of Scotland who afterwards made a dis* 
ttnguished figure in life. Mr Carstares formed at 
this time an intimacy with several of these 3*oung 
gentlemen, which continued through itfe;- and to this 
he was wont to ascribe, m a great measure, his fu* 
tur& fortunes. He acquired at this seminary, not 
only tt perfect knowledge of the elements of the 
Latin language, and a facility of expressing himself 
with fluency and elegance in it, but also a strong 
taste for classical learning. In due time^ he was en- 
tered a member of the university of Edinburgh. The 
regent uiuior whom lie studied was Mr, aitcrwaids 
Sir William Paterson, and clerk to the privy council 
of Scotland.f He made great proficiency under this 
master, and regularly attended the usual course £or 
four years, so as to be ready to enter the divinity 
hall. But the distracted state of Scotland, and tlic 
^bii^ band with which the episcopalian party carried 
their measures, disgusted the father of MrCarstares; 
and he felt disinchned to allow his sou to go through 
the preparatory course of study, before he could be 

* This was the brother of Mr George Sinclair, who was admitted 
a rrgcnt in the oikivefwty of Edinburgh in l663. 

f Mr DuEBtares mtist have been at least in his ninelNieiith year al 
this time, because Mr PatenoA was admitted a xegsnt upon 30th 
September l66r*— Counc. Rcgist. vol. xxv. p, 42. The absurd prao 
tice, now so common, of sending children to the university, was then, 
aud tor a very long period aiicr, unknown. 
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legally entitled to procure liberty to preach* Being 
attached to the presfayterian party, both la religiQa . 
and poltticsy . he was anxious that , young Ganstaw 
should adopt the same opinions ; and, for this piir- 
pose. He sent him to the university of Utrecht to 
study divinity. He had an opportunity also of be- 
nefiting by the lectures of the celebrated Gracvius, 
who was in the vigour of his faculties and zenith 
of his reputation. The taste and critical skill of this 
eminent scholar gave a new impulse to Mr Carstares 
in pursuing his classical studies, though he did not 
permit these to encroach upon his application to 
theology. He studied Hebrew under Leusden, and 
divinity under Herman Witsius, who were then two 
of the most celebrated professors in Europe. When, 
or by whom, he was licensed to preach the gospel 
none of his biographers have- mentionedi neither do 
they seem to have known. Episcopacy was, in Scot- 
land, very different from what it is in the Church of 
Rome or the Church of England, It was of a misled % 
nature ; and so violent were the prejudices even of the 
great body of the clergy jin favour of presbytery, that 
the most unitienting'persecution could not eradicate 
it It is probable, however, that he took his licence 
in Holland, as there was a great correspondence be* 
' tween that country and Scotland in religious matters. 

The recommendations which Mr Carstares had car- 
ried along with him to some persons who were in ' 
the confidence of the Prince of Orange, combined 
with his excellent talents and enterprMiug tempter. 
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speedily procured him an introduction to a personal 
mterview* with William, who^ tliougi) coid and re^ 
8tt*ved» 'liilraai iimftediatrl^ Btnick with die- acutenessy 
extensive views, and political information, of his new 
aoquaiotao«e* In a short time he was entrusted 
tn tiie* most confidential manner with the- prince*^ 
scDthnents respecting the important political trans* 
actiooft whieh then agitated finrope. Tliit confi«' 
detice snfFered no interruption till the death of Wil^ 
liam* Mr Carstares was employed in ^veral import* 
ant transactions by hia master, in conduoting^ of 
whicli lie was exposed to considerable personal ha- 
aard. lie was connected with Russell, Sydney^ 
and others; and an order for his apprehension was 
issued, accusing him of being art and part** in 
the plot which brouglit these illustrions cburacters^to 
the scaffold. He was at last seized in Kent, and thrown 
into prison. Upon petitioning the Court of Kings 
Bench fot his HabeaM CorpuB^ he was sent to Scot* 
land, and was twice put to the torture, oh the 5th 
and 6th September 1684..* " A respectable gentle* 
man,*" we are informed,- " in the towA' of Greenock, 

a relation of the celebrated Principal Carstares, has 
tn his possession tlie identical thumbikim with 
whicti the* principal was severe!) torlured.'t After 
the revohution, the privy council of Scotland had 
inade Mr Carstares a present of this instrument. 

• Fountainhall's Decision??, voK i, ^, 302. 

f Slaiist, Acc».vpK v. p. dS3» ' i ^ 
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Being relieved iVom imprisonment, lie repairW to 
JJoUatid, attcl 'Wal^ gra^ioustjr redefved by tfaeyHilc^^ 
Whd inade WmtMie i^PhiS ^li^^laffls^ and' got Kim ap^ 

' pointed' minister' of the English protestant congi^ega- 

Mr Ca^tar^s%m required attend hfm ; arid 'he 
wa& /shbrtly atter nominated chaplain for Scotland, 
tO'Wbilih W^re^^ytineseed alt the ^emolmneAiit of the 
chapel royal, an office which iie ever after retained. 

I« li02j a sliort time before Dr Rule's deatli, the 
principars salary was limited to 16^00 merks, to which 
hi future no aciditioh was to be made. The funds of 
tlfe coiiege "^fere now 80 deficient^ as not nearly to 
defray fb^ iek^e^iee of the establishment. The pa- 
trons, therefore, felt themselves under the necessity 
4tf^<expUctliy stating this. They^ nevertheless^ pro- 
4it ^ ^^lli^fm -thfe uniVersttyy aiid to correct Some 
abuses which had crept in. At the inauguration of 
JMrCJursi^reii^ the laws'diF ifaebdilege were read/par- 
tku^arlytfeat ^section whfch-reafjected the duty of 
tlie principal ; and, at the same meeting of theTown- 
eounciij il'^w4s J^rOposed that the whole laws should 
be revised.' ' '■ * * '• 

hMr Andrew Alassie, who has been mentioned 
ntdre than once» thought proper, at the begitining of . 
the sebsiou ut i70:3, to give in his demission as re- 
gent, to the patrons, without assigning any reason. 

claiiiiied^ ill pretty peremptory terms, his right to 
do so, if be thought proper ; from which I am led to 
conjecturci that be had not found his return to the 
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ifdfkg^ 10 agreraUe as.];^ expectfdif ' His 
cesser was IVIr Robert Stewart, sou of Sir ThoQ)as 
Stewart of ColtQ£ss» who af^r^irartis succeeded, to 
the title and estate; and a desoeadai^tof Sir «K* 
Stewart Denham, is at present oae of thei oldest gene- 
rals in tlie army» asd colonel p^ .tbe s^tj^ond re^meot. 
of dragoonsi Scots Greys* Mr Stewart was not requir- 
ed to submit to a comparative trial, liis qualitications^ 
inrere y^ell known ; and, {lesides, bis iiMift, Sir Jam^ 
Stewart, was at this time Lord Advo^a^ of . Scot- 
land. > , 

• 

There can be little do^bt that bis :Loi^hip's iq^ 

fluence contributed essentially towards procuring the 
principality for Mr Cars tares. They had both been 
attached to the Earl of Argyll's party, and, coiiae» 

qucDtly, opposed the politics of Charles 11. and had 
Jtesided at the court of the Prince of Orange when it. 
was dangerous to remain at home. Mr $tewarlr> 
however, had foifeited William*s favour, in conse- 
quence of the part he acted in regard to tl^ ditpcm*, 
ing power proposed by James. He was afterwards 
reconciled to him, and promoted to be King's Advo- 
cate for Scotland. He continued in the same office^* 
under Queen Anne, till \70% — so that, for about 
twenty years, he discharged the important duties 
of that pubUc situation, and during a veiy critiiajl 

, • A penon of the eame name signed the act 9i tfa^ FaoiUy of A4« 
'vocstct in 1710, augmeotlug Auddiman the giaauttsi^'a salaiy as 
Uhrarian.-«-Ch«Jjneis' life of Rud. App» No» lU*^ 

\- 

I 

f 
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■ period* He is represented as having been one of 
the best civilians of the ag^ and a man of fine nata« 

^ral parts.* 

A person who has not minutely examined the his* 
tory of the state of Scotland at the beginning of the 
eigliteenth century, and has not had an opportunity of 
perusing the ephemeral productions which tliose tur- 
bulent times produced, can hardfy form. an idea how 
keenly the whole Scotish nattoii entered into any ques- 
tion which respected the pubUc incorporated bodies of 
the state; Scotland, at that time, resembled a burgh, 
in whicli small confederacy there is a v ery rapid coni- 
municatioa of such intelligence as relates to their in- 
dividual concerns. -From the paucity and little yiriety 
of topics of discussion connected with their national 
or provincial atfairs, they eagerly seized upon any sub- 
ject capable of affording matter of disputation. The 
misunderstanding between the patrons and the Sem^ 
tui Jcademicus, accordingly, excited great infereiat 
among the inhabitants of Edinburgh and its vicinity. 
The college of the city, which had reared so many 
youths who made a distinguished figure in the history 
of the literature of Scotland, was the subject of their 
general conversation. This naturally led to the 
ecamm^ of the college ; and, at the same time, shewed 
how conversant the community were with the topics 
which were generally discussed in that learned semi^ 
oary. 

^ Cantarob* State Papen, p. 

Vol. II. c ' ' 
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Many causes, however, concurred at this time to . 
excite distfirbances in the university. The patrons - 

and regents were not heaitily agreed; and the stu- 
dents naturally took a part in the dispute. Dr Huie, 
the late principali through old age, had been inca* 
pable of exercising the authority with which he was ' 
invested, and that, during the whole term of his 
being principal, he had used with such discretion* 
The unfortunate Darien expedition excited discon- 
tent among all ranks, to which the question of the 
union of the two kingdoms, that had already begun 
to be agitated, greatly contributed* Tlie friends of 
the exiled family were both numerous and powerful 
in Scl)tland ; and the fends or dissensions which the 
question of legitimacyi and the divine right of kings, 
done produced, were transferred to our scliools and 
aolieges* The youtli, inheriting the prejudices of 
their parents, entered with equal keenness into the 
disputes. These were some of the causes which 
occasioned the following miuute* 

Mai/ 17. 1704. 
The council, taking to their consideration, that 
of late the good order and discipline of the college is 
much decayed, and the power and authority of the 
regents is by many of the scholars not duly regard* 
ed, whereby several disorders are committed, which 
does exceedingly reflect upon the government of the 
college. In consideration whereof, the council ap- 
points the magistrates to meet with the ministers of 
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* fidinbuigh' and the principal of the cdiege (being 

now in the beginnin^^ of his office)y to consult and 
advise what proper methods may be used towards 
the re-establishing of order and discipline in the 

saiil coilege.** 

. The proceedings which ensued, it must be con* 
fessedy discover sufficient irritation on both sides. 
The records of the college were called for ; and the 
most minute remarks made upon whatever they con* 
cetved was liable to objectioif^ Some of these are 
3u^ciently trifling; while there are others, which 
shew that proper attention had not been paid to re* 
cord accurately the transactions of the meetings of 
the Senatm Academicus^ The adoption oi the word 
Faculty into their minutes was animadverted^ upon 
with great severity, and seemed to revive the dis- 
pute which existed a short time before. The councili 
with the concurrence of the ministers of Edinburgh, 
ordered the record to be properly transcribed, under 
the superintendance of a committee. To which 
the reverend principal, in name of Mr W. taw, W. 
Scott, and R. Stewart, professors of philosophy, and 
Mr JLaurence Dundas, professor of humanity, craved 
liberty to be present, that, in respect the said book 
had been long in their possession, as oae of the col* 
lege records, and for their exoneration at the hands 
of the commission for visitation of schools and col- 
leges, to whom the said hook was once prociuced } 
therefore^ be himself in their name, and with all 
sabmissioa to the magistrates and town-coi^4cil| 

eg. 
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their honourable patrons, desired the derk, for therr 
yiiidicatioiii might mark that it was not with their 
will the book was delivered up.* 

Some unpleasant recriminations took places aod aa 
anonymous memoir was presented to the council, ei&- 
jiressed in very unwarrantable language, to which, 
• very properly, no jmswer was ever made. Both pir- 
lies, who were friendly to the prosperity of the college, 
were i\\]\y convinced of the necessity of the laws 
being new modelled. *After many consultations, the 
following were enacted upon 5th September 1701* 

1. The coMege meetings begin witbOctober. %ln 
the winter season, the students are to meet in their 

irlasses betbie seven in tlie morning; and, after 
ptayer, the roils are called. Absents are to be mark- 
etl, aiui ihiLil at the reg( nt's pli LiSLire. No students, 
therefore, at sucii tunes, or any o.tlier appointed for 
meeting, may walk rdly in tlie courts, or. be present 
at any game, viz, the hantl-bail, billiards, or bowls, 
or the like, under the penally of threepence for the 
first and second time, and the double for the third, 
to be exacted of each students transgression, 5* 
On the Lord's Day, tlie students are to convene in 
their classes presently after sermon, to be exercised 
ki their sacred lessons. 4. Tlie censor of each class 
is to write two rolls of names, and to affix to each 
student's name his residence, that, if any withdraw, • 
inquiry may be made at tie landlord. One of the 
iplts is for the primar, and >he other for the regent*& 
use. 5. None may do or^ ^eak wickedly, wrong- 
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ftfly, or obscenely. Such, therefore, zs profane- 
God's sacred name^ and vent horrid oaths, or nasty 
or obscene talk, are to pay sixpence the first time^ 
and thcrcatter to be severelv chastised. 6. All stu-> 
dents are to carry respectfully to the professors, and 
to obey their injunctions. Those wIk» trant^r«ss,' 
are to be fined, first in a penny, and tlieu twopence. 
7« The students are obliged to discourse always in 
Latin ; as also, to speak modestly, cliastely, cour** 
teously^ and in no manner, uncivilly or quarrelsome^ 
but to entertain good, profitable, and pious con^ 
rences. Those who transgress, especially snch as 
* speak English within the coUege, are liable tiie first 
time in a penny ; the next in twopence. & Ail are 
to be diligent and painful in their studies; neither 
must any interrupt one anotiier, by entering into bis 
' dass or chamber, or earnestly hearkea op listen at 
doors or windows, except the censors. 9. None 
may absent from the college, or g9 out of it, withoub 
his regent's licence. 10. Neither may any go out 
of the class, without leave of the regent, or of the 
censor in his absence. And who goes out by per* 
mission, is presently to return ; for upon no account 
must he tarry. Those wlio transgress must bti ^ 
amerced in twopence. 11. Every one is to shew 

good example to others, by his piety, goochicss, mo- 
desty, and diligence in learning, as becoooes the dLs« 
ciple of Christ. Let none molest another by 
word, lies, &c. or any way wrong or reproach any ; 
otherwise to be fined at pleasure* 13t Let all stri^e^ 
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reprotcbesi and what is ditbonest, be remov^. 14. 

Every one is obliged to warn those who do any 
thing blameable in a friendly way, as becomes a 
Christian; and if the person thus admonished do 
not amende be is to mark and ddate him. NoDe 
may in word or deed avenge himself when wronged 
or reproached, but is to complain to the primar or 
master of the student offending. Those who trans* 
gress shall be fined at discretion* l6. None may 
irreverently pass by, behold, or speak, to persons of 
respect, but in good manners. 17* Let none in pub* 
lie bebave himself otherwise than gravely and mo* 
destly, as becomes students of good letters. 18. . 
And let ail shun bad company, as a corrupting plague* 
Ip. None may carry sword, dagger, guns, and such 
arms, or forfeit threepence. ^Q. None in the even- 
ing may walk in the streets* SL Let none throw at 
glass windows, spoil or abuse tiie wiiUs, seats, forms, 
desks, pulpits, &c. .by breaking or any violent usage i 
but let all or whatever is in the college be preserved 
whole, entire, and clean. 22, The censors are to be 
faithful in their duty, to admonish delinquents, and 
to delate them. And if any of them act negligent- 
ly, in concealing one another's faults, he shall fiud, 
to bis great dishonour, to have transferred the same 
to bimseif ; for he will be liable to that fine which 
the fault concealed deserved* And if any shall 
threaten or do harm to, the censor in doing hisofiice, 

he shall pay sixpence /oiics quotics. 23. Who trans- 
gress any wi^> shall be punished accordingly* .24* 
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Who are arraigned guilty of rebellion^ seditioH) or 
tuiuulUi and ringleaders of any such notable wick- 
ednessy are first of all obnoxtoas to the fines and 
punishments denounced by her Majesty's privy 
council, and thereafter to be extruded and cast out 
of the college, ks* None may stand in the gale at 
any time, or forfeit fourpcnce ; neither use ill those 
who enter or pass, or incur the sum of sixpence; 
nor may any play or walk in view of the ptofessors, 
otherwise he shall be fined arbitrarily. 26. Let none 
throw stones or snow-balls^ or incur a fine at plea- 
sure. 87* Let none play or lay around any who 
pass, or forfeit sixpence. 28* The principal and 
masters being informed that the custom of playing 
at dice (owing its rise to infamous bankrupts) lias 
lately crept into the college, and knowing what 
hassard and mischief those portend . to studies, piety, 
and good manners, therefore, they strictly discharge 
students to use cards, dice, raffling, or any such 
games of lottery ; and enact, that whoever is guilty 
and convicted of these unlawful games, he shall pay 
haii>a^crown the first tune, then a crown, the third 
time a crown and a half, for the use of the library ; 
and thereafter the said jjcibon convicted and fined 
cannot be reduced or reformed, he is to be extruded 
with disgrace, as one lost and incurable, and a cor* 
rupter of the youth. £3. None may enter taverns, 
ale-bouses, or incur an arbitrary fiqe. 30* Those 
who neglect to go to church, shall forfeit sixpence 
each time. 31. The censors in each class are care- 
fully to mark those who speak £nglish| or who 
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curse, swear^ or talk sinfully or obscene^ or any 
ways contravene the laws foresaid, tliat so tbey may 
be punished according to the offence given.*^ 

These laws are so minute, that they require no^ 
illustration; but they constitute an excellent com- 
mentary upon the state of society in Edinburgh at 
that time, and how great necessity there was for re- 
form in, the college. They were drawn up by Prin- 
cipal Carstaresy who, instead of having forfeited, seems 
to have gained in favour with the Council; be- 
cause, upon nth September, he was presented to 
the ministerial charge of the Greyfriars Church ; 
aud, in consequence of his uniting this with his olHce 
in the university, he Was allowed two thousand two 
hundred merles' as salary* In about three years after 
he was preferred to the High Church. 

.Mr James Sutherland, who had been professor of 
botany for thirty years, and who had shewn such 
industry for so long a period, and knowledge of his 
profession, from want of proper encouragement most 
probably, had resolved to live more retiredly, and 
to quit the said profession, aud apply himself to the 
study of medals.*'t His doing sov however, gave 
great offence to the patrons. Upon 8th May 170^, 
Dr Charles Preston was elected his successor. He 
does not appear to have delivered formal lectures. 
The following advertisement is the first which I have 
been able to discover. 

* 

* Counc. Rcg^. vol* sxxvul. p. Hp« f Ibid* 5da*, 
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^* EiSnburgh Caurant^ May 16. 1707* 

Doctor Preston teaches iiis lessons of botany in 
the Pbysick Garden at Edinburgh^ the months of 
May, June, July, and August 1707. Therefore, all 
gentlemen and others, who are desirous to learn the 
said science of botany, may repair to the said garden^, 
where attendance will be given." 

From the manner in which this is expressed, one 

is apt to suppose that the garden was kept open for 
such visitors as were disposed to be instructed ; and 
that either the Doctor, or his assistants, were in 
attendance to communicate such information as might 
be required* Botany did not in those days deserve 
to be called a science. It consisted of little more 
than annexing certain names to plants which were 
recognized by their most obvious qualities, to which 
were subjoined some observations concerning their 
medical properties, and whether they were indige* 
nous or exotic plants. Scientific arrangement was 
then totally unknown in this science. The achieve- 
ment of this great work was reserved for the immoiv 
tal Ltnnasus, whose genius first invented a system, 
by which, from well dehned properties, a scientific 
generalization was introduced into the study, — the 
introduction of which into the schools of philosophy 
be took the best, method oi securing, by pubUshing 
a system of botany founded upon it, and bestowing 
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much greater pains in giving accurate descriptions 

of plants than any of his predecessors, Dr Preston 
continued to discharge the duties of this prc^essorship 
till 171 1* He died in the course of this year. 

The union of the kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land forms a most remarkable era in their political 
and literary history. From the period of the acces- 
sion of James to the English crown, the accomplish- 
ment of this object had always been a favourite 
measure with every monarch ; and the government 
did not fail to employ the most vigorous means to 
accomplish that end; but, in consequence of the 
jealousies that existed hetween the two nations, these 
efforts hail been uniformly unsuccessful. Cromwell, 
with that energy which distinguished bis govern- 
ment, by a single edict, and without consulting the 
feelings of his subjects, or the propriety of the things 
decreed that a genenil union of the three kingdoms 
should exist in all time coming. At the restoration^ 
however, things reverted to their old channel ; and, 
notwithstandinsf the zeal of Cliarlcs and of Wiiliam, 
their endeavours were inefi'ectuaL It was reserved for 
the reign of Queen Anne to accomplish a measure of 
state policy, which has been fraught with more bene- 
ficial consequences to Great Britain than any national 
reform which has ever since been adopted. 
. The universities of Scotland were no less benefited 
by the union than the other incorporated bodies ; 
and, in certain respects, they were more interested, 
and derived peculiar advantages^ wludi, in process 
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fit tmCf have greatly ocmtributed to their prosperity; 

Bctoie that period, the intercourse between the two 
coDQtf ies was very iDC0»9ideraU€k JBy the treaty of 
unioDy sixtyoone Scotish members represented that 
nation in tiieBiitisli parii^menti who, by their n6ge$« 
sajry residence in £ngtand daring a portion of the year, 
and their constituting a part of the legislative body* 
must have had their attention forcibly drawn to the 
great difference between the two countries* in manf 
respects, which they could not fail to communicate to 
their friends at liome. Language, one of the most 
powerful of human engines, would thus be improv- 
>ed, both as it respected its use in transacting the 
ordinary business of lifci and was employed by Scot- 
ish authors in their works; and access thus afforded 
to those sources of iniormation, respecting the pro- 
gress of the arts and sciences, which were not lo be 
procured in their own country. 

That these etfects were iustantaneously produced, it 
Would be absurd to expect, and far more so to affirm. 
All great changes are brought about by slow and 
imperceptible d^rees; and tiieir progress is so io« 
sensible, that they are in general thoroughly estabiisl^ 
ed before it is well perceived. The country was at 
tliat time divided into two great parties^ the Whigs 
and Tories ; the former of whom approved, whilst 
the latter disapproved, of the unioo. li would be 
invidious to institute a comparison, or to attempt to 
i^>prectate the comparative literary merits of either. 
Each party severally claimed the superiority. It is 
pleasing, however^ to observe, that between Dr Pitir 



cairn aild Principal Carstam, two of the mfost 
(iistinguiehed scholars of that age, though of very 
opposite opinions upon polHicSi the greatest firifiKU 
ship, and even intimacy* existed, Notwitlistamlmg 
Pitcairn's strong attachment to Jacobitism both m 
church and state, he waa permitted, even after the 
revolution, to retain the titular oflice of professor of 
mc^^icine in the university, in consequence of tlie 
very high reputation lie enjoyed as a physician. 
Carstares was, therefore, othciaiiy his superior. It 
was then the custom for tlie principal to introduce 
the busii>f S8 of the session by a Latin oration, which 
was delivered betore. the professors and students iu 
the common halL Dr Pitcaim regularly attended ; 
and wc are informed, that " he used to observe, that: 
when Mr Carstares began to address his audience^ 
he could not help fancying himself transported to 
the forum, in the days of ancient Rome."* 

Principal Carstares, wliose general character 
is so well' known, as one of the most consummate 
pokticians of modern Europe, took great interest in 
every thing that related to the prosperity of the 
seminary over which he presided with so much eredit 
to himself. But his benevolence was not conhned 
within that comparatively nanow channeU His 
generous dispusition embraced the welfare also of the 
other sister universities. Me, theretbre, made use of 
his great influence withadministra^on, to extend its 

* Vii, The life d Cantarcs, pivfixcd to his State Papeia, &c. by 
Br M«Conaick, p. 70. 
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pix>tectioQand encouragemeat to these learned bodies; 
«nd thus ^seotially promoted the cause of Scotisb 
literature. The Principal certainly deserves the 
gpeatest credit for bis interference in this business; 
ttnd as the snnui appropriated ftr the angmentatiM 
of the salaries of the principals and professors of the 
universities have been annually renewed, and as the 
original benefaction was procured confessedly by bis 
means, he is justly entitled to be considered as the 
greatest be4etiu:tor (of a subject) to those iastitutM>as 
that his country ever pnoduced. Though hh 
biographer does not mention it, yet T entertain no 
doubt that it was tbrbugh him also that, in 1693^ 
each of the Scotish universities obtained a gift from 
tiie crown of L.300 per annum out of the bishops 
rents in Scotland. I infer this from tbe.undoHbteit 
bet, that King AVilHam adopted no measure in regard 
to Scotland, without having previously consulted Mr 
Carstares ; and Us election to the principality after* 

wards, is also a proof that such appointment was 
agreeable to him; and that, after the bustle of an 
active lifey^he bad still looked forward with pteasaat 
associations to the enjoyment of study and retire- 
ment 

An attempt to invade Scotland was made by the 
Pretender early in the year 1708, which fortu- 
nately proved unsuccessful; bul^ it excited the 
greatest astonishment and terror tn the minds of 
those who favoured the union. The univeisity of 
Edinburgh was among the first to address her Ma« 
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jesty upon this event; and to testify their seat and 

loyalty to her person and government, and their 
fixed resolntioiii to Withstand and oppose the Popish 
Pieleodcr. This address was most favourably rc- 
ceived at court. Mr Carstares was elected moderator 
of the^ ensuing general assembly, and wrote the 
address of that venerable court to the Queen,* which 
was'Only an echo of the former. At what season 
of the year be went to London t know not ; but 
he was there upon September 30, when the commis* 
sion of assembly was met, and the session of the 
college about to commence ; so that his business must 
have been very urgent. It is prohablei therefore^ 
that government were very desirous of a personal in« 
terview witli him, in order to obtain full information 
respecting ftbe state of the country; and, in parti* 
cular, how the presbyterians stood aifected. At this 
critical period, when the union had existed only for 
a few months^ the advice of such a man was of 
the utmost importance. It was upon this occasion 
that he, among other judicious and politic suggestions, 
recommended the patronage of literature, of which 
the universities were the public depositaries. The 
Queen entrusted him with the sole distribution of 
her bounty to the university of Edinburgh ; but he 
declined receiving any augmentation to his own 
salary ; and, iude^, he stood in no need of it 
The principars paternal care of the university 
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was most conspicuous during the whole term of his 
presideacy* At an early period of his connexion 
with the college, but how early is uncertain, be pm« 
jected ^ plan ot accommodation for such students as 
might repair to Edinburgh from Englandf for the 
benefit of prosecuting their education. There can be 
no doubt that this proposal principally respected the 
dissenters^ Drs Calamy and WiIUams» at that time 
the two most leading men among tljat respectable 
body, who were both ineu of talents, and of con- 
siderable fortune, had taken their degrees at Edin- 
burgh ; and, it is probable, heartily approved of tlie 
plan. 

The history of the education of English dissenting 
clergymen is little known in this country; and, in* 
deedi after a good deal of inquiryi instituted for the 
express purpose of obtaining information upon the 
subject, I am led to think that it has never been 
properly investigated even in England. Many of 
those ciiristiaus, who were nick-uamed puritans by 
Saunders the Jesuit, and who were the founders of 
die dissenting body, were men of distinguished 
abilities, and of very extensive learning. The ac« 
counts concerning some of the most eminent are 
extremely imperfect ; and almost all that we know of 
tliem is, that their works are valuable, and discover 
an erudition and critical skill in the learned Ian* 
guages, to which few in modem times can lay claim ; 
but at what seminary they were educated is alto* 
gether unknown. The oaths which are administered 
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to students, preTious to being admitted membetf of 

some of the English colleges, constitute aa impervi- 
4ms bftiTier, amounting to complete exclusion. The 
Bartholomew act, as it is called, passed in 1662, by 

which two thousand of the ablest and best men of 
the church of England were deprived of their livings. . 
Those of their successors who could afford it, were 
chietly educated at the universities in Holland, and 
ft very few in Scotland. By far the greatest number 
were instructed by private ministers, who, through 
2eal for the cause, taught the languages and philo* 
sophy at their own houses,"* By degrees the plaa 
was further extended ; and pubHc academies were 
opened, not only for students of theology, but they 
admitted also young gentlemen who were solicitous 
to be possessed of the benetit of a liberal education^ 
It may be proper to subjoin, that the theological 
academies at present established are exceedingly re* 
spectable, and are solely couhned to the education of 
students of divinity.! 

Principal Carstares' proposal was an entire innova- 
tion upon the system of education pursued in all the 
Scottsh universities. Complaints, it appears, had 

* 

* A simibr plan was' adopted in Ireland. FkL The Loyalty of * 

Presbyterians in Great Britain and Ireland, by James Ktlpauick, 
minister of Belfast, 1 7 13, 4to. 

f I ttiu igtioruut of the precise number of £ngU4imcn who have 
bnnaries at the Scotish luuversities. There nay probably be from 
nx to ten. 
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hccA made by the English students of the want of 

proper accommodation in Edinburgh. Poor as the 
biiitdi^gs of tbe city were at that time^ it is hardly 
coaoeivable that a few English students could not 
|>e acconiisodated with comfortable lodgings in the 
city, and with every other necessary conveiiience 
they might require. The truth seems to be^ that it 
was not the want of accommodation in tlie city, but 
within the college of Edinburgh, of which they com- 
plained. It was the custom, in the English college$| 
for the students to reside within the walls; so it 
bad been in Edinburgh, and in the other Scotish 
universities. It is probable, therefore, tliat it was an 
imitation of this practice, winch was formerly uni- 
versal, that they were anxious to introduce; and 
they might imagine that a greater degree of respect-r 
ability would thereby be acquired, and the character 
of the new institution stand higher in the estimatiqii 
of their country mei^ 

Subscriptions weie to be applied for from the whole 
body of English dissenters ; and the sum collected 
was to be appropriated to ti^e purpose of enlarging 
the buildings of the* college, so as to render it ca« 
pablc of accommodating all the English students. 
It must be admitted, that the only account of the 
Pnncipars plan is very brie^ and, consequently^ 
very general ; and ought, on that account, not to be 
subjected to a very rigprous ea^mination* But 
pne cannot lidp observing, that the English dissent* 
jers, even at that tifne, formed a yery numerous 

Vol. II. D 
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body; and if tl^e number of theii students bore any 
proportion to the other uieoibers of the university, 
the scheme must have been very soon found to be 
impracticable,* not to mention other objections. 
An English tutor was to preside at the common 
table; and he, together with proper assistants, was 
to be the guardian of the morals of the studt^nts, 
assist them in tlieir academical exercises, and in* 
struct them in such branches of education as were 
not taught in the university. 

We may rest assured, that any plan proposed by 
Principal Carstares had been most maturely digest- 
ed; and that it was not only plau&ibie in itself, but 
arranged after such a skilful manner, as to render it 
most probable that it would succeed, and be agree- 
able to all parties. His education and long residence 
abroad, as well as in England, afforded him oppor- 
tunities of being well acquainted with the economy 
of seminaries of instruction, and with those regula* 
tions wlrich were deemed most expedient for the 
proper management of such institutions* While in 
England, also, he maintained a close connexion with 
the leaders an ong' the dissenters, whose political 
consequence, and principles respecting the nature of 
government, had contributed so much to the eleva- 
tion of William to the throne. He thus became ac- 
quainted with their most private sentiments, not 
only respecting great political questionsi but with 

* la 1720, fifty-seven students attended the prelections of Dr 
Monro alone. 
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their opinions upon many matters which were nearly- 
related to thfir own society. Among so enlightened 
a body of men, it is impossible to suppose that the 
education of their students, upon which tlicir respect- 
ability in the state, as well as in the church, so 
much depended, did not frequently form the sul:ject 
of their deliberations. It is well known that, at the 
accession of the Prince of Orange, their prospects 
seemed to o|)cn very propitiously; and many schemes 
for the more complete establishment and prosperity 
of the dissenting interest at large were then in agi- 
tatioD. These, and other reasons, it is probable, had 
attracted tlie Principal's more peculiar attention, 
after he had been appointed to the superintendence 
of a Scotish university. 

From the short sketch of the plan which has been 
above detailed, it evidently appears that it was de* 
signed to be an institution subsidiary to the uni« 
versity, or rather to be incorporated with it. At 
the same time, it must be ackncnv Icclgcd tliat, from 
the very nature of the institution, it may be inferred 
that, though not altogether independent of academk 
cal police, certain immunities were bestowed, which 
constituted it a perfectly separate society* A strong 
connexion was designed always to subsist between 
it and England ; so strong, that the parent stock 
was on all occasions to be recognized, and the stu* 
dents were to consider themselves as a colony which 
it had sent out. In short, it was to be understood^ 

# 

that, though naturalized in Scotland to a certain at** 

]> 2 
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teat, they were nevertheless natives of the mother 
country ; and ought to look upon tbeifselra in the 

light of catechumens, by whom the dissenting 
churches were to he supplied with men of piety and 
talents. The sons of gentlemen of private fortune^ 
who were either inUncicd for the business of civil 
life» or who did not propose to themselves any par-* 
ticular object, were (as has been already mentionedX 
not excluded from the beueht to be derived from the 
institution, but their franchise was to be considered 
as on]y subordinate to the piiocipal object of the 
establishment* 

. The precise objects of bringing down an English 
tutor, with proper assistants, sire difficult to deter- 
mine. It cannot be doubted that one principal in* 
tention of this arrangement Was, that the body of 
English dissenters might be satisfied that the direc- 
tion of the whole, even in its most minute details, 
was under their immediate inspection, and conse* 
quently possessed a higher claim upon their patron- 
age and support. It ought, at the same time, ta 
be >observed, that the intercourse between South 
and North Britain was then so little, that no accu* 
rate information respecting the manners and cus<i 
toms of each other was possessed by either nation, 
Jt is true the same observation cannot b^ apphed tQ 
Principal Carstares* But he was too well acqui^nt- 
ed with human nature, to be ignorant of the indis- 
pensiblf necessity of indulging mankind in innoceat 
prgwUccs, ptToceeding Aom ii want of knowledge isi 
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order to render them useful to themselves ; and be 
was aware of the sdicitude entertained by all atten- 
tive^parentsand relationsi respecting the necessity of 
keeping a vigilant eye upon young men, in what 
was esteemed a foreign country, and at a time of 
life when they were most exposed to temptation. In 
order to gratify this very reasonable anxiety^ and to 
obviate every objection that might be made, persons 
of known steadiness and learnins: were to accom- 
pany them to £dinburgh| and to assist the students 
in their academical exercises. It may be remarked, 
in tlie general, that young tnen, at least a very great 
proportion of them, are, through many causes, apt 
to misapply that time which ought exclusively to be ' 
devoted to their studies, and to spend it unprofita- 
bly, and sometimes to squander it in such a way as 
to injure both their health and morab at the same 
time. To guard against the hazard ol* such conse- 
quences, the best preventive is top take care that 
tlieir time he lully occupied, and never be permitted 
to bang heavy on their hands ; and tills the dili- 
gence of a private tutor can easily accomplish. I do 
not affirm that a tutor or his assistants ought, in 
imitation of some Roman Catholic colleges on the 
continent, to attend their pupils when engaged in 

their innocent diversions.* The same end can be 

'i 

• A great number of the French and Italian colleges have country 
seats attached to their semiDaries, whither the ^outU repair during 
the time of vacation. Some yean ago, a gentleman informed me, thai . 
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aceomplisbed without so strict a regimen, which lias 

a tendency to excite disagreeable ideas in the inind« 
It is an acknowledged truth, that instruction in 
the learned languages^ and education in general^ is 
much more ditlicult to Ije obtained in England, even 
at this day, than it is in Scotlandf The public 
achools continue to be j)retty stationary in Scot* 
land since the reformation, in as far as respects the 

• method of teaching Greek and Latin ; ^nd they 
V have most commonly been well taught. But^ in Eng* 

land, there was not the same facility of instruction, 
particularly for the sons of dissenters. Perhaps, there* 
fore, it was the consciousness of this class of stu- 

• dents of the defect under wiiicji they laboured, from 
the necessity of their situation, which occasioned 
this proposal. They could thus be enabled to keep 
pace with tiieir fellow students in the same class; 

. and this redoubled application could not ikii mate* 
lially to accelerate the progress of tlieir studies. 

But que grand cause oi tutors being appointed 
wasi the manner in which young men were and still 
are educated in England. They copamenced the 
study of theology along with their acaclemipal course ; 
and their attention to t|ie languages and to philoso- 
phy never interrupted the fprmer. l^h^h attendance 

the country-house and vineyards belonging to the college at which 
he was educated at Home, were upon the very spol where Cicero's 
celebrated villa of Tusculanum formerly stood* He went there in 
}7^9 and lenaiiied for twelve ye^n} and is a man of great |>|obiiy« 
How many striking nflectioiu does not this produce ! 
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at a Scotish divinity ball was thus rendered unne* 

cess^iy ; and the most important part of their edu* 
catioQ was to be conducted after the English fashion* 
So that they only changed tlie place of study ; every 
thing else was to proceed after the form established in 
England, 

Permission has frequently been granted to persons, 
who were not members of the Senatus Academicus^ to 
teach in the college. Thus, French and drawing 
were taught in this manner for some 3 cars ; and, 
at a very early period, so was the Hebrew language. 
No objections, therefore^ seem to have been antici* 
patcd iVom tlie honoui able patrons. But the death 
of Principal Carstares overturned the ^wliple prcgect. 
It is impossible even to conjecture what influence it 
might have produced upon the university and upon 
the dissenters. It is to be regretted that the experi- 
ment had not been made. . 

Principal Carstares was one of the most eminent 
characters of the age in which he lived. He had 
mixed much with the most celebrated politidans 
both in Holland and in this country ; and appears 
always to have, maintained his reputation for inte* 
grity in situations iu lie was exposed to great 

temptations, . He was well acquamttd with public 
affairs. Possessed naturally of an active mind, he 
was most assiduous in executing any business which 
was entrusted to him. Even his enemies irespected 
him ; and those who, like himself, favoured the revo« 
lutiou, reposed the most unbounded confidence in 
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him. He managed Sciiitish aflBirs with such discre^ 
tioo, during the reigns of William and Anne, that he 
made few public enemies ; and duch was bis know* 

ledge of human nature, his prudence, and conc iliating 
temper^ that he was held in the highest estimatioa 
by those who still adhered to the House of Stuart; 
So great was his influence both in church and state, 
that he was generally called Cardmai Carstaresr He 
was eminent for fab private virtues ; atld, as^ the bead 
of an university^ he conducted himself with such 
thoderation and good 8eiise» and, at the same time^ 
entered with such ardour into whatever regarded its 
interests, that he not only was the object of universal 
esteem and respect with his coHeagues, but all 
connected with the college looked up to him as a 
father and benefactor. Principal Carstares died in 
1715, while holding the Office, for the fourth time, 
of moderator of the general assembly, — the highest 
honour which the Church of Scotland has in its 
power to confen There is a portrait of him in the 
large hall, presented, on the death of Mrs CarstareSj^ 
* by her executor^ Mr Charles Macky, professor of 
universal history. 

The professors in general reniained only for a 
short time in the College about the beginning of the 
last century. Thesmallness of the appoiatmeuts (as 
has been mentioned) is the only reason which can 
be assigned. The greater number had been intended 
for the church, and licenced in the establishment. 
A church living was more valuable ; and, in thos^ 
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^ays, was, esteemed a more respectable' situation in 
life than a professorship in any of the universities. 
iTheir salaries which were allowed by the Towih 
council were small \ the number of students incon^ 
siderabie ; and the lionorary which they paid| when 
. any was required, was one guinea. The state of 
society in this country is now so materially altered, 
that, generally speaking, the emoluments of a pro* 
lessor in Edinburgh are much superior to theoe of 
a country clergyman. 

Sir Robert Sibbald, atttdng his multifiurious en* 
dieavours to benefit his native country, proposed to 
teach natural history and medicine during the course 
of the same year* (1706)i He was now far advanced ia 

life; but his ardour in the cultivation of science, and 
his zeal to promote its progress, were still unabated* 
be designated himself by the modest name of FkUu^ 
trisy which literally signifies studious of medicine ; and 
we are informed that he had successfully practised 
medicine for forty^three years* Thw ascertains that 
he had graduated in 1663. 

Sir Robert was to teach these sciences during 
spring in pHMte colleges. It is necessary to observe 
that| in Oxford and Cambridge, and in the foreign 
universities^ such as Gottingeni Sec the professors ai^ 
according to the statutes, obliged to deliver at least 
cne pubticxouiat of lectures. This is considered^ and 
actually is, a mere form ; the number of lectures 

? Vid* AdvertiseBieo^ vol. i. 576* 
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being as few as tbey chiue to make them. Tliey 
thus take a fortnal possession of the professorship, 

and are entitled to the enjoyment of ail the rights 
and privileges of the umTersity* They begin to 
teach in real earnest in their private colleges. These 
the students frequent, and tor admission to winch 
tliey pay the usual fees; and it is from these that 
the revenues' of those who undergo the drudgery of 
teacliiog are principally derived* In the English 
universities, some of the professorships are so ricliiy 
endowed, that the professors have not taught for 
these hundred years. It was in imitation of the 
custom abroad that Sir Robert adopted his proposed 
method of teaching. 

Tlie qualifications which lie required from the 
students, before they could be admitted to his class, 
were such as to induce few to make appUcatiun to 
him to be enrolled as bis pupils. They were to be 
*^ well acquainted Mdth the Latin and Greek Ian* 
guagesi all philosophy, and the principles of mathe* 
matics ; and certificates from the difierent professors 
under whom they had stu(hed were to bt produced." 
The lectures were, according to die universal prac- 
tice» to be delivered in Latin* 

It would no doubt be very desirable that those 
who devote themselves to the study of medicine 
should be distinguished both for their proficiency 
in literature and science. These preliminary studies 
constitute an admirable introduction to their medical 
pursuits; but it may be fairly called in question 

\ 
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whether so strict regulations as Sir Robert Sibbald^s be 

indispensibly necessary, or rather whether any pro- 
iiassor of medicine can reasonably expect tlie genera- 
lity of his students to be possessed of sucli qualiiica* 
tions. By restrictions of this kind, the cultivation 
of the science is materially retarded, because men of 
genius are prevented from having access to the pro- 
per schools ior instruction, liesiiies^ a man like 
Sibbaidy so enthusiastically attached to bis profes- 
sion, rendered himself less useful than he might have 
otiierwise been. There can be no hesitation in ad- 
mitting that he was perfectly competent to teach 
natural history and medicine ; but whether he en- 
tered upon the task at this time cannot be ascer- 
tained. 

Mr Charles Er&kine had taught philosophy for 
some time in the university^ and was one of the four 
regents. Upon 17th October 1707, however, he 
demitted this office; and presented to the Town-coun* 
cii a commission from the Queen, appointing him 
professor of public Jaw and the law of nature and 
nations. The Council protested against the institu- 
tion of this new professorship, because they con- 
sidered it as a misapplication of the L.300 per 
annum which liad been given to the university by 
* King William.* One hundred 4>ounds sterling of 
this donation were appropriated to the foundatiop of 
a second professor of theology, which never seems 

^ Counc. RegiiU Ap. Ann, 
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to have been carried into effect (aniess it had origi- 
nal ly been intended for the primarius professor of 
divinity) ; and the remaining two hundred for the 
maintenance of twenty bursars of theology, at ten 
pounds each. Mr Erskine's salary was lixed at 
L.150» and paid by the exchequer; in consequence 
of which, fifteen of the bursars were discharged. 
The opposition of the patrons produced no change 
in the deternlination of government; and, accord- 
ingly, Mr Erskine was admitted to the exercise of 
his office upon 7th November J 707. 

Natural jurisprudence^ or public law, and the law 
of nature and nations, have engaged the attention 
of philosophers in every age of the world. Society 
tould not exist in its moat barbarous state, without 
, heiu^ in possesion of some general maxims or kws, 
ibunckd on human nature, and derived from those 
necessary relations which naturally arise from Inen 
associatmg together. To reduce society to its pri- 
ttiaTy elements, and to delineate those rules accotding 
to which the conduct of its members ought to be 
directed in the management both of their private 
and public affairs, has been a favourite subject of in- 
vestigation among speculative men. It exercised 
the genius of Plato and Aristotle among the Greeks, 
and of Cicero among the Latins. Cicero's treatiate De 
Legibus has been transmitted to us in a very muti» 
lated state. The few quotations from his work JJc 
Republican have induced the most competent judges 
to form a high idea of its exceiknce; but the frag- 
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luents are so few, that it iias only excited their re* 
gret that the speculations of so great a master, upon 
so mterestiiig a subject^ should have perished by the 
hand of time. 

Upon the revival of learnings the attentibn of its 
eoltivatori was principally directed to the editing of, 
and applying their skill to, the classics. Philology, 
by which the . only true introduction to literature 
can be procured, was the chief object of their study^ 
Melancthon is said to have attempted something like 
the philosophy of law ; and a Grerman, of the name 
of Benedict Winkler, published, In 1615, a work . 
entitled of the JPrindpUs of Law. The science of 
jurisprudence received very little improvement firom 
their efforts. At last, the celebrated Hugo Grotius 
directed his inquiries to the investigation of this in* 
tmsting subject* He is represented to have done 

so in consequence of perusing the works of Lord 

Bacon, a^d at the solicitation of Nicolas de Peiresc^ 
couDcillor to the piurliament of Provence,* whom 
3ayle calls the " Attorney General of literature." 
few men were better qualified thi^n Grotius for such 
an enterprise. He was possessed of strong natural 
sense, extraordinary acuteness, capable of the most 
profiwnd reflection, his erudition very extensive hi^ 
reading prodigious, and application to study, in the 
midst of very various occupations, constant and un- 
wearied; and, besides, his love of truth was sincere* 

* BarlMyrac'sTraQiUtifmof Pafii»dp|fl( Pfe^ 
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The celebrated work, De Jure BelB ac Paeis, and 

which he liad originally designed to have entitled 
De Jure Naiura et Gentium^ was first published at 
Paris, in 16«5, and dedicated to Louis XIII. The 
history at literature aiibrds no similar eiLampie of a 
work of science prodoctng so instantaneous^ and at 
the same time so permanent an tlllct upon all the 
civilized nations of Kurope* The most eminent men 
of the age wrote' commentaries upon it** It was 
explained publicly in the universities; and though 
Grotius himself had studiously avoided scholastic 
•ttbtleties, yet all the logomachy of the schools waa 
introduced about ti>e meaning of particular words 
used in the treatise. 

r In 1640, John Selden publbhed a work concern* 

ing the law of nature and nations, according to the 
doctrine of theJews.t The learned are generally 
agreed that it was wTitten in opposition to Grotius, 
to whom, however, he never alludes. He considers 
the subject as having never been discussed before; 
but his theory is not founded upon naiuFal reason, 
but upon what are called the Seven Precepts of 
* Noah, whose authority rests upon a rabbmioat 
fable. 

♦ Only fifty years after the death of Grotius, it was published at 
Frankfort on the Oder, Cum Commcnlariis Variorum; an honour, 
tays Bft^le, whicU was bestowed upon the aocieats only, aftei thit 
hpie of many 8ges» 

t Its tttW is, Joaonis Seldcoi de Jure Nstorali et Gentiuni juxta 
DiKiplinain Ebraeorum I4bri Scptcm. I^ndtni l640, f>U * 
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The only successor worthy of Grotiusi about this 

period^ was Samuel Baron de PuftendorfF. His 
Elements of Universal Jurisprudence were first pub* 
lished at the Hague in ]660; and again, in 1684, he 
pubiislied the same work, but greatly enlarged. It 
is composed upon a much more extensive plan than 
that of Grotius, and is more methodical. We shall 
afterwards find that it was also introduced into the 
Scotlsh universities ; but, at the time of which we 
are speakingi Grotius was the text-book. 

So fashionable had the study of natural jurispru- 
dence become, that a professor was esteemed to have 
neglected the most interesting and important part of 
his course, if he omitted to read with his students 
Grotius* treatise. It is impossible to peruse this 
work witliout being strongly impressed with the 
idea, tliat how learned soever the professor might be, 
he had a ditiicult task to perform. Young gentle- 
men; who had only been initiated into the elements 
€ii criticism, and whose acquaintance with the clas« 
sics could not be presumed to be very intimate, felt . • 
great disgust at tiie many quotations from authors 
in all known languages* The pertinency of many 
of these passages may surely be questioned ; and the 
applicability of a very great proportion of them is to 
be ascertained by critical acumen, of which few are 
possessed. It was the fashion of authors in those 
times to display a great profusion of learning in all 
their writings. They could not divest themselves of 
early habits and, from the frequency with which 
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quotatioQg weie made, there seems to be little doubt 
that the greater number imagined that their workt 

either were or would be supposed to be imperfect 
wiUiout such an embellishujent.* A custom, there- 
fore, which was preicribed by neceasaty, was speedily 
introduced, of editing what may be called a syllabua 
(of the worl^ of Grqtius* In this the autbotrs did no^ 
confine themselves to the words of the original, 
tiiough they adopted the form of expression there 
employed, whi^never it appeared to be consistent 
with their plan* As Grotius was justly esteemed 
a standard book, their object seems to have been tp 
give an abstract of the philosophical speculations it 
cqntained respecting jurisprudeqce (the only part 
useful for their peculiar purpose as the publip ia^ 
stmctors of the youth), and to omit the criticisms 
upon language, the classical allusions, and a great 
mass of other miscellaneous matter. It lias been so 
often .mentioned in the former part qf this work, 
tb^t it seems unnecessary to repeat, that the profes- 
aors, not in Scotland only, but throughout the whola 
4Df Europe^ at this time, dictated their lectures to the • 

* How irequ^tjy does the grest Rsmsn oiafor intnMlwos qaotatt 
tions from Ennius, Pacuviui, and LucUius, not to mention hb great 

Grecian masters. All that I mean to exprLi>s at present is, that as 
hamau nature has always been actuated by similar passions, the 
beautiful allusions which Cicero has so happily made, in his philoso-. 
phkal works particularly) discover the bias of his studies, 
and with what etithti|if)ttie ardoar lie itidiil|;ed in his csriy reoolkc^ 
lion*. 
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students ; a custom which I think could easiiy be 
]m>ved to baye originated ftom the anxiety of the 
teachers that those under their care might be pos- 
' s^sed of a complete system of the doctrines taught 
in their coarse, and that, for many reasons, this was 
the best method to benefit them essentially ; because, 
though it did most assuredly consume time, the pro- 
fessor was not precluded from subjoining such ex- 
temporary remarks, by way of elucidation or con- 
firmation, as either the abstruse nature of the sid>* 
ject, or the proficiency of his pupils, might render 
expedient 

, About the beginnintg of thb year, and previous to 
the induction of Mr Areskine, Mr William Scott, 
one of the regents of philosophy^ published an 
abridgment. of Grotius Anmiaikmlnm ei Cmmeth 
tariis sekctis iUustratum in usum studiosa Juventutii 
Acadcmia Edmemu. £dinburgi, 1707, 4to." It 
is dedicated to the patrons. The apology, in his pre- 
face, is to abridge the labour of the students. He 
has taken considerable liberties with his author in 
regard to the /iftf#; but his oommentaries are plain 
and Judicious, accompanied with great modesty* As 
far as I have consulted it, I entertain little doubt 
but that it may still be read with advantage 
young students. 

The fonndalion of a new piofessorsbip of the law 
of nature and nations appears to have been oo^tsion* 
ed in a great measure by Mr Areskines interest at 

yoL.li. X 
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court, !n consequence of the active part which his 
connexions had taken in regard to the accompli&h- 
tnimt of the union of the Wd kitigd^m^ In l?0(^ 
when only twenty years of age# after a comparative 
triaiy he had been elected regent of pfaUosophyi and 
'})ad probably been educated ^bt the church. Hie 
became a member of the faculty of adrocates 17th 
'iJ'une 1704 ;* and, wt have seeto, entered n'pou bis 
new ilinction in November 1707. I rather imagine 
that his public lectures on jurisprudence were soon 
discontinued. • The four regents had been acbustom* 
ed to give lectures to their students upon tliat sub- 
ject ; and many of the topics whicii they were called 
upon' to discuto were neaMy 'alHed to the theory of > 
public law; and it is not improbable that such stu- 
dents as proposed to be lawyers, viewed it in the' 
light of 'ati innovation ; and as they were not com* 
pelled by any statute to attend his prelections, they 
speedily became indifierent tb the task, and rather 
considered it as an unnecessary labour. 

The gircat majority of the faculty of advocates 
were then strongly attached to the exiled family. 
So were, and, if possible, in a higher degree, the so- 

^ The following is extracted from ttib records of tbat honoanibli* 

bod) . <* 17tli June 1704. — Mr CIkh Ics Arcbkine, son to llie latt^ Lord 
Cardross, was publicly examined upon the title quadrtipes paupc* 
•rimJeeUii dieatur; and, being found qualified, wu remitted to ib^ 
fkmf £«r.alaw lor hii lesHHi before the iords, 9» me is^" 
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cicty of writers to the signet* Ifa short, the legal 
strength (if I may so express layseit ) of the whole 
nation was hostile to the. umon, which was then 

the great rallying point, and by which a man's poli- 
tical opinions were estimated. The institution, thera 
ibrey of this regitu professorship was intended as k 
mark of the most decided attention of government 
to the bar, as none but a member of the faculty of 
advocates is competent to receive that appointment. 

Mr Areskine's practice as a Scotish barrister be- 
came considerable in a very short time. He came 
better prepared than most young men to the study 
of the law ; and the success which be afterwards had 
in life^ must be ascribed to this, as well as to his di- 
ligence and application in the proteasiou lie had cho- 
sen, 

Archibald Earl of Islay, and afterwards Duke of 

Argyle, from the period of his being appointed Lord 
High Treasurer of Scotland, which was in 170i> till 
his decease in 1761, was the confidential servant of 
governmenti and managed the whole Scotisii affairs. 
It is not improbable that it was through his Lord* 
ship's influence that Mr Areskine was created pro- 
fessor of public law ; but it is certain that, through 
him, he was made Solicitor-General in 17S5, and 
Lord Advocate in 1737. The same generous patron 
got him advanced to the bench in 1744^ when he 
assumed the title of Lord Tinwald; and, in the 
course of a few years, he was promoted to be Lord 
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Justice«Glerk« He died in extreme old age in 1763, 
siuch respected, {ie imifonnly discharged tlie du- 
ties of the various public stations whicli he filled, 
with great credit to himself^ and muc^ to tlie satis* 
Action of the puUtc He is represeoted as having 
been an able civiliani an easy and graceful spcakei^ 
and possessed ai very itigratiatiug manners. 
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CHAVTEB. IX. 

kuki fer teadtii^m the UtmeNiijt^TU M€t^^J^ 
mci tat^hi^Natmral Phibmpky — Pr^^uanhip of 
Greek esiaiUiked'-Tke LUnvry—Another attempt 
to a mmm oiae EngiM Dimt^en^The High 

School — Pra/inorship if Botani^'— Of Chemistry-^ 
Dr Pitcairm 

» 

Party spirit was carried to a ^reat height in Scot* 
land at the begiamng of the last ceatary. Jealcmsy 
pitrailcd between the two naitkms ; fthd the nratnal 
recriniimitioBs which daily isaucd from the press^ 
produced the natural effect of withdrawing the at* 
teiltioii of all partieft fiom the coitivatioii of polite 
leamiag^ The press wa$ laid under restraints; 
aad^ anaoog other mtrictions^ the Town-Coiuictl^ 

upoa 20th February 1708, declared, that, " tor the 
better discovering of the printers of public papers or 
pamphlets within this city, liberties^ and privileges 
thereof, which may be justly censured by the govern- 
ment^ statute and ordain that/ in ttaie coning» none 
of the said printefs presume to print any papers or 
pamphlets without aiHxing their names thereto ar 
printed by them, under the penalty of fifty merkflt. 
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to be paid by tbe transgressors herein ; and ordained 
these presents to be printed and published^ that none 
may pretend ignoiaiice,'^ Tbe universities partici- 
pated of the general agitation ; and tbe peace and 
quietness of academical retirement was most mate- 
rially interrupted. The favourers of the union, how* 
ever, still maintained tbe ascendancy ; and really 
were extremely desirous to improve the plan of 
teaehiug in the university. Tl^e person who was* 
most active at Ihts time, not only in whatever re* 
spected the interests of the college, but the welfare 
of the city of Edinburgh in general^ was Sir Samuel 
M^LeilaBy who had. been repeatedly ' taised to the 
dignity of Lord Provost, and was member for the 
city. He was a decided whig, and strongly per- 
siiided of 'tlie political expediency and the advan- 
tages which would accompany tbe union. He was 
remarioable for bis pubKc spirit, and was -genemllj 
esteewd as an upright and liberal miaded iiMigis-* 
trate; and so highly was he respected| tbat^ at his 
decease^ ; though not in oflSce at the tiiie, the rtiagia- 

tratcs resolved to attend his funeral in their robes. 
}ie was provost during tbe year 170& The ibliow* 
ing nntfute 4{ the Town-Coanoil throws great light 
upon the state of the- university at that time. 

" r 

^IkHnbUrgh, 16?* Jiwie 17W. 
*^ The council taking to their consideration what 
may be the most proper methods tot^ advancing of 

' ■ - • ' : 

. ^ Couttc Regpst. 
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agreed upon the following aiticlcs as an rule of teach- 
iog tb^ said CQikge ^iPr4|8<?^. Tiia. t U die partsj 
of pbil09ophy be taught in twa years, as^tfaey, are: 
in the moat famous universities abroad. Secundo, 
That, as a consequence of ilm ^rticU^ . there be but 
two pUlOsophy classes M the college^ to be taught by 
two of the four present professor^ pf philo30phy, 
T^arikii Tbat^ in the first of time ofofise^.the ^tuileiite ' 
be taught logic and metaphysics ; and, in the last, a 
CQoipen4 of ethn^s aat^iral philosophy. QuariP^ 
Beoause there are inany useful things belopging 

the pneumatics and moral philosophy, which the two • 
professor^ in the present method of teaching classeii, 
cannot overtake, thei^rb it is propo^ that one 
the two remaining professors shall he appointed la 
teiush tboaf two parts of philosofdiy buko faUy, aC 
sueb times as the students are not obliged to be in 
their classes ; and bepause he has not the charge 
a class, hp may havit publip lessons of philosophy. iA 
the common hall, where all the students may be pre- 
sent, at such times as shall be ti^ost couvenientt 
Omf^f That there shall be a fixed profi?s$0|? of Greek | ' 
but so that neither he nor his successors shall, upon 
any pretence whatever, enclei^vour to bipder the 
admission of students into the philosophy clifisea ill 
the usual manner, although they jioye not been 
taught (Smek by him. Se^t^p Aqd, in. regmrd the 
present professors have given proof of their qua* 
, liUcaUpn^ in all the parts both pf philosophy an4 
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Greek, therefore^ when any of these four fto£tB$on 
places become vacant^ the temaioing profenon of 
these now in places, allenarly shall have the oifer of 
the vacancy acoording to their standing ; and, whea 
one chooses it, the rest shall, in the like manner, be 
allowed to succeed him. 

Ttie same liay, the council considering, that as thef 
knowleiige of the Greek tongue is a TalnaUe piece of 
learning, and much esteemed in all parts of the workl 
-where letters and science <k> Aoaririi, so theyt beitt(( 
willing to contribute their utmost endeavour to ad- 
vance the knowledlge of tliat language, do judge 
' that nothing ean moee efieetnallj promote the said 
end, than the fixing a professor of Greek within the 
college of this buigh; And the council being fully 
satisfied with the sufficiency and capacity of Mr 
William Scott, one of the professors of philosophy 
there^ as to the dischargtQg of the said office and 
profession, they do thefefore agree that the sakl Mr 
William Scott be professor of Greek in the said coU 
lege^ and have right to all the fees» profits^ emphi- 
mentSy and privileges, belonging to the said profes«» 
sion, or which he formerly enjoyed; Providing 
always, likeas k is hereby specially piovided and 
declared, that, notwithstanding of this present, it 
shall be lawful for any student to enter to the semy 
dass, or any luperior class, alb^t he was not a bajan, 
or taught Greek by the said Mr William Scot^ sick-* 
like and as freely in all respects as formerly: De- 
claring, that the said Mr William Scott^ by his ie* 
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gtee of senicrity amongst the professors of phlloso- 
fhjj oroUiervaySy and which he presently poMCues, 
is not to be prejudged witopailed by his acoq>fcatipa 
hereof ; but that he and his successors in office and 
juralessiott sball^ according to their admission^ be 
Mimbercd and placed amongst the prafie^sois of phi* 
losophy^ whercanent th^e presents shall be a war* 
rand» 

The same day, the conncil, taking to their serious 
consideration! that it is of great importance, for the 
better edneatbn of the students in the college of 
Edinburgh, that, while they are learnrag the several 
parts of phibsopliy, they should have an opportunity 
being more fully instructed in pneumatics and 
moral philosophy than they can be by the present 
method of teaching classes* do therefore appoint 
Mr William Law, piofessoi: of philosophy in the col- 
lege of Edinburgh, to teach pneumatics and moral 
philosophy to ths student^ at such times as they 
are not obliged to be in their classes i And seeing 
the said Mr William Law is not to have the charge 
of a particular class, tbey do appoint him to have 
public lessons of philosophy in the common hall, 
where all the students shall be present, at such times ^ 
as shall be most convenient, fiat because it may 
not be convenient that the said Mr William La\v 
should leave the class that he hath at present^ until 
they have finished their course of philosophy, which 
they cannot do before April next, therefore, they 
appoint that the said Mr William Law shall begin to 
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teacli tbe said pneitaiBticM tnd marol philosophy in 
October IJOQ: And because the said Mr William 
law may be at cmimdmble kaa by this alleratio]i,r 

therefore, the council are to use endeavours to find a 
fund which will afford titty pounds stefliDg yearly4^ 
the said Mr Wiliiam LafQ5' b)i and attour of fais^fM 
sent salary ; And, in the mean time, the council, 
with the extraordinary deacons, oblige themselves* 
and their successors in oflio^ to pay to the saii 
Wiillaui Law live hundred merks yearly, commencing 

from October 17091 aoMk appointed ^he pieaentiMd 
succeeding college treasttrmi to pay tp the osaoildfii 

William haw the aforesaid sum of iive hundred^ 
merks yearly of additional aalary^ together withdtb» 
present salary paid to him, at two terma is the year^ 
W hitsunday and Martinmas yearly, -beginning th«r 
first term's pajrment at Whitsunday 1710^ uidiibtiuM 
forth termly until the said fund of fifty pounds steri 
}ing be provided."'* 

The patrons were anxiously desirous that the same 
methods of teaching should be established that prei« 
vailed in the foreign nniversities. They more parti's 
cularly alluded to Utrecht and X^yden ; for those 
seminapes were not only itf the zenitli of their repa«» 
tation at this time, but they were the great places of 
resort to such Scotsmen as proposed to take the 
benefit of being educatiBd «|broad» f he i^vocatioq 

^ Coanc. Regist* foU xxxix* - 
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of the edict of Nan tz, in 1685, had dissolved all 
ocmnexioii betwioea the Seotiab prot^taat studenta 
and the universities of Fiance. The states of Hoi* 
land alone afibrded them an opportunity of eultivat^ 
ing those studies to whioh they werC' s» asaoh at* 
tachet} ; and the spirit of fodependenoe is so pdwer- 
fill a stimuiusj that the professors of those universities^ 
during this periodi heoame by far the most eimfl|e&t 
literary characters in Europe. In eritioisniy in Iav« 
and in medicine^ tliey liave had few rivals* 

The economy of the university has jsustained very 
littie alteration since this arrangement in 17M. The 
ordinary regular course of study has nearly continued 
the same. The propriety and good effecta thp 
division of lafaoar now began to be perceived. The 
variety of subjects on which each professor had 
^rmerly to prelect, /could not fail to distsact his 
own attention, and render it impossible ibr him 'to 
do justice to a great part' of his course. It waS|^ 
therefor^ Molved, that tfaore should be two pbilot 
Sophy classes. 

The ancients divided philosophy, 1. Into miuraif 
which included all speculative sciences, concaming 
substances, whether corporeal op incorporeal. 8. Into 
inoj^ai, which included ethics and politics; and, 3» 
raHffndl, which comprehended logic and rhetpria 
Aristotle, however, was the author who referred all 
the common attributes of spiritual substances, those 
which related tp God and the human soul, to what 
be called metaphysics. The sclK)lastics followed his 
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example* The logic taught at this time was littte 
more than a repetitioa of the same system, of which 
so full an aecount has been given in the former part 

of this work. The metaphysics were, if possible, of 
a much mote abstract nature. This sciencey as it was 
eaUed» speonkced ** de enie quod a nuUmm at oft- 
Uractum^ It formed, therefore, a system which 
pietendcd to csipkin the most general profperties of 
aO spiritoal esiitenceS8» but more especially those of 
God and the human soul. This attempt at genera^ 
Ksation constituled a part of what is the chief 
characteristic of the Aristotelian philosophy* But the 
period has now gone by for conceiving it to be with* 
in the reach of the human faculties to establish a 
system which may not improperly be called " tlie 
Philosophy of the Universe,'* Tiusy however^ waa 
the error of Aristotle, Des Cartes^ and many others*' 
Ontology, which was the first subject treated of 
in meuphyncs^ was the moit cobweb science that 
emr exeictted the ingenuity of philosophers^ The 
doctrines it contained are so fhgitive in their aatur^ 
and in general so unintdiigible^ that nothing but 
early prejudice, and deference to great names, could 
ever have rendered it a popular study. It^ however^ 
did beoome popular ; because many men possessed of 
true philosophic genius, of great industry and know- 
ledge, though they had^ accordii^ to their own con^. 
ceptionsi felly appreciated the value of such puerile 
studies^ yet would have ii^ured thehr usdulness and 
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well earned reputatioiii had they not given way to 
the system thta in Yogue; like eveiy author who 
publishes a system of philosophy, many opinions ami 
theories most be investigated by a professor in his 
course, the absurdities of which must be exposed ; 
and the greater proportion of the history of philo- 
sophy consists of an enumeration and refutation <^ 
principles which had been gratuitously assumed. 

The next head of the system of roetapliysics was 
an inquiry into the human mind. Ko subject can 
be conGeived by man to be more interesting; The 
method in which the investigation was conducted, • 
could hardly kad to any satisikctory results* The 
critical question was still esteemed to be of prime 
, lmpoi tauce, that is, whether the thinking principle 
uras different from every thing corporeal. If we are 
to attempt to make any progress in the philosophy of 
mind, the assumption of either theory can aildrd us 
very little assistance in the outset of our inquiries. 
By ^air induction, it may hereafter become a point 
completely settled ; but be who succeeds in the de* 
monstration, Hittst have proceeded in his method of 
philosophizing after a quite contrary order. 

Metaphysicians also assumed the propotiten as a 
Act not to be disputed, that the mind of man was a 
simple uncompounded substance ; wliereas matter 
vas an aggregate of many diffieieiit aubatanoes. 
These observations, of eonrsei wcie intended to leftr 
. to the living animal only, ^t^ perhapsi it might 
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not occur te these pbildflophers, that) fts they dhose 
to express tiieniseive^ the res cogitans est unujn 
pmUm et mmpki^'' was a&ly removing the profound 
mystery of the constituent principles of the res 
cegiimT a little farther from our view ; and thus, 
by a prooeiB not uncommon, by the affectation of 
making every thing appear to be capable of a simple 
soiutioQ, conceal the real ditiicuky from observatioQ. 
Mind pofiieases qnalities by which it is distinguished^ 
as well as matter. For exauiple, mind is what rea- 
sons, wiUsi Body, what is extended, kc. These^ 
aa the old metaphysicians would say, are their ^^eoiii* 
munissima attrihuta but, in neither case, have we 
advanced far in the art of philosophizing* The in* 
' ortness of matter was assumed as an axiom, white 
the natural activity of spirit was as gratuitously > 
conceded; and, upon these two^ the whole theories 
depended which were then so popular. Again, 
generation and corruptioa were denied to mind, but 
pfedscated of matter. 

In their speadattons respecthig the powers of the 
mind, that is, the phenomena whicli are to be ob- 
served 1^ a caretiil analysis of its functions^ they 
succeeded much better. There are certain features 
which piesent themselves in so broad an aspect, that 
it is hn possible to peas them unobserved, such as the 
five senses ; connected witli which, they introduced 
a great many abatntct theories, which were of no 
ical value* This was^ however, the only part of the 
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touise fi om which any thing that resembled know- 
ledge could be obtained^ if we ea^cept the iiiatilio* 
iwiid they gave upoa natotal theblogy. The.ooorft 
tJf metaphysics generally concluded with this, the 
most sublime of ^11 subjects to wlneh the mimd of 
tean can Amjt its attention. At this fftst^e, the 
students read a portion of Cicero De Natura Dcarum^ 
particularly tb^ second book^ in which he is tlioi^ht 
to have deUVered his own senthnents upon this in* 
teresting topic. 

In the second pkUnofky dassy ethics and tiainml 
philosophy were to be taught. The theory of morals 
faad| as yet| been little studied in the schools of 
Vnodem times. In £ngiand» indeed, Dr Codwortb, 
in his " Intellectual ^S^^/m," had attempted to ex- 
plain and vindicate the theory of Plato, liis master, 
with all the ardour and ability which the Inost pro-» 
found erudition could supply. Hobbes espoused 
the system of Spicurus $ and erected a superstniotMre 
which had a most dangerous tendency, ennndated 
With the utmost confidence^ and maintained with a 
degree of acuteness and discrimination to which few ' 
parallels are to be fbnnd in the history of philosophy* 
Their works were, however, at that time but little 
known in Scotland. Locke's immortal wosk, tot 
pnblished in I699, gave a new impulse, as Wdl as 
direction, to the studies of British philosophers of a 
metapliysical turn of mind. Previous to that erai 
the prelections in the public schools updn ethibs 
were chiefly directed to an enumeration and dassifi* 
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cation of tlie public and private duties mankiad are 
called upon to discharge as members of society. 
Cioero*s treatise De O0km^ in which be chiefly fol- 
lows the Stoics, was read, as it still is in some uoi* 
versitiesi and commented on by the pr<rfes8orS| and 
may justly be oomidered as the gioiind«work of the 
system they taught 

It is much more difficult to give any thing like a. 
'tolerable aocoont of the lectures wbioh were deliveit- 
cd on natural philosophy at this time, than any of 
the other sciences enjoined to be taught under the 
new arrangement. From the earliesl ages^ the at* 
tention of philosophers had been directed to the 
wonderful phenomena of nature ; and they speedily 
wt about composing systeffls» by which their know- 
ledge might be arranged ; and engaged in the agree* 
able pleasure of explaining, as they imagined, the 
causes and reasons of what they had observed in the 
natural world. It was thk passion for system-build- 
ing that induced Thales, PythagaraSt and others, to 
become the founders of aeparate sect8» and to pro* 
pose theories whicfa should account for whatever they 
beheld* Aristotle liad engaged in the same under* 
taking; and the authority he had obtained as a phi- 
losopher upon other subjects, added greatly to the 
popularity of his system of physics* (n tl^e mid,dle 
and dark ages, his works^ or those supposed to be 
his, reUtive to this subject, were the text-books oP 
the public professors. Whilst the discoveries 3,nd 
juat reasonings of Copernicus^ Keplerj a^ Qalilec^ 
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Wfcfe held inco Jitempty the peripatetic system sttU 

maintained its ascendancy. Lord Baconi the con- 
temporary of the twd last mentioned philosophers^ 
was the irst who pointed oUt the otily jast method 
of philosophising. He'clearly sliewed that Aristotle 
accommodated his physicii to his logicst instead of 
doing, as lie ought to have done^ giving saeh a kind 
oj logic as would have been of real use in physics. 

The person^ however, who did more to undermine 
the eredit of Aristotle's physics than any other indi«' 
vidual in those days, was the celebrated Des Cartes, 
a man of a bold and enterprising genius, who^ with all 
the confidetiee of very superior abilitiesi* had the bardi* 
hood to set about the task of inventing a systeai, by 
which ail the phenomena of nature were to be ex* 
plained. It \% only necessary to observe here, that 
how visionary soever his system of cosmogony may 
he esteemed to be, tliat it speedily fi>und many pro« 
sely tea among the learned ; and its doctrines were in« 
troduced into the European universities, both prot€s«. 
tant and popish^ 

The university of Edinburgh possiessetf ttie high 
honour of having been the first public seminary ill 
Europe in which the Newtonian philosophy was^ 
publicly taught* Sir liaac was indeed Lucasian pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Cambridge; and, couse* - 
(piently, much honour is Reflected upon that illustri'^ 
ous seminary, by having cherished in rts bosom the 
greatest philosopher of any age or country. But the 
doctrines of tb^ Frinc^ were^ at their first public 
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cation, received at Cambridge with a degree of cold- 
]iefl^ which, at this distance of time, appears to be 
iinacooutitablie* The sister university took the lead 

in patronizing Newton's philosophy ia England 5 
but it was in Scotland where its high rank in the 
circle of the sciences was first asserted. 

Dav id Gregory was the first European professor 
who illustrated the philosophy of Newton in any 
public acadeniy. lie was admitted professor of ma- 
thematics in the university ot jbkiinburgh upon 17th 
October iS^ti,* when only twenty-two years of age* 
ills liiicle, James Gre^'orv, whuse controversy, or 
rather arnica coUatio^ with Sir Isaao Newton, is 
well ktnown, had shewn him the illustiious example 
of great success in the prosecution of mathematical 
science^ which inspired hi^ youtbftil, but naturally 
ardent^ mind with the idea of rivalling his illustri* 
ous predecessor. The " Princip'uT of Newton were 
iirdt published in ]687 ; and, in a very short time a& 
ter, he read lectures to his students upon the doc* 
trines it contained. In I691, he was preferred to 
be Savilian professor of astronomy at Oxford ; but 
the impression which he had made upon his pupils 
at Edinburgh wa.s uot to be eftaced The most ce» 
lebrated of those youths was John KeilH a native of 
the city of Edinburgh, who, possessing a kindred 
spirit with his master,, and a devoteduess to tiit cul- 
tivation of the same studies, determined to foiioMT 

y Councc Beg^8t« vol. xxx. [>« 243. 

■ 
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t)r Gregory's fortunes, and to profit by his example 
atid instructions. He repaired, therefore, to Oxford 

in 1694; and was the first who, in England, illus- 
trated the Newtonian philosophy, by experinients^ 
publicly exhibited to those who attended his prelec* 
tions. , And such was the fame which he acquired, 
that the university of Oxford conferred upon him 
the degree of doctor of medicine, without any solici'^ 
tation on his part* Thus, Gregory in Scotland, and 
Keill in England, were the first public lecturers on 
the *' Principia,** and both Issued from the same 
school. 

In the minute of the town^eouncil^ quoted above, . 
there seems to be some ambiguity as to the person 
whose duty it should be to teach natural philosophy. 
One would be apt to imagine, from the manner in 
which it is expressed, that the professor of moral 
philosophy also taught natural philosophy. I am' 
inclined to think, however, that this was not the 
case, from another tninute of the subsequent year. 

^* I8ih May 1709.— "the council appointed Gavin 

Plummer, picsent towii-ticasurer, to subscribe, in 
name of the good town, for the sum of htty pounds 
sterling, in order to the procuring instruments and 
machines necessary for confirming and illustrating, 
by experiments, the truths advanced, in the mathe* 
ipaftcs and natural philosophy within the university 
of this burgh, conform to tlie proposal emitted by 

tiie pimcipal and proie&sors thereof for tliat end; 

^ • - . . 
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And the good town bind and oblige themi and thdr 
successors to free and relieve the said Gavin Pittm«> 
mer of his said subscription*"* 

The mathematical professor at this time was Mr 

James Gregory, brotbt i to David, w Imm be succeed- 
ed on S5d September iGgH. , There can be no doubt 
that he was anxious to imitate bis brotber^s example. 
He appears to have done what his successor, Mr 
M^Laurin^ afterwards did, who taught natural phi* 
losophy, until it was erected into a separate profess 
sion. 

The patrons entered with spirit inta tlie view of 

benefiting the students, and affording them more 
ample opportunities of improvement. Wliile they 
were learning the several parts of phiksophy, Mr 
Williaift Law was appointed to deliver lectures on 
pneumatics and moral philosophy to the studentsi in 
the common hall, at such times as tibey were not inr* 
their classes. f The principal, as was formerly men- 
tionedi was in the practice of delivering lectures on 
subjects connected with theology in this vi^y-X Mr 
L^w was to teach gratis; his. former salary to be 

* Cottnow RegisK vol. xxmx, ^ 371* 

'I' 5o early 3d December l628, the professor of metaphysics 
ivas required to make a public lesson once ft-wceif. in said science/' 
Counc. Regtst. vol. xiv. p. lip. 

I FHncipal Colvtlle, i» the bcginninf of has Prokgomeiia in PhU' 
• Iptopblaaii Bfoimlen CbriitiaiiaBi,* tbtiar expiMiei himMlf t ^ Qam? 
nobis aoino sit (Deo ilsnte) etfaicam ChristtUMm ia anditono poblicoir 
pnslegerr," &c. 
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tontinuedi with the addition of 500 merks ; and, in 
diort, hw salary was to be at the least fifty pounds 
aterliog* It is probable that this arrangement con- 
tinued until 1789# as shall be afterwards explained. 

Many attempts had been made to establish a 
separate professorship of the Greek language; and 
at last this was accomplished* One of the earliest 
foundations in the university was that of humanity ; 
but no such chair had existed in the academv of 
Amsterdam or universities of Utrecht or I^ydem 
In each of these, however, there was a professor of 
Greek, whose titles, at full length, were, Grac€B 
lAngm, HUtmm^m €i Ehqmnius Profemr. They 
conjoined the study of the Latin tongue with the 
Gi;^€k ; and, at tlie beginning ot the session, public- 
ly advertised what authors, and passages of authors^ 
were to be explained in the course of it. This still 
continues to be done in several foreign universities ; 
but, as far as I can learn, the only university under 
the British crown where this is punctually attended 
to is Trinity College, Dublin, The institution of a 
separate professorship of Greek has been productive 
of the most signal advantages to the iintverdty of 
Edinburgh. 

Upon the same l6th June 1708» the Lord Provost 
and Council, convened in the high common ball of 
tlie college of Edinburgh, did appoint " Bailie Archi- 
bald Cockburut and the committee for the college^ 
to kiqwe what books are lent out of the college 
library, or are wanting, according to the catalogues 
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thereof, and to make report to the council betwixt 
and the tenth day of July next. And, in the meanf< 
time, appoint the bibliothecarius to famish the com- 
mittee with th& receipts of the book$ l^t^ and to 
nark what books probably piay be recovered, and 
what not : And further, the council recommends to 
the said conunittee to fall upon some expedient 
that may promote the setting of the chjambers in the 
college : and, in order thereto, to iee how far they 
need reparation, and to report.'' 

The same day, the council, qonsideriog ^^^^ ^be 
proiiiiscuous lendinc^ of books may be of ill con- 
sequence to the library; tliereloj^e, to obviate the 
same in time cominf, the conucil, for faereaftef, 
strictly proiiibits and discharges the library keeper 
to leod b^oks belonging to the $aid library to any 
person whatsoever, except to the masters of tlie 
college, ai^d to such studen|:$i as shall procure war* 
rants under their own masters hands tor such boolu 
as tbey are to borrow; and when books are thiis 
lent, whether to tbe said masters or students, they 
are to be returned witlito the space of three 
months ; and each master to be liable, not only for 
the books lent to himself^ but also ibr those lent to 
theur respective students by their warrants : And the 
council recommends to the several luasters of the 
college to aiistain from borrowing any books out of 
^he said library, except for their own use-aUeilarly t 
And to die tiid this act may be more punctually 
observed, the library keqpyer is beDefajr ordained^ from 
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time to time, , to give iufomiatioa to the college 
treasurer agaiost the masters, transgressors hereof^ 

that the payment of their salaiics may be stopped 
accordingly : Moreover, in regard there is nothing 
more wanting than an exact alphabetical catalogue, 
which the library keepd was ordered to prepare 
some ^ai's ago, the council did, therefore, pe* 
remptorily order and enjoin the said library keeper 
to prepare an exact alphabetical catalogue ot all the 
books belonging to the library, betwixt and tlie 
first day of January 1710, under the pain of depri« 
vation : And, lastly, the council discharges tlie lend- 
ing of manuscripts, tinder any pretence whatsoever ; 
and appointed the library keeper to find caution be* 
twixt and the tenth day of July next.*^ 

The indispensible ^ necessity of every learned so- 
ciety being in possession of a good library Is very 
manifest; but it is dilficult, in almost all cases, to 
frame such a set of regulations so as to obviate even 
reasoiuible ubjrctions ; uiid it is much more difficult, 
when the caprice and selfish passions of men are 
taken into calculation, to carry these into cffecU The 
scarcity of books, bei'ure the invention of printing, is 
well known ; and this disadvantage was felt by no 
men more severely than by those students who were 
destined for the learned professions. Hence arose 
the practice of pubUc teachers dictating their lectures 
to their pupils, and examining with care the accuracy 
of. the transcriptions they had made ; — a custou^ as 

« 

• Counc. Rcg^su vol. xiv* p« 1 19. 
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We have seea, which continued for a very long period 
after its necessity was superseded. 

In the management of a well furnished library^ 
there are two questions which naturally occur,—*- 
Ought the. books to be lent out to the students^ or 
liberty only granted to them to consult sueb authors, 
within the library, as the course of their studies may 
render convenient, if not necessary ? As almost aU 
the learned incorporations of modern Europe have 
arisen out of monastic institutiousi the latter plan 
has been most generally adopted ; and It certainly is 
the only method by which the books can be pre- 
served entire* On the other hand, it is a great re* 
atraint upon studious men, and greatly interrupts 
the progress of their inquiries and, besides, in a 
pubUc*room much frequented, many interruptions 
necessarily occur, independently of the few hours 
during which it is kept open. The dilapidations, 
however^ which have been committed in ail our great 
libraries, by dishonest and indiscreet persons, have 
induced tlie proprietors and curators of such institu- 

* The celebrated Selden wos so oflfbndcrf ill being refused the loan 
of soiw manuscripts fi oui ibe Bodleian Library, that though he had 
originally intended to leave; hi? collection ot books to that noble iiir 
slittttiouy be lef^ them to t^c at9dent9 of the Inner and Middle Tern* 
ple» provided ihey voald erectt within a limited time^ a suitable 
building iu vhtcb tb^ ^^tf^^ be deposited They declined to do 
Ibis. His executors, one of wbom was Cbief<Justice Hale, presented 
tbem 10 tbe Bodleian libmiy<— Wood'b Hist. \Jmr^ Oxotu lib. ii^ 
p. 53. 
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lions to adopt every precaution that similar violations 

of honour and fair dealing sliall not happen.* The 
method wbichi till lately, was used in all our old 
libraries^ was linking Cfae books on the same shelf by 
a chain secured by a padlock.'}' This clumsy device 
was abandoned after the ingenious invention of 
mannfactiiring and working wire became generally 
known. The chain, however, was used in the library 
of tlie university of Edinburgh; but appears to have 
been discontinued some short time after 1730^ when a 
new econouij rebpecting its management was thought 
necessary. 

The patrons, who appear to have been actuated by 

the most pure and lionourable motives, were well 
aware of the abuses wliicii had crept in, and of the 
real loss which the library Imd sustained thereby ; 
and, as trustees for the public, they formed the re- 
solution of rectifying them in a manner v^hich would 
most effectually promote the interests of theuni* 
versity. The earliest permission granted to the 
hbrarian to lend books, which I can discorer, was 

• Polyilure Virgil is rfprescnted by Wood as having been the 
first who procured the king's mandate to have permission to borro\r 
. MSS. fcom tke libnuy of Humphrey Duke of Glouces^r, wbeo h« 
cottM pffocvre tUm by i» olber means. OUwn foUcured fats exam* 
j»1e; by wbich a moit admirable collection, which can never be te- 
sloced* wasy in the course of about eighty yean^ nearly destroyed*^ 
Wood's Hist. Univ. Oxon. lib. ti. p. 50. 

The ring through which the chain went was fastened to the 
book in such a way, that the book could be coasuit^d^ though not 
l^bstracted from the fthelt. 
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lo Willi^jn Ueoderson, 4th October . 1667 ; and * 
was enjoined not to give oat books without a re* 

ceipt; from which it would appear no such security 
liad been takea before that time**'* Though this 
practice bad- been ciotitinued, yet stilt this pre- 
CautioD was found insutlicient to correct the evils 
complftined of; and, therefore, the LmA Provost, 
Silt Patrick Johnstone (one of the Johnstones of 
WesterhalJ^ whose descendant, Sir William Pultuey^ 
Ibtiflded a new profesorship of agriculture in 1790X 
and coup.cil, who were not disposed to proceed to 
cxtreanties, preferred steering a middle course. Books 
were to be lent to the masters, and to such students 
only as .should present a warrant from one of them, 
and the books to be returned in three niontiis» 
Perhaps a better plan could not be devised for a 
seminary frequented by a small number of students; 
but those that were in attendance at Edinburgh, 
even -at this time, were comparatively so numerous, 
that it operated in tiie way of entire seclusion, rathcF 
than any thing eis^« 

The bibliothecarius was treated with considerable 
sliarpness. This was iiobert Iieiuierson,f the son 
of WiUiam, already mentioned^ He and his fatiier 
performed the duties of* the offices of secretary and 
librarian to the university for the long period of 
nearly fourscore years. Both are represented to 

■ » 

* Counc. Regist. vol. xxv. p. 49 and 60. 
t He was made iibrMtykttfer Koveiubcx l6S4i. — Counc. 
Ke^t* vol. zsxi* pt 104« 
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have beea weak meo; and that they posscstefl a 

considerable share of vanity is perhaps very true* 
This can oniy be considered as a pardonable iuiirmity. 
3ut the- docuoaeDts th^y left, and which adll eKist, 
shew the mobt tnthuslabtic zeal lor, and attachment 
tOy their Jlma Matej\ They have inserted in a re» 
gister the books, prints, and cariosities, they were 
each the means of procuring: Aiul, iruJcptiidently 
of th^ir long and faithful services, it may be affirmed^ 
withobt any* invidious comparisons, that they exerted 
themselves more, in their peculiar way, for the inter- 
ests of the university, than, all who have held similar 
situations since its foundationer There are two copies 
of the catalogue compiled by Robei^t still preserved; 
one in possession of the honourable the magistrates, 
and another in tbe library of the college; and it is 
but justice to add, that they are both drawn up with 
great neatness and accuracy. The dedication he has 
prefixed is perhaps a little inflated. 
• The librarians, for nearly a century after the 
foundation .of the university, held their office du^ 
ranie.bene jp/sd/oybut the inconvenience, besides 
the injustice, of such an arrangement, was felt by 
all parties, in consequence of the frequent changes 
which it occasioned. Tlie patrons, therefore, re* ' 
solved that ]t sliould be extciuied advitamaut culpam, 
which, it will be aUowed, is the only method by ' 
which the^seFtices of persons deserving of trust can 
be secured. The oath dejideli admmistratione was 
punctually administered by the potronsi and caution 
was required. 
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Upon fiStfa July 1706^ tlie Towii<*Council9 wIm>' 

were still actuated by tlie lionourable tnotive of 
emulating the foreign universisies in every brauch of 
science^ tesdred that Mr Adam Drummond^ surgeon, 
should be conjunct protbssor of anatomy with Mr 
Bobert £ilk>tt; but the time had not yet arrived 
when the niedrcal school in Edinburgh should be- 
come the most distinguished seminary in Kiirope for 
teacliing medicine and surgery. More particular 
nutiee shall be taken of the appointment of Mr 
Dfummond, when we come to tieat ot the medical 
scliool, in a subsequent chapter. 

The library of the divinity hall was founded on 
18th May by tlic late professor of theology, 

Dr George Campbell.* The number of volumes 
with which he endowed it is not specified. The 

Reverend Richard Straitou of London, and the 
Reverend Thomas VVilkie of the Cauongat^ Edin^* 
Inifgh, contributed considerably to its extent and 
usefulness ; the former, at his death, having endow- 
ed it with seven hundred^ and the latter with four 
bttndred volumesL This was in the year 1719 ; they 
had been alumni of the university ; and these legacies 
they wished to be considered as a testimony of their 
gratitude to their Aima Mater. Previous to this 
j)triod, the students of divinity were equally entitled 
to the privilege of procuring books from the large 
library with any of tb& other cmr oi the university, 

Fid, the former voltime, p. . 
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There is no evidence by which it can be proved that 
tbey were deprived of this right | and I am decidedly, 
of opinion that, upon pajincr the usual honorary to 
tiie library, any theological student who chose migiit 
fttiii assert his privilege, though be had not feed any 
of the literary or medical professors; and that sucli 
m one, as a aieuiber of the faculty of theology, is 
virtually possessed of all the immunities of any. 
' other student in the university. The custom of 
claiming this has been relinquished for upwards of 
a century, probably being esteemed unnecessary^ 
because they found that they were sufficiently sup- 
plied witb such books as they had occasion or in* 
clination to consult from their own library* It does 
not follow, however, that the students of philosophy 
or medicine have a similar claim upon the theologi- 
cal library, for this good reason, that, by express 
acts of the general assembly of the (Jhurch of Soot* 
land, the professor of divinity as prohitnted from 
enrolling any one as a student tn his department^ 
unless he produce a satisfactory testimonial of moral 
character, and also of having regularly attended the 
preparatory classes. 

As a proof that there was originally no distinction 
made between theological and other students, I found, 
in the course of my researches in the library, seve* 
ral booKs that c<Hild not possibly belong to my 
other faculty ; such as a Weshmmter Cmifetsion of 
faith, with which was bound up a considerable 
foantity of writing paper^ in order that the studenta 
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might sign the confession previous to being adinitte^l 
as members of the divioity halL No such test of 
orthodoxy is now required from students. Indeed^ 
the absurdity of requirin^f subscription from young 
ineni who by supposition are ignoranty to any human 
system^ is so glaring, that otie cannot help expressing 
astonishment how, in any case, it can be. defended in 
any protestaot church. 

>An account of the plan*, for the edocation of 
English dissenters, suggested by Principal Carstares, 
has been already given. -Obstacles occurred which ' 
prevented its being put into execution. The propo* 
sal, however, was nor abandoned. Tlie magistrates 
and ministers of the city^ together with the profes- 
aora, zealously concurred in approving of it. Mr 
James M'Ewen, a master of arts, was encouraged to 
make trial of the scheme upon a small scaie» though 
at his own risk ; and, to encourage him to proceed^ 
the patrons came forward and contributed towards^ 
bis assistance, as the following midute proves. 

^ Edmburgli, 4th May IJOg^ 
**Tlie council, with the extraordinary deacons, 
appointed the chamberlain to pay to Mr James Mac* 
Ewen, master of arts in the university of Edinburgh^ 
the sum of twenty-five pounds sterling, for encoura^ 
ging bim to carry on his design, so much approven 
pf by the magistrates and council, patrons of tlie 
said Cf)llege, and the reverend mtnisteisof this city, 
and masters of the college, for setting up a public 
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boarding-house, where students, especially strangers, 
may lodge and table together, under the oversight 
of a general tutor, to take care of their accominoda* 
tion, and inspect their morals, and to see that tliey 
mind their uttiversity business with their respective- 
masters, which will improve the youth, advance 
learning, and render the university teaching more 
' effectual, and is of the greatest consequence to ho- 
maa society, and will be most agreeable to all good 
christians."* Upon the subsequent 18th November, 
lie was allowed fifteen pounds additional, " for ne^ 
gntiating sffm relatiye to the college of this city,* 

. It is now impossible to ascertam what degree of 
eucoess accompanied Mr M^Ewen*s attempt. Ona 

thing is evident, that he had every encouragement 
from the civil authorities and the ikeraU of Ediit- 
burgh which- was likely to insure success. Front 
the minute of council, inserted above, p. 8G, it ap- 
pears that there were several chambers in tl^ college 
unoccupied ; and that it was recommended to the 
said committee to fall upon some expedicut that may 
promote the setting of those chambers in tlie college;, 
and, in orider thereto, to see how far they need repara* 
tion, and to report.** The most natural conjecture 
seems to be, that these chambers would have beca 
r [) aired for this purpose, in order to accommodate 
Mr M'Ewen. But this was not tlie case. Sir Andrew 
Ramsay of Abbotslmll, together with other donations 

* Coaoc Rcgist. vol. xiulus, p. 333. 
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t» the college^ had also left his towra^house as i 
legacy to be applied to the same use. The patrons ^ 

granted to him an advantageous lease of it ; and- 
" Jilr M^Ewen, preacher, granted bond for JL400 
Scots* as a year*s rent of that lodging, in Niddry's 
Wyndj belonging to the college, and possessed by 
him from Whitsunday 1711 to Whitsunday 17 IS, 
out of which was allowed htm repairs,** &e.* 

It may be mentioned here^ that Mr M^Ewen was, 
in 17l8t publisher of tlio well known newspaper 
*^ the Edinburgh Evening Conrant;*' and that he 
was the first who received permission from the 
magistrates to publish it three times in the week ; so 
thai he seems to have been all enterprising man.. 
The presence of Dr Calamyf in Edinburgh, aboue 
this time^ could not fail .to . add new Vigour to the 

♦ Counc, Regist, vol. xl. p. 430. 

^ This eminent niaa was presented wrth the degree oi doctor of 
divinity by the uoivcrsity upon ^d May 170^. In the records of 
the college there is the following declanoion in his own hand^wi 
inj^ eigpeil by hln^ when he leceilriid his dcgiee. ** I Mr Edmund' 
Calainyy mmisler of the goepel at London, do own the confentoa of 
ffath eonpoMNl by the aaMmbly of difines at Westminster, w/hkh l« 
licieunto preiixcd, as the confesbion of my faith." So highly and sa 
justly was he esteemed, that, when he paid a visit to Scotland ii^ 
I709>i" company with Mr John Mmes Caesar» a German divine,^ 
ifrho had come to this country requesting cointributtohs for his poor 
oppiessed Oefman brethrm, the Magistrates of Edinburgh^ be- 
sides encoumglng thtm in their benevolent undertakingi presented 
|lic|n with ^ fre^on ftf the c\ty,^FuU College Reconis, anil 
Counc. legist. voL xxxiK. p. 332. 
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measure^ and to encourage all parties in Scotland to 

exert every effort in its favour. Fiom the confidea- 
tiai friendship which had so . long existed between 
Principal Carstares and Dr Calamy, it cannot be 
doubted that the sclieme had the hearty concur- 
rence of tiie latter^ if it did not originate with him* 
From causes, liowevery which cannot now be fully 
enumerated, the generous intentions of those con. 
cerned eventually became ineffectual. That tins 
unfortunate issue must be traced to the want of co- 
operation on tlie part of the English dissenters does 
not admit of a doubt. That respectable body had long 
zealously maintained all the doctrines of the West- 
minster Contession, which, indeed, was composed by 
themselves; and though some individuals among 
them objecttd to a few of the theories it contained, 
yet principally from conviction, and partly from 
timidity, or a dislike to innovation, the great mass 
of dissenters were Calvinists. Tiicy had as yet never 
ventured to defend the system of Arminiu% theadvo* 
cates for which first made their appearance in the 
Church of England. Laud, and his party, had 
espoused that side of the question ; and the able de* 
fences of Burnet, Bull, &c. as well as the popular dis* 
courses, of Tillotson, &c. had roused the attention 
of the intelligent and libenil minded to a more ac* 
curate examination of the disputed points. Dis* 
quisitions upon these subjects had begun to be freely 
canvassed among the dissenters ; and, as happens in 
controversies on any subject, the same mtttnal con^ 
Vol. II. o 
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fidence between the contending parties no longef 
prevailed. The revival of the Arian hypothesis by 
Dr Clarke^ a short time after, was the signal for the 
declaration of open hostilities ; and thiy warfare has 
been carried on to the present hour. 
* In order to have rendered the plan perfectly eflS* 
cient, it was necessary that the most complete agree- 
ment, as to the practicability and expediency of the 
measure, should have prevailed throughout the whole 
body of the dissenters. But every one knows how 
unlikely this was to happen, when once religious 
controversy had been introduced. I therefore en- 
tertain no doubt that this was the true cause of its 
proving abortive. Nothing similar to it has been 

|UM)f66ledi SfllKSi& 

During the course of this year, Mr George Mel- 
drum, professor of divinity, died, and was succeeded 
Igr Mr William Hamilton, minister of Cramond, near 
Edinburgh, upon 17th August 170^.* The profes* 
sors of divinity had hitherto been also ministers of 
the city ; and they discharged the duties of both of* 
fices. The strong desire which the patrons possess- 
ed to improve every department in the university, , 
indnced them at this time to resolve that Mr Ha* 
inilton should have no ministerial charge, that his 
attention might not be distracted from what was 
Aow to be bis sole business. Excepting those of the 
Episcopal persuasion, a few Roman Catholics, a few 

f Couneb Regist. vd* nxix* 
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Quakers, and still fewer Cameronians, there were no . 
dissenters from the Established Church at that time ^ 

in Edinburgli ; and the duties of a clergyman, who 
had the charge of one of tlie parishes into which 
Edtubargh was and is still divided, were pretty \aixH 
rious. 

It ought to be obsenred, also^ that no General As* 
sembly since the Revolution has ever been so strict and 
minute in defining the duties, both of the clergy and 
laity, as that which was held about a month before 
Mr Hamilton's election ; and thi% perhaps^ was one 
cause of the council deviating from what had beeil 
customary before. He was not interdicted from 
|>reachingy but he had no parochial duty to perform j 
an arrangement similar to what took place, and still 
exists in Aberdeen, where the professor of divinity, 
though he preaches, has no district of the town as* 
signed to hini as his parish* 

Those who have never examined the subject, hav^ 
no idea of the extent of the labour of a minister of the 
city of £dinburgh in those days. All the inhabit 
tants of the parish werd required to attend their own 
parish church regularly, and not to withdraw from 
their own ministers. The clergyman was to visit all 
the families in his parish at least once in the year, 
and, if his charge was small, oftener; to take an ac* 
count of the names of the family, parents, children, 
and servants ; to inquire for certificates from those 
who are lately come to the parish ; to mark them in 
tlis jroll for catechising; to take notice who can 
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read, and of the age of cbildrefn ; if any difference 
existed in the family, or with neighboars, he was 
expected to remove it ; bestdes^ poUic examinations 
in the churchy he was appointed to have weekly 
catechising in some part of the parish^ and liable to 
suspension from his office if he persisted in neglect- 
ing it; frequently to visit and pray with the 
sick; to perform the ceremony of marriage; 
to take cognizance of offenders, or such as were 
guilty of scandal or any immorality in his pa* 
fish, and bring them before the sessioUf whose 
meetings he alone could appoint And all these 
couiplicated and laborious functions he was to dis* 
charge, and, in the meantime, to prepare himself 
for his public appearances in the pulpit, where read- 
ing a discourse from notes he himself had composed, 
was considered as a most heinous violation of chris* 
tian decency. These are only a few of the duties 
which were required of him in those days; so that it 
need not excite surprise that Professor Hamilton 
was exempted from the performance of them. The 
patrons of the college generously raised his salary to 
four thousand merks,* that bis emoluments might 
not be inferior to that of any of his predecessors. 
Dr Hamilton was a mau of abilities, well acquainted 
with ecclesiastical afiairs. He possessed the fiiU 
conGdence of government, was raised to the dignity 
of moderator of the assembly five diitereut times; 

m 

* Couoc RegM* 
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and, in ]71S, during the course of which, the mo* 
derator, Principal Carstare$» died, lie was at that 
critical period esteemed ni a successor worthy of 

that great man, and elected president of that vene- 
rable Qourt. He was madt: principal of the universir 
ty upon I6th Febniaty 17551; but enjoyed that prer 
ferment only a very short tiipe, for he died m the 
subsequent year, ' , 

The TowiMoitncil never relaxed their exertions 4a 
regard to the university, for, upon £8th October 

1709, 

After reading the laws* and constitutions of the 
said college, appointed to be observed by the mas* 
ters and students. tbere^ the Lord Provost, rector of 
the said college, interrogated the principal if the said 
laws and regulations were accordingly observed ; to 
which the said principal answered, except in so far 
as it was thought proper for the greater eonvenlenoe 
and better improvement of learning. The bibliothe* 
carius was also interrogated respecting the progress 
he had made. It was recommended to him to finish 
it against the time prescribed/*! . Many of these 
laws, which were judicious and necessary at the 
time, had now gone into desuetude, in consequence 
of improved methods of teaching, the, exteosion o£ 
knowledge, new professorships, and* oUier arrange* 
mcnts, being introduced bince their enactment. The 

* TlMie lawB ate tiMerled at fol) length In the Appcndia to loLSr 
Couac. Ileg^»u vol* juk&u. p. SIS.. 
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vbitort wm therefore perfectly MtiiGed: with the 
Principals amwer* 

In the fbriTier part of this history, it. has beea 
tfaewn that the bigb-schoi^ of fidiBbmrgh was fonnd- 

ed a few years before the university ; and that it was 
<^iginally proposed that it should serve the pur- 
poses both of a school in which tbs dementa of the 
learned languages were to be taught, and also be a 
aeminary wherein instruction could be obtained in 
those sciences usually confined to univmiti^. It is 
sufficient to mention in this place, that its ultimate 
destination was to teach the Latin language only ; 
and the reputation which it has deserredly aoquitedy 
as one of the first schools of the agCi is universalijf^ 
known and acknowledged. 

Towards the comniencement of the last centuryi 
however, it appears to have been iu a very low stat^ 
through the mismanageinent of some of the masters ; 
for tlie institution consists of a rector and four niasterS| 
The latter carry forward their pupUs for tour years^ 
simihir to what was the original constitution of the 
university ; they are then tfanstened to the rector, 
under whose care they continue two years^ when 
the course is completed. The Town«councii, who 

arc patrons of tiiis school also, bestowed equal pains 
at this time in improving and reforming this semh> 
nary. Their great object was to regain the con* 
fidence of the public, which had been unfortunately 
forfeited* Upon the same day on which they ha4 

Visited the university, they repaired to t)ie higl|- 

* ■ » 
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•chool, cxamiQed the rector and masters separately ; 
and then in the preaeoce of each atber ; and frit # 
delicacy in determining to whom the Mame ought 
to be ascribed. They^ thereforet d^tefmia<^ to coq« 
aidt the principal and professors, and to request them 
to give their advice respecting the methcld of tead»* 
ingand discipime to be observed in the higb-scliooL 
This they accordingly did upon 6th Febmaiy 1710i 
As this memorial of the S8natus Academcus not only 
contained their opinion upon the very interesting 
subject of the best method of being initiated into e 
knowledge of the Latin tongue, but also pointed out 
the best course of preparatory study to those who 
designed to enter the university of £dinbarglv I 
have introduced it in this place. 

" Bailie Francis Brodie, Preses of the college com- 
mittee^ presented to the council several particulars 
concerted by the principal and professors of the ool* 
lege, in relation to the method of teaching, and dis- 
cipline to be observedi in liie high-sciiooi, the tenor 
whereof follows. 

■ 

•* The reverend primar and professors of the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh having at the desire of tiie 
honourable patrons, considered the present method 
of teaching in the liigli-scool, as laid btfore them 
by Mr Skeen» the principal master, have set down 
their thoughts on this matter in these few following 
particulars ; Im^M to the grammar, they tbink that 
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the fourth part ought to be entirely laid aside, as 
being a conAised heap of hard Greek words in 
Latin characters, containing really nothing useful 
that is not much better explained in the &hort com- 
pend of rhetoric wliich h or ought to be every year 
taught in the same class. As to the other three parts 
of grammar, they are of opinion that Despauter, as 
abridged by Novimola, may be atitt taught, until a 
better is agreed upon, piovidtd care is taken to sup- 
ply what is wanting in the third part, De OmcribuM 
Cammium^ out of Vossiua or some other; to pass 
over in the second wliat is false or ridiculous, as 
Aniiptosis erit, and to alter, or deliver in more 
intelligible words^ such obscure rules as mttierm 
circa quam, &c. Qdo, As to the authors publicly 
taughti the professors^ considering that the old Latiu 
writers, oommoiily called the Classicsi are the uu* 
doubted standard of the language, and may be 
justly called originals, of which the best books of tlie 
modems are but copies, they caonot but thiuk it 
highly reasonable to look for tho propriety and 
purity of the Latin in the fountains themselves, — 
and that is no disparagement to the most valued 
amonost the latest writers, to be obliired to i>ive 
place to the ancient, their masters. By this pre- 
ference, how just soever, they would not be under* 
stood to condemn the reading, in tlie lower classes, 
such books of dialogues as were writ by learned 
men and great masters of the language, on purpose 
to liiulitcitc the practice of spea)ving Latin, much 
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Icsa to thrust out of schools Buchanan's immortal 
Paraphrase cask the Psalms^ which, as well upon ac* 
count of tlie subject being a part of sacred Scripture, 
as the iuimitable beauty of the verse, can never be too 
snudi read or studied in christian schools. Uio, 
Concerning the method and order of reading of the 
Latin authors in schools, their opinion in general is^ 
tliat, in language, as in every thing else, a master 
ought to begin with what is most easy ; and since, 
in all languages, the Greek and Latin more espe- 
cially, poetry is much more difficult tiian prose, it 
follows that a boy ought not to attempt the one till 
he is well acquainted with the other; that is, till he 
is master of the flexion of nouns and verbs, under* 
stands the most essential rules of tlie syntax, and 
can make a shift by himselt to understand a plain 
prose author. The reason of this is obvious ; for the 
poetical style, which the poets call the language of 
the gods, ditferlng so wide from that of history, 
speeches, or conversation, is fnll of bold figures, lof« 
ty strains, and uncommon turns oi wit, and, there- 
fofc^ cannot but often puzzle an young beginner, if 
lie comes to them iiioiis manilnts, as we say, that is, 
raw and unprepared, for not having laid tiie founda* 
tion before mentioned* Yet this needs not be ex* 
tended to Sulpiiius de Moribus, Gate's Dislkhs^ or 
any other of that kind., lor these, having notiiiug 
of poetry in tbem but the numbers, are for the most 
part easy enough ; and may be of good use in form- 
ing the manners, exercising their memories, and im* 
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proving their pronunciation. 4to, Tiiey are per- 
suaded teachers caanot act a more unskilfiil part 
with respect to their sdiolars, than by dianging 
their authors too often ; the skipping from one to 
another serving not to infornii but to perplex, their 
vndierstanding with variety of styles, as the alteratioii 
of masters is observed to retard their progress, by 
$he cunta^on of didbrent tnetliods* Nothing can 
be mpre certain than that one author, careAiUy read, 
#nd thoroughly understood^ will improve a lad more, 
in the language, and make him really fittier to un* 
derstanci even sucl) books as be never saw, than if 
he had run over most or all of them in tlie cursory 
s»r superficial way that is commonly practised. Vetp 
in this slow but sure method, he will contract a fa- 
mili^ acquain||i^ce with his autiior, his styles his 
mannCF, his phrases, and form himself on his model,, 
and insensibly imitate him, as often as he has occa* 
sion to read or ^xiit. They are tlie more confirmed 
in this opinion, when they consider that some au^ 
thors are so excellent in i^ind, as, for instance, 
among the poets, Thence, Virgil, and Horace, and^ 
amongst prose authors, Qxsslt and Livy, that they 
can never be too often read, or too well understood, 
by such as woidd attain tp th^ true pwrity and eie* 
gance of the I^tin tongue. As to the translations 
and other exercises set down by Mr Skeen (the dis- 
putes on Saturday being excepte^^ of which, with the 
discipline of the school, their thoughts will appear on 
a paper apart), together with the presei^t method of 
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teaching, tliey fully approve of them, as proper and 
usetui ; aud are persuaded that such a method, 
dMely pursued, by iiadoubted abilities, cannot but 
exceedino ly contribute to the improvement of youth 
ia the Latin tongue, and will certainly, an&wer aU 
the ^ds of a Latin sehool. 

The list of the authors of which any may be read 
in tlie several classes, is as follow : — 1. In tlie high* 
est class; Poets,— ^Terence, Virgil, Lucan, Horace^ 
Juvenal, Buchanan's Psalms. Prose authors, — ^ 
Cicero's Select Orations, Livy, Florus, Sailust, Sue* 
ton, Vossius' little compead of Rbetorick* la tlic 
second class ; Poets, — Virgil's Pastorals, Claudiau, 
0?id's Metamorphosis, Buchanan's Psalms. Prose 
authors, — Ca^ar's Commentaries, Velleius Patercn* 
lus, Justin, Curtms. In the third class. Poets, — 
Phsedrus, Ovid's Lpistles or Metamorphosis ; Prose 
autbors,«-«^icero's Select Epistles, Cornelius Ncpos, 
In the fourth class, — Sulpitius de Moribus, Catos 
Moral Distichs, Pinedri FabuliB. Prose authors,-— 
Cofderii, Erasmi, et Castalionb Colloquia. In the 
lower class, — Vocables, Varicc Loquendi Formulae^ 
Dicta Sapientum, Kudimenta Pietatis. 

^* In thi» catalogue are first left out Persiai^ for the 
sake ol^ his obscure and crabbed style, though, in- 
deed, an author of excellent thoughts and refined 
DSoraUty, but much .fitter for the perusal of men thaa 
boys. 2, The Westminster Catechism, because the 
Latin of it lying under many exceptions, it is the> 
opinion of the universiQr that it may be taught tie 
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better puipose in English on tlie Lord's Day. As 
to BuehanaDii exceileut history, and bis other 
p«le1ll^ ciistiiict from the Psalnu^ though left oat 

here, upon reasons laid down befcnc, ihcy may 
Afivertlieless be recoaicnenilecl to be read in |>rivaitf 
by those of the first class, who, if they have not losi 
tlieir time, will iiiui little difficulty in understaiuUug 
hiiDi = or .anvi otl^r aioderu author worth readingi i >. . 

1 VnClDiiceinitBgtliedisctpKDeof the school^ it will he 
convenient thiit the discipline oi each class be ex- 
ercised, as k was some years ago, by its proper mas- 
ter in alii ordinary cases. But, in great faults or 
disorders, the boys that are guilty are to be chastised 
by the rector Jiimsejfc that they may be ashamed, 
and others frighted imn the like faults : That as all 
the masters have the immediate charge of teachiag 
and discipline in their respective classes, so the 
rector have not only the same charge in his own 
class, hut take care also tliat all the masters wait 
punctually on the school at ilie ordinary diets, be 
diligent and faithful in thtii busincis; and if any of 
them should cither neglect his duty, or perform it 
superficially, or should not obseiTC a prudent con- 
stant course of discipline and good order, the rector 
is then to admonish him privately tor the first time; 
for the second, beibre all his colleagues ; and, if lie. 
regard not tliat, the rector is, without delay, to re- 
present the matter to the magistrates and town- 
council* 

. That the time of disputing now in the school, oa 
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Saturday fbrenoon/be employed by the rector ami 
masters in revitwins^ what hath been taught that 
week in their respective classes^ ia the way that they 
shall, think most proper and convenient for tlie ini« 
provement of the scholars ; only, the first Saturday 
of every month, they may be allowed to dispute as 
formerly : That, at the ascension of the classes, par* 
ticular care be taken that such only be allowed to 
advance as understand, tolerably well at least, these 
things that have been taught the preceding year : 
That the scholars, every fortnight, be allowed to 
play and refresh themselves one whole afternoon, in 
place of all the other ordinary occasions of dismiss* 
ing the school, such as entering of new scholars, the 
paying of quarter payment, at the desire of the boy 
•that is victor at Candlemas, or of gentlemen or ladies 
walking in the yard, &c. But, on public and solemn 
extraordinary occasionsi this matter must be left to 
the prudence and discretion of the rector and mas- 
ters. 

**SicsubtcrihUur, W. Carstares, P. Will. Hamilton, 
P. P. Robert Stewart, P. P. Col. Drummond, P. P. 

Lau. Dundas, X. L, P. Jo. Cumin, jun. & S. T. P. 
Megiui, John Goodale, L. Bet. 

Which being considered by the council, they, 
with the extraordinary deacons, approved of the 
^ fomaid overtures, and ordained the same to be ob- 
served in all time coming. Aud, further, the council 
recommended that, at Whitsunday . and Martinmas 
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yearly^ the high school be ▼isited by thA magisimtes J 
and that the rector advertise the council thereof 
ciglH days before each term ; and that» for the eiH 
couragement of boys of spirit, that some small re* 
ward in books be given to the best scliolars in each - 
chfiseg^ accordiag to their merit, as formerly/' * 

few observations are necessary to be made upoa 
this excellent paper* The judicious and pertinent 
remarks which it contains, cannot fail to strike every 
one who reads it; and that the authors of it had 
thoroughly studied, and were well aoquaidted with 
the subjects upon which they were called to give an 
<ipinion* There is one passage, however, which I 
confess I do not comprehend. What benefit coaM 
acrue to, or rather, how could youths, little acquaint- 
ed with Latin, and possessing iess general knowledge^ 
dispute publicly upon any subject? The masters, 
therefore, alone probably held these disputations in 
the presence of the boys ; but even this was an idle 
amusement. The method, as here stated in detaili 
lias been acted upon (with the exception of the dis- 
putations) ever since i and the experience of more 
than a century has proved its excellence. The plan 
of education at this seminary has, however, been ex- 
tended within the last forty years, in imitation of 
the great English schools. The boys are taught 
the eiejueats of Greek also at a very early period jof 

^ Goanca BfgjtU vol. «juux. p. 63^« 
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the course. This was first proposed by its late cele- 
brated rector, Dr Adaiu ; and afterwards improved 
ttpOD by the preseat Professor Christison. 

An account has been already given of the founda* 
tioQ of a profe^rship of the law of sature and na^ 
tipns. It was now proposed that a professor of the 
^ivtl'or Roman law should be appointed in the unl« 
versity. The propriety of such an ( stabiishment was 
apparent on many accounts. The Romans were the 
most celebrated people that ever appeared upon the 
theatre of Europe. They made more rapid strides 
to nniversal empire than any nation recorded in his* 

tory ; and, among other effects of their wonderful 
success, the dissemination of their iaoguage was not 
the least important. At an early period, it was con* 
secrated, by being adopted in the service of the West- 
ern Church; and it speedily became the language 
which was employed by the learned. These and 
other causes constituted a critical study of the Latin 
language to be a necessary branch of a liberal ednca- 
Hon. It is impossible to be well acquainted with 
the history of any nation, without having studied its 
legal code ; and this, combined with the real intrin* 
excellence of the system of Roman jurisprudence^ 
and its intimate connexion with the municipal la\ir 
of £uropei rendered it not only a subject of curiosity, 
but of iadispensible necessity, to every professional 
man who wished to be distinguished as an euuaent 
lawyer in modern times. 
Tlu^ celebrated code^ from very small beginnings^ 
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gfiditally increased under the kingSp the consul^ 
and emperors^ ttntil» at lasti tta extent became so 
great, that few possessed either the opportunity 
or the ODurage to make Uiemseives masters of 
it. The Emperor Justinian entirely changed the 
state of Roman jurisprudence. Before bis time, it 
lajr scattered in an immense number of different 
works of the lawyers. The enterprise which he sue* 
ceeded in .accomplishing wras worthy of the genius o£ 
a great prince. He began bis labours by collecting 
all the books of the lawyers Mrhich were in use In 
his time, excluding, in this selection, the works of 
the old writers. His design in this was to assist 
young students in prosecuting the study of the law. 
He was raised to the imperial throne in 5^7 ; and, 
notwitlistauding the numerous wars in which, he 
was engaged) he entered with the greatest ardour on 
cultivating^he arts of peace. In the course of the 
second year of bis reign, he commenced the labour 
of rescuing the laws from that obscurity in which 
they tliea were, and of reducing them into a more 
convenient and brief order. The first object of his 
attention was to collect the ComtUiUum of the for* 
mer emperors, which were in a state of great coufu- 
sio&» but had been thrown together by Gregory, 
about the year 872 ; hence called the (Mkx Grego^ 
riams. Next succeeded the Coder of Hermogenes, 
and then the Tbeodosian Code, These three in* 
eluded the constitutions of the emperors from Ha* 
driao to Theodosius; that is, from A. D. 117 to 
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A* D. 435, a period of three huiidred and eigKtee& 

yearg. Justiniau published his Codejp in the third 
year of hia reipi| cbmposed - from the above, and 
other codfltitutiotis afterwards made. Thb preceded 
all his oihti works on law. The number oi volumes 
of the ancient lawyers Was so gteat, as to exceed 
the study and Industry of the yonth. According to 
Gothofredus, there were two thousand volumes, and 
three hundred and ten thousand sentences. The 
task of arranging these was assigned to Tribbnian, 
and he was allowed ten years to accomplish it t but 
he finished it ih fonr. Ftom the g^eat variety of 
snbjects of which it treated, he called the Work Pan* 
dects ; and, trotn the order in which it was arranged^ 
in imitation of tlie Edicii digested by Julian thc^ 
lawyer, he called it Digests. The Instituihns, con* 
taining the elements ot jurisprudence, were publish- 
ed a month before^ though composed posterior td 
the Digests. They were confirmed in the seventh 
year of his reign ; and were compiled chietly from 
the ImiUutiofU of Cains, Ulpian, and Marcian. Jus^ 
tluian aho published, a short time before his death, 
what he caUed the Ntwds^ which contain various 
oonstitutions of the empire after the publication of 

tlie Codc.v, 

iieibre the time of Justinian, three cities Were 
selected in which alone jurisprudence was permitted 
to be taught: These were, Ber)^tus the capital of 
Phcenicia, Constantinople, and Home ; and only two 
teachers -were allowed to each* When the seat of 

Vol. II. H 
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fttfttve was maovfid to Conataatinoplei the Jiistiiiiaa 
code .was translated into Greek, and called liM 
BwUcU They retained their authority till the eastern 
mpiie waa overtunied by the Turk in It is 

generally aflbrmed that the IKgesU were discovered 
at Amalpbiy in Italy ; and that, from this single dis* 
covery, the study of the Roman law was revived. 
Gravina, a civilian of the highest authority) is of 
opinion tliat there were many copies of the Justinian 
code in existence at that time^ particularly at Raven* 
n% which was long under the subjection of tho 
emperors ; and that many books of Roman law were 
xath^ then acknowledged than found, when a desire 
for studying it began to prevaiU* Lotharius caifted 
the Roman law to be taught in the public schools, 
and to be acknowledged by all the tribunals* The 
most celebrated school instituted by him was that of 
Bologna, in which Irnerius taught. There were 
i^>meUmes ten tliousand students of civil law at this 
univeraity; 

It was in imitation of Bologna, that so many pro- 
fessorships for the study of the civil law were insti* 
tuted in Europe. It was comparatively late^ how« 
ever, before any were established in Britain. That 
at Cambridge, for example, was not till 1540, when 
It was founded by Henry VIIL Previous to that 
period, liowever, a foundation for teaching the Ro» 
man lay in Scotland had been endowed in King's 

* Grama de Qitu et Frogressa Juris Ci^ilisy sect* 140* 
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College, Aberdeen, from the first erection of that 
university* Several gpentfemen, members of the fa*- 
^Ity of advoGatea, had been in tlie practice of de. 
hvering a private course of lectures. Mr Johtt 
Cuoinghamo^ for a considerable number of years, gave 
lessons both U|M>n the civil and tlie Scotish law;* 

there can be little doubt that Mr James Craig> ■ 
who wa» eleoted professor of civil law, had done the 
saine* The intimate connexion which exists between 
the^nunicipal law of Scotland and tlie Roman junsi* 
prudence could hardly M to suggest the adoption 
<>f such a plan ; but gentlemen who had chosen the 
profession of the law generally redorte4 to Ijeyden 
or Utrecht at this- time, in order tt> prosecute th^ 
study of it. 

Upon the 18th October 1709$ the patrons of the 
university resolved to elect a professor of the ci? i| 

i4W, as the.fol)owing minute, of tliat date, shews*. 

The council, with the exthiordiriary deacons, 

taking to their consideration that the college of thU 
cityi from the original and fimndation thereof by 
King James the Sixth of ever blessed memory, being 
(greeted, into aii university, of which they are pa-* 
tirons, were endued with the priviledge of electing 
professors of all the liberal arts and sciences ; and, 
particularly, cpnsidering that, through want of pro? 
lessors of the cjvil law in this kingdom, the youth 
who' have applied themselves to that studji have 

f Edipboigh Goumnt, 2d Qctobpr 170^ 

H a 
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been necessitated to travail and remain abroad a con^ 
siderable time for their edtfcation^ to the prejudice of 
the nation, by the necessary charges occasioned! 
thereby, until, of late, some gentlemen having under- 
taken that professioHi although . only in a private 
capacity, have given convincing proofii how ad* 
vantageously that study might be prosecuted at 
home, if countenanced and encoun^|ed by public 
authority ; and understanding the ability lind good 
t^ualifications of Mr James Cfaig, advocate, do there- 
fore elect, nominate, aod chuse the said Mr James 
Craig to be pfofessor of the civil law in the said 
Wiiversity ; and appointed rooms to be appropriated 
to him for teaching the same within the said college; 
and recommended to Bailie Hay to install faim in the 
said profession. But in regard tliere is no founda- 
tion of salary to tlie said profession, the council de- 
. dared he 'is net to expect any salary as professor 
aforesaid. And the said Mr James Craig compearing, 
accepted his oliice in the terms above men tioned^ and 
gave his oath de jUeh aimimtraiwneJ* 

The poverty of the funds of the college is the 
-only sufficient reason for such a proposal as the 
Ibregoing being submitted to Mr Craig, The truth 
se^s to be, that as he had delivered lectures pri* 
' vately on the same subject, for some years before, he 

himself M as eager to undertake the same labour, 
under the sanction, and accompanied with the privi- 
leges^ of an university. He had every leason to 
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calculate upon an increase of emolument; md the 
situation wbich hs^now held was^ more mpectk^^ 
every point of view. But there can be little doubt 
that, ftom the vety first, Mr Craig^ commenced his 
labours undei' the patronage of the Honourable the 
Faculty of Advocates, The consent of th^ patrons 
was indispensibiy necessary before any professor 
cfeuld be inducted into the college; and though 
they felt themselves unable to endow it according 
to their wisheS| it is natur^ to suppose that they 
went inclined to retain this patronage in their own 
hands. They have accordinfi:ly done so. , The 
aqpistmetit of the business was amickbly conauctiedl 
bet ween the patrons and the faculty : The former 
consented fo the establishment of a professor of civil 
1^ in tNdr o#ii uiiiiversity ; and the latljer anipiexed 
a small salary to the appointment.* The ^rofessor- 
Atp in Ktng^s College Aberdeen^ has been a sine* 
efurfe almost'iVoili the foundatioh. ' iliatm Glasgow 
was founded a few years later than this in Edin* 
burgh ;f so that Mr Craig may be considered as the 
fiist professor of the civil law in Scotland. 

The courts of law being held in Edinburgh, the 
capital of Scotland, Und, consequently, it being the 
great place of the resort of practitioners oi the law 

•. » • 

* WoodkoQfleleeV Life of Lord Karnes, foL i. p. 11. 

By a deed of Queen Anne, ia 1713, a part of the gift of L.300 
per annum by King WiDiam, was appropriated for a salary to a 
profqssQs of civil law io OlasgoWiM-Sttttist^ AccrtoU xxi. p, 98. 
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of all descriptions, it was the most natural site for 

an cstablisliment of this kind. The civil, being the 
basis of the Scotish law, io^U mattera not depend- 
ing upon feudal principles, it is therefore astonishing 
that a profession of the Roman law should have been 
established at so late a period* The Court of Session 
was instituted in 1533; so that no fewer than one 
hundred and seventy-eight years had ^ elapsed before 
any public authorized commentator in tUs country 
undertook to explain that system of jurisprudence^ 
of which a great proportion of the law of Scotland 
is only a copy. One reason must have bad a power* 
ful' effect in producing this apparent indifference. 
The Honourable the Faculty of Advocates, one pf 
die most respectable and learned societies in Europe, 
and second to none in having produced most pro* 
found feudalists, civilians, and acute lawyers, as 
well as illustrious statesmen, the ornaments of their 
country, does not require certificates froip candidates 
for admission to their society of having attended 
any law classes in any. university whatever. They 
are perfectly satisfied if the candidate honourably 
acquit himself in the course of the various examiua* 
tions to which he must submit If he possess the 
requisite knowledge, with this they are satisfied* 
He is indeed examined particularly upon the civil 
law ; and the thesis which he prints, and, if called 
upon, must defend, is always upon some prescribed 
title of the Justinian code. Having satisfied hi» 
judges, he is forthwith admitted an advocate at the 
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Scottoh bar, and invested with all the imnmnitiea 

annexed to the profession of a barrister. 

The only means which were employed to attain a 
knowled^ of the civil law, previous to this period^ 
were either private study or resorting to the uni* 
venities of Utrech^ Leyden, Halle, or Grontngen. 
The lectures in these seminaries were, and still are, 
delivered in the Latin language. So were those of 
Craig* This ^kcttce was generally adopted 
throughout Scotland at that time by all the profes* * 
sors ; and at no very remote period has it been abaa« 
doned. Professor Miliaria predecessor was tlie first 
in the university of Glasgow who prelected in Eng* 
lish on the Justinian code; and so tenacious are we of 
ancient usages, that we are informed, the Faculty 
of Advocates made application to the university, re- 
questing that the old practice of teaching the civil 
law in Latin might be restored."* I have been aUe 
to learn very little of Mr Craig. He appears to have 
had a taste tor antiijuarian research, from some papers 
he borrowed from the Town of £dinburgh* He died 
about 1732. 

The death of Dr Charles Preston, professor of 
botany, has been mentioned aheady« Upon the S4 

January 1712, he was succeeded in that chair by Mr 
George Preston, who, ii' not his son, was nearly re- * 
lated to him. ^ The council, considering tha^ the 

office of professor of botany of this city, aud master 
id the physic garden tbereoti is now vacant, through 

* StausU Acc. vol. xsi. Appeo. p. 4rO. 
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the decease of Mr Charkt Preftoo» Bl. D.; aad tlio 

council beint^- most willing and desirous that the 
. said science of botany be promoted in thi& city ; and 
understanding the ability and qualifications of Geoi^e 
PiTston, apothecary, burgess of this city^ for teaching 
the said science of botany; therefore^ il^ councU- 
bave nomiiiated ami elected the said George Prestondt' 
te» be professor of botany, and master of the physick^ 
gird^«f this city^ witbpowertahini tocultivate and^ 
peasess the saad^parden and^ouse, at the New North 
Port, and pertinents belonging thereto, in all respects, 
asii-eely as the said Ciurles Preston did cultivate^' 
mid possess the same: And the' council allowed ta 
him the sum of ten pounds sterling of yearly salaryi* 
£|r faia encouragement^ to- carry m the said prdPea*. 
skm Cff botany, and cultivate the said garden ; isnd> 
to keep coirespondeuts for procuring plants an4 
seeds 'from J^oign countries; and with- the. burdeoA 
slwiry^ of the payment of forty pounds Scots yearly 
^he treasurer of the Trinity hospital/' &c* In 
ras eubseqUetitP^ptember) be^ was allowed an addi* 
tional ten pounds yearly for building a green-house in* 
the college garden, and keeping the garden in good 
condition^ 

' Mr Preston had lielcl some medical situation in the- 
. army, and had seen a great deal of service abroad. 
He was afterwards established in Edinburgh as a 
surgeon; and was made surgcon-major to the foices 
in North Britain, He assigned this as a r^pa for 

? Couic. Bega^ vol, xi. p. f Ibid^ p 511* 
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paying no city taxes for his public shop in 1713.* 
The remuneration which Mr Preston received from 
the patrons roust be acknowlerlged to have been 
very small. It is to be regretted that not the least, 
vestige remains by which it can be ascertained what 
numbers attended the Physic Garden. It was (as 
has been mentioned already) open to the public 
during the course of the whole day throughout the. 
season, in tlie time of his predecessor; and it is 
likely Mr Preston continued the practice. The 
emoluments he could derive from the medical plants 
which he reared in the garden must h^ve been very 
trifling; and, considering his paltry salary, the only 
inducement be could have to continue giving in*, 
structions in botany, could arise from those who 
attended him. The local situation of the garden at 
Trinity Hospital was exceedingly unfavourable for 
the purpose tu which it was applied. It had little 
or no exposure to the rays of the sun ; the soil very, 
swampy ; \ind the plants exceedingly liable to be 
injuredi from its not being properly inclosed. When 

- * Covnc. Regist; vol. xU. p. S62.*Tl>e Iblloving adverttscmenl 

was publialitd in ihe Edinburgh GazeUe by Mr Frtsion, oth Octo- 
ber 1701, and is strongly jilustrativc of the manniT in which the 
business of an apuibccury was curried on in Edinburgh at tliat time* 
** Geovge Preston^ apothecary and druggist^ is newly arrived with a 
)ai^ parcel of all sorts of drugijs newly come from the Indies; as 
also, all sorts of spices, sa^an» tea, coflee, chacolet, He, and are to 
be sold at bis shop, in Smith'Ss New Land, on the north side of the 
High Sii^et, Ipregainst the head of Blackfriar's Wynd, Edinburgh^ 
l^rintcd UsiSi with their priceS| are to be seen ^t his shop." 
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Mr Preston was made profesaofy it appears, from the 
represeDtation wfiich he gave in to the Tcnni«€oiinh 
cii, that the walls were in the most ruinous state, so 
as to afford no protection. He socceededi bowerer, 
in getting them fepaired ; but the disadvantages of 
the situation still formed a great objection ; and this 
was the cause of erecting the green-house in die ooi* 
lege garden, possessed by the professors* 

In 1713, a professorship of chemistry was found- 
ed. This science^ which is cultivated with so much 
ardour in the present day, was then comparatively 
in its infancy. It is true, that as soon as mankind 
felt the necessity itf relieving the most imperious 
calls of nature, they would commence practical 
chemists. For not only the most useful arts which 
contribute to the convenient and comlbrt of man^ 
hot the preservation of life itself, depends upon the 
knowledge of chemical laws. Accordinglyi as society 
advanced in its progress* the attention of phtkiso» 
phers was, in proportion, more particulafly direct* 
ed to the cultivation of .this science*. By observ<# 
ing the wonderful transmutations which take place 
on different substances, by the application of heat 
and mixture, they adopted tiie fancy, that, by 
a skilful combination of different bodiesi it was poa* 
sible to alight upon such a compound as should pos» 
aess all the properties of genuine gold* Another ob- 
ject of their ambition was to obtain, by similar means, 
an universal remedy, by which all diseases were to be 
curedj and even hie itself extended to an indefinite 
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period. There were two persons wImv iii these last ageii» 
gave parttcolar odebrity to such pursuits* These 
were Paracelsvs and Van Helmonti who had an* 
nounced, in the most public manner, that they were 
ia'ihe possession of both secrets, though they Were 
exceedingly careful that they should be divulged to 
none. Strange as it may seern^ they had numeroua 
admirers during, their lifetime ; and, notwithstanding 
that neither of them arrived at old age, yet, after 
iheir decease, there w^re many who gave them cr^ 
dit for their pretensions* Tiie latter of these cde* 
brated men died only in 1644; and it is a well 
known fact, that the writings of both produced such 
an efiect upon the mind oMliat illustrious phikMO* 
J>her, Mr Robert Boyle, as to induce him to give 
credit to many of the secrets to which they hud 
daim* The labours and writings of these yain pie* 
tenders, however, were not without their use : they 
attracted general attenliottt and excited multitudes 
to engage in chemical experimeuti, to whom, in all 
probability, it would never have occurred. At the 
bejpnning of the last centniy, they still retained 
some authority in the schools; and, at a later period 
than the foundi^tion of a chemical professorslup in 
t&e university of Edinburgh, the illustrious Boer* 
haave, when he published his Ekmenia Ckemke^ con* 
sidered it necessary to give a detail ot their leading 
doctrines^ and enter intp a critical, examination of 
tlicm. One of the first philosophers who revived 
the &tudy of cheipistry at this tunCi and was the 
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means of introducing the study of this interesting' 
fldence very generally into the £uropeaa universi- 
ties was Boerhaave himaei£ He Gominenced bis 
lectures on chemistry and botany, in the university 
of Leyden, about the end of tlie seveoteenth ctn* 
tnry ; snd, in a very sliort time, acquired such repu» 
tation as a public lecturer on those sciences, as to 
attract students from all parts of £urope» He was 
natarally possessed of a clear understanding, a talent 
for sdcntiiic arrangement, and, by study, and the 
most unremitting appKcationi bad acquired a stock of 
critical and phtlosopbical knowledge superior to most 
of his contemporaries. His classical taste, perfect 
knowledge of the learned languages, the distinct 
manner in which be enunciated his chemical doc^ 
trincs, and the apposite illustrations with which 
they were accompanied, together with tfae judicious 
selection of the experiments he exhibited in the 
dasSy and his neat manner of performing them, 
were much calculated to render the study of che* 
mistry extremely popular, independently of the in* 
teresting nature of tiie science itself» These qualiti* 
cationsi united to. the eaLeellence of his moral charac* 
ter, and fascinatiiiti; manners in private practice as a 
physician, rendered him the most universally esteem^^ 
ed professor in Eiirope. 

Dr James Ci aw ford was elected professor of 
physic and chemistry in the university of Edinburgli 
upon 9th December 1713«* It is a singular co« 

^ Coaoc* Regist. vol* p» 936!. 
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IncidencCi that the professorship of chemistry in the 
university of Cambridge was founded in the course 
the same jeer.* It was the established'etifrtaiii 
for every Scotish student of mediciQey whose funii 
could afford il, to repoir to some foreign univecsity^ 
and improve 'the opportuttittes to be found theie^ 
which could not be obtained at home.f Previous tO 
ijlis period, the Italian seminaries were in the great* 
est repute as medical schools, especially those of 
Bologna and Padua, liai veyi the illustrious dis- 
.coverer of the dfculation of the hlood, was edncated 
at the latter ; and laid there the fbundation of his 
minute knowledge of anatomy, by which he lias 
secured to himself immortal £une« In the oouree of 
little more than half a century, it waa eclipsed by 
the Parisian school, whose reputation for anatomy 
and surgery was now at its zenith ; its theatre being 
under the superintendence, and adorned by the ta- 
lents, of the celebrated Winslow. But it was only 
ibr anatomical dissections^ and surgical operadoim^ 

* Uoiversity Caicudor, p. 31, for 1815. 

f It ought to be fnentioncd, that a course of ehdnitfiy had beat 
deiivered ffom time to time, ia the apothecarici haU, Edinburgh, 
tttider the patronage of the surgeons, as the following advertisement 

in the Edinburgh Gazette, 23d March 1702, slicws ; I he coui-sc 
of chemisirie at the Jaboratorie in the chjTurgeoa apothecaries hall, 
Edinburgh, will begin this year Upon Tuesday the fourth day of 
May.'' This course does not appear to have been given regular^ 
evciy season. It consisted principally of the exhibition of a variety 
of pharmaceutical processes; and the lecturer was appointed bjr the 
corporation of suifeons^ 
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Hmt Ptob was ftiMMM. The other nedieal dc)ilirti 

ments were not occupied by professors of espial 
dbUtties. For a ttoden^ ihopefofey* to poiaese ereiy 

advantage for improving himself in his' medical stu* 
dks.it wa, deemed necessary to repair to Leydpn, 
Md attend Boerbaave'a lectures ob cheoiistryi — the 

theory and practice of medicine, — his clinical lec» 
tures in the hospital, — and prelections on botany. Dr 
Crawfiird had been^liooerfaaave*s pupil; and it k 
probable that the taste which he had formed for che- 
mistryi under his great master^ induced liim, upon 
Ins fetnra to his native country^ to propose the fonn* 
dation of a profession of that science in tlie college 
of £dinburgh« There appears to be no reason to 
donbt of the proposal having proceeded from, the 
poctor, becatise the t^rms of his admission were the 
same with those offifred to Mr Craigy professor of 
civil law; He was to receive no sdary from the 
Townioouncil; but two rooms in the college were 
allotted to him. It is impossible now to describe 
bow he was attended* fntm a mannscript of the 
late Dr . Monro (which will be afterwards mention* 
edX it appears that he only gave a course of cfae* 
mistry sometimes ; so that the encouragement which 
he received was not sufficient to induce him to de» 
iiver an annual course. 

The celebrated Dr iVrchibald Pitcairn, professor 
.of medicine in the university,* die4 on the twenty* 

• This professorship was meiely nominal, for he never gave any 
lectures, notvithstaadiiig what Miceron sayi, ja his life of Beilir ^ 
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third of October 1713* He was born at Edinburgh 
upon Mth December 16S9l His father, Alexander, 
was one of the Bailies of the city; but it was at thd 

school of Dalkeitli that he was instructed in the first 
4iiweiils of learniag* In 166?^ he estMd t^/Hlii* 
ikMii^4if Bdinburgh, and went through a regulat* 
course, under Mr William Pateison; so thatif ria- 
fipak Caistafes and he weie of. the same standWig; 
aml'itiwas in consequence of vbeing fellow stndentSi 
and possessing a similar taste ior ciassical i<^arning| 
tibSH^^Aoy Ib^ed so inthnate a frkndsbip^ffWhiolri 
Miwithstan^ng the very dtifefent political sentl* 
ments they afterwards espousedi never interrupted 
ib«ipr^i(iulattl esteem^ nor the exercise of tfaoaa bene* 
volent affections which they both possessed in a very 
aaanfiftt. degree. la 1671» at the usual tin^ JP^ 
0BfaHk^> took his degree of mastfir of arts ^bat seems to 

have been undetermined whether lie should finally 
Jy^^upon theology or law as his prolessioo, 'ifhaitcil 
hiililtlidies weie dwn desultory, yet hisardowr isf.the 
})ur6uit of misceHancous knowledge was so great, 
diatit injuaed his health. : a consid^rabte time 
ki^itndM InWf nenttl he waa^adtised by hisr filiyflb 
ciao^i to relinquish the idea of becoming a banisteri 
mttklui^^jff^ Jo the south of ('rance^ b^^g,tis^jft^!^ 
'^0mA '^tbri conaumptionw Tfaa ; air of Mwtpelli^ 



Belliil^fu cette gloirMp. ses ouvragcs ont et^||^0^j|^||t^ 
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was the means of restoring htm • to health; ' and 
being per&uaded that tlie practice the Law was 
an unaoitable profession to one of fais'cdnstitation^ 

he is represented as having detcrmiried, whilst in 
France, and without consulting his tather^ to apply 
himself to medicine. Upon his reCam to Scotliind, 
he formed an intimacy with the cekbratcd Dr Djvid 
Gregory, which led him to cultivate the mathema^ 
tics more particularly than he had done befoif^ 
There bein^ no opportunity of stuclying medicine in 
Scotland at that time^ he repaired to Pads in 1675^ 
and attended the anatomical tlieatre of Amrwy, who 
had just coininenced his splendid career, being ap- 
pointed professor of anatomy to the Dauphin* tie pro- 
fited much by the instructions of this eloquent lectiir* 
er; and through hfc ictaiocd llic most gratefid recol- 
lection of the numerous obligations under which he 
lay to Duvemey. It is uncertain how loi^ he remainit 

ed in France ; but he received the degree of doctor of 
medicine from the faculty at Hi^tms in 1680^ Upon 
his return to Scotland* h^ very rapidly got into ex- 
tefisivc practice, and was ouc of the founders of the' 
Edinburgh Royal College of Physicians m 1681. The . 
' date of the different treatises which he published is 
unknown ; but it is generally agreed that his " So- 
iutioPwbiematis de Iirventoribm' was among tlie iirsr, 
and it was published in 1688. In this treatise, he 

\iiulicaics Harvey's ri";iit to tlie discovery of the 
. circulation of the blood. The general propositions 
• lie lays down^ as the tests by which the originality of 
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4ny discovery is to be determined, indicate a com- 
prehensive acquaintance with the laws of evidence ; 
and his reasoning upon thev is very ingenkms. Da* 
. der, in his translation of Hippocrates^ had pretend* 
ed that the &ther of physie was peifbctly ae^ 
quainted with the circulation of the Mood. Pit* 
cairn*s object, was, to prove that the writings of 
that celebrated ancient contain no such doctrine; 
but| on the contrary, afford abundant evidence 
of his having maintained a very opposite theory. In 
the course of this argument^ he shews that he wa4 
intimately acquainted with the works of Hippocrates. 
The discovery of the circulation overturned many of 
the medical theories which then prevailed* Those 
who had espoused the cbemieal hypotheses of Galen 
were particularly unwilling to acknowledge its trutii; 
whilst, on the other band, the admirers of the mof 
chanical philosophy imagined that it was completely 
demonstrated ; and that, by the application of mathe- 
matical reasonings it idone could, explain the animal 
economy* 

In 1692, so great was Pitcairn's fame, that the 
curators of the university of jLeyden invited him to 
be professor of physic. This flattering offer he seems 
to have wiUiiigly accepted; and, accordingly, he 
delivered his inauguratory oration upon the. SSth 
April of the same year, in which he attempts to shew 
the only proper method by which medicine could be 
improved. This oration, which was immediately 
printed, raised the author^s reputation so mucbf that' 
the curators added one half to his saUry. He re« 

You IL I 
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turned, nevertheless, to his native country itt 1693, 
and niarritd the daughter of Sir Archibald Stevenson, 
the^ king's physician for Scotlaiid« His new coiw 
nexions would not consent to his going to Holland* 
He, therefore, resigned his professorship, to the great 
regret of the curators df the univerBtty. Boerhaave, 
who attended his lectures, always acknowledged 
bim as bis master, spoke of his works in the most 
respectful terms, and may be considered as the most 
distinguished of his tbllowers, 

Dr Pitcaira superintended au edition of the dis- 
sertations he was willing to acknowledge ; and they 
were published about four months before his death. 
He was tlien in very bad health. The dedication 
prefixed to tbesa medical essays is -very uncommon ; 
and, whilst it discovers a whimsicality of character, 
which the Doctor sometimes indulged, also proves the 
warmth of bis attachment to the unfortanate House of 
Stuart. It is thus expressed, — " Deo suo et Principi 
opus hoc comecrai Archibaldua FitcarniuSy Scot as. 10 
Junu ]713." The Doctor was a very decided cha« 
racier; and the keenness of hisfeeUngs weresucl^, that 
he entertained no idea of not giving way to the spon* 
taneous esepressions of those feelings. Thus, his easy 
circumstances m life gave him an opportunity of 
indulgmg a propensity which many men of genius 
have been compelled to restrain, and, considering 
the mixed seme which this w^orkl presents, is ulti- 
noateiy productive of consequences very beneficial to 
society. 
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His attack upon Sir Robert Sibbald, in a pamphlet, 
entitled) *^ Daseriatw de kgihus Hisiorue Naturalis,** 
published in 1696, his biographers have been at a 
loss to explain. To a person of Dr Pitcairn's acute« 
tieas, and in the state of health he then was, perhaps 
also irritated somewhat at Sir Robert's political con- 
duct, it need not aiibrd matter of surprise^ if he exa« 
mined Sir Robert's Prodromus with great sererity* 
Sibbald appears to have been open and nndesigning; 
like all weak men, fond of tlattery^ but attached to 
science ; and his labours in this respect were most 
indefatigable. A difference upon any great political 
measure could never have induced Dr Pitcairn to 
have criticised his work so unmercifuUy as be has ' 
done. Afost probably it was occasioned by private 
difference of sentiment upon some point which is 
now unknown; and as Pitcairn was not in good 
health at the time, he was not sparing in his animad- 
versions. Sir Robert had also spoken disrespectfully 
of the application of mathematical reasoning to me- 
dicine. This, independently of every otlier cousi- 
dmtion^ furnished sutticient occasion lor a misun* 
dersfanding. Sibbald is accused of having seen very 
little of Scotland, his time having been spent in 
practising medicine iu Edinburgh. We arc inform- 
ed, also, that his studies at Leyden only continued 
for eighteen months; and tliat, after residing a 
twelvemonth at Angers, he graduated. He is ac* 
cused of being ignorant of natural history^ botany, 
zoology, and geography ; and to have borrowed 

IS 
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from Ray, Sulherlaad, and others, besides transcrib- 
ing from Bleatu Sibbald had dispersed queries 
through Scotland, and requested infonnatidn from 
those he imagined were best qualified to communi- 
cate what he.wished to obtain. As the result of tbis^ 
he is taunted with having discovered wild oxen with 
manes, beavers, badgers resembling swine, nightin- 
gales* &c» in Scotland. The admirers of Dr Pitcaim 
seem to have been unwilling to acknowledge that 
he was the author ot" this review ; but impartial pos- 
terity have fully ascertained the fact.* But there 
yrBs no necessity for proving this dissertation to be 
spurious, in order to sliew that the two Doctors were 
on good terms ; because the epigram on Sibbald, after 
his deathi clearly demonstrates the contempt in 
which Pitcaim held him. 

. Whatever taste Fitcairn might have retained fat 
prosecuting medical science, his poems afford the 
most convincing proofs of the great interest which 
he took in the common topics of the day. His ^i* 
grammatic wit was exceedingly poignant; and, 
among the ancients, he seems to have proposed Ca- 
tullus and Martial as his models. A very competent 
jadgCi the late Lord Woodhouselee, has observed, 

r 

* The leaned and iadefiitigpUile Mr ChalneiB bat completely 
scaled this poinu Hit wonb are t *< Of this Uact, wUch Is In my 
ccUection, the foUowing k the title page, Archibaldi Pitcarnii Dis* 

flcrtatio de legibut Historis Natuialis. Edinburgi, Typis Joaunis 
• Kcid, ct sumplibus TiiomiB Carrulhers, apud quern vcneuut* Auo* 

Dom. 1696."— Cbalmen' life of Ruddimaoj p. 30. 
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with jastice, that ** the poems of Pitcaiitiy which 
have the merit of excellent latinity, easy and spirit- 
ed uumbersy must have had a poignant relish in his 
own age, from the very circumstances which render 
them little interesting to oars.** Whether they 
happen to be encomiastic or satirical, something per- 
sonal is invariably introduced, which his contempo- 
fartes coald not fail to enter into with great avidity. . 
In his political principles, he was decidedly hostile 
to the Revolution of 1688; and these he did not 
hesitate to make generally known in his poems, 
which were at first handed about in manuscript 
among his acquaintance. So persona) are some of 
them, that it is astonishing that Ruddiman, who was 
an equally keen jacobite, durst venture to publish 
them in 1797. Pitcairn was not only the first phy- 
sician, but the greatest wit, of his time. Many of his 
bou mots are still remembered in Scotland, which some- 
times put him to a good deal of trouble. We are in- 
formed by Lord Fountainhall,t that, on 1§th July 
17I2f Dr Pitcairn instituted a process before the Court 
of Session against the Reverend James Webster, one of ' 
the ministers of Edinburgh, for accusing him of be- 
ing a professed deist. The conversation, upon which 
the charge was founded, took place at a public din- 
ner given b} tlie magistrates of Edinburgh, to which 
Mr Robert Freebatrn, one of the Doctor s most inti- 

* Dfe of Lord Karnes, vol. i. p. 6. 
t Decisions, yoU ii. p* 
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mate friends,* bad been invited, who was a book- 

seller. 1 iccbauu had set up to auction " the Life 
of ApoUonius Tyanseus, by Piulostratus," for winch 
there were many bidders, and it sold bigli. At the 
same auction, a Bible was put up for sale, for which 
none present offered any thing. Upon one of the 
company regretting the depraved taste of the times^ 
Di rilcairn obseivcd, " It wds no wonder it Stuck 
in their hands, for xivhum Dei manct in aUrnumJ* 
This process was carried on with great zeal on both 
sides ; but the Court recommended it to tlie Lord Jus- 
tice-Cierk, Adam Cockburn of Orm is ton, to endeavour 
to settle the parties amicably ; which was at last e& 
fected. Though none ot Pitcaiiifs biographers have 
mentioned it, I presume that he was of the episcopal 
persuasion; and yet, upon 5th April 1710^ ^^the 
council, up(jn a pen lion given in by Mr Archibald 
Pitcairn, doctor oi medicine, preferred hioi to the 
possession of that seat in the Tron Kirk formerly pos- 
sessed by Sir Archibald Stcvciibou, doctor ot niedi^ 
cine."f 

• Vid, Pitcarnii Pocraata, p. 52, 
t Counc R^st* vol, xxxix, p. 18^* 
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CHAPTER X. 



The Rebellion 1715 — Principal IFisheart^ Professor" 
ship of Church History — Of Civil Histotyr^TA^ 
Found^km ike Medical School, 

The difierences that liad . taken place between tb^ 
patrons and the professors^ and of which some ac* 
count has been already given, were at last accommo- 
dated to the satisfaction of bpth parties. In testi- 
mony of which, the magistrates presented them with 
the freedom of the city. Every thing being thus 
amicably adjusted, and the professors possessing the 
full confidence of all ranks in the country, the.uni* 
versity began to be more flourishing than it had ever 
been before, when an unfortunate event interrupted^ 
for a short time, the peace of the college^ as well as 
of the country at large. This was the rebellion of 

It seems to be now universally admitted, notwith- 
standing the apparent determination of Queen Anne 
to pursue the same course which William had so 
successfully adopted, that, after she despaired of 
having any children to succeed to the throne^ and 
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particularly for the last four years of her reigOi her 

inclinations were strongly bent towards the exiled 
family, lier owu nearest relations^ and whom she 
considered as possessing the only just right to the 
crown. There was a very considerable party in - 
England in the interest of the House of Stuart; but 
' it is well known that the great body of the people 
of Scotland had espoused their cause in the warmest 
manner. The pretended cause of disaffection at this 
time was the union ; and imagining this to be a 
proper season for accomplishing their ends, upon 
14th December 1714| an advertisement was placard- 
ed throughout the city, inviting all merchants, trades- 
men, and inhabitants, to concur and assist, not only 
in forcing the Lord Provost to sign an address to 
his Majesty King George for dissolving of the union, 
but also in fining and sacrificing the said Lord 
Provost, and all others who shall refuse to sign the 
same»* A reward of fifty pounds sterling was ofr 
. fered for the discovery of the author, but produced 
no effect. When the country was in so agitated a 
state^ it ia not surprising that the ordinary business 
of the university was most materially interrupted, 
and the number of students that repaired to it con- 
siderably lessened. The university of Edinburgh 
was not singular in this respect, because similar ef- 
fects were produced upon all the aemiuaries in tlie 
kingdom. How ardent soever the ftiends of the 

* Original letters, &c. relating to the rebellion 1715, p. 9$ 10^ 
pabUshed by Mr Cnufonl, from the Loid Jmlice^icfl^s 
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exiled ikmily niight be in tbe sucoess of their cause, 

their deficiency in meii and money was so greats as to 
ituri mp th gir attempt speedily abortive: So thatthis^ 
i l w i iBiii cd with 'the Unergetic measures 'adopted by 
the Dukeof Argyle, restored tranquillity to Scotland 
iomrds the end of tbe year 17J5. 
' >Up«in the decease of Mr Carstares, tbe Reverend 
William Wisheart succeeded as principal.* He had 
4towBfiy been one of thf ministers of South Leith; 
tM^at tbe timeof his dection, was one of the minis- 
ters of the Tron Church. He discharged the duties 
- oNUfl'Office for about fifteen years. 

^ I have not been able to ascertain whether it Avas 
tUtGOHsequence of Mr Gumming having demitted his 
cMse as^ 'professor of ecclesiastical history, in con* 
^icquencc of the manner in which he had been ap- 
pointedi: and of which an account has been already 
gbucn; >:but the patrons recommended to the com-' 

inittee for the affairs of the collcofc to receive Mr 
WiiAiam Dunlopi second professor of divmity in the 
sml^cdlkge, up6n his late majesty's mortificatiooi 
who has a presentation thereto from his present ma- 
jesty Kiog Ceorge.| No farther notice appears to 

• 

• FiiDcipai Wiftbeart's father was mmister of Kinneil in Linlith* 
gomUlue. His son Sir George attained to tlic highest rank ia th^ 
army ; lik Mm .'Shr James duiiog^ttisbed himaeif at the capture of 
Gibraltar s abd another soo^ who shall be mebtioiied» was Principal 
of tbe Uniirersity of Edinburgh. Tbe fiist M^heart was the author 
of what was a very popular work, entitled Theologiaf or Di8C0Ul|Bi 
ef God, delivered in 130 sermons, 2 vols. Kdipburgb| Ifl^^ 

^ Counc, Ee^t, voU xUi. pt 
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be taken of it in the records, nor how long he re- 
tained that situatioDj nor any thing respecting his 
fiiiure hisstofj. There can be no dottbt». komenatf of 
his having been inducted to the office of professor 
of ecclesiastical history. Perhaps the formaiity of a 
recommendation to itib Gommitfsee was in coosef 
quencc of tlie misundei'standing occasioned by the 
mode in which Mr Gumming was introduced. His 
aucceisor in the chair is regius profesior of divinity. 
When Professor Hamilton was admitted, as has been 
akeady mentionedi he was not allowed to possess a 
ministerial charge in the city ; bnt this restraint was 
Afterwards taken off; and he was empowered to do 
ao^ provided an opportunity offered. In 17 IS, a 
motion was made in council^ to give the professors 
of divinity and church history charges; but the 
council opposed iti and assigned this reason,— " Be* 
cause the persons thus elected in tbis maimer are 
the reverend professor of divinity, and the learned 
professor oi church history. The former whereof has 
such weighty employment on his hands in his pre- 
sent station, that he cannot be thougiit willing or 
capable to discharge even half a ministerial chai^ ; 
and yet, in tbis manner, lie is in danger of being 
overloaded with a wiiole charge, seeiug» in the event 
of the professor of history^s demise, be niust needs 
take both charges upon him, in case his Majesty 
should present a layman to the professorship of 
history, or the person he presents be disqualified 
for the ministry of tins, city, for . want of that 
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fluency and elegancy of expression, and justness of 
tlioughti which is needful and requisite*"^ In order 
to explain this, it is neceswy to observe^ tfa^t tlie 
inhabitants of Edinburgh could not obtain accom« 
modatioa in the churches, the population was so 
disproportionately gi*eat. The council, finding it in- 
convenient at the time to build a new church, took 
a short lease of Skinners' Hall, let the seats to such 
as were inclined ; and the clergy of Edinburgh gra* 
tuitously olhclated in rotation. The two pxoteitsors 
cAered to supply this place, provided some addition 
was made to the salary they derived from the college; 
hut the plan did not succeed at this time* 

It does not appear for what reason the patrons 
considered it necessary, in August 1719, to publish, 

that all professprs and masters are declared to 
hold their office during the councirs pleasure.'^f We 
^hali hud immediately, that, in the course of a few 
days, they erected a new professorship, and consider- 
ably increased the salary of two other professors. It 
was probably to guard against any abuse of the 
exercise of this discretionary power, that they de^ 
termined to make this known ; because the words of 
the charter are express, and are incapable of being 
misconstrued, and most unquestionably invest them , 
with such a power i :J. but it must be accompanied 

* Counc. R^st vol. xlv* p. l66. t Ibid. vol. xlvii. p. 44. 

f Ac etiam praeiau Prxpositos, Ballivi, et Consules, ac eoruin sue- 

* 

cessoreByCum avisamcnto tamen eorum ministrorum, pro perpetuo 
Id postemm pienani babesnt Ubertatem, persooas ad dictas profes* 
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With the advice of the clergy of the city of EcIid-' 
lnugbb. It has only been exerted three or four times 
•iiice the fouiidatioti of the college; and, mach U^the 

credit of the patrons, always with moderation. Since 
ftttcii M the law of the land, it is needless ta inquire 
at preaeat into the expediency or propriety of the 
power. I doubt, however, whether it be applicable 
to any o^ the regius professors* 

The TownTcouncil at this time proceeded in the 
* vofk o>f improFing the opportunities of iastructioii 
in the university; and, tbereibre, appointed Mr 
Charles Macky professor of civil history^ and aU 
loved hiaa L^O out of the.petty port customs* This 
geBtleman was bred to the piofession of the IaW| and 
Iiad been educated in the family of Principal Car* 
atares; and it is to him that we in a great measure 
owe the information concerning the Principal's 
iormer history, and the preservation of those state 
' papers which throw so great light upon the political 
transactions of the reign of William. Upon the 
death of Mrs Car^tares, these papec^ came into his 
liands as lier. executor. ^ 

* 

mm> cdooaids% maxiBK idooeat, uti iiiagpt oonveBimter poterial^ 
difOMli, cam poteitate inponendi et rmnmd^ jlmr ttMti ytptftmni 
fit.'^FuL the Unimnty charter, A pp. No. I. vol. i 

•When Mi ISlacky received bis appointment, the salary of Mr 
James Gregory, professor of mathematics, was mhvd to 1000 iiie|kjy 
hdng formerly only 600; and thai of Dr James Cntuford to.- $00, 
Wng fonneily limited to 700. The la§t mentioned h expressly 
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Tbc minute of the Town-council, which contained 
bis Eppointmetit, assigned veiy satis&ctoiy rawmt 
for such a foundation, * 

EtUnburgh, S8M Ai^uit 1719* 

** Tlie tjouncil, considering the great advantagft 
thatame to the> nation from the encouragement of 
Icaraingi by the establishinent o£ such professions m 
our colleges, as enable our youth to study with equal 
advantages at home as they do abroad ; and con- 
sidering the advantages that arise to this city ie 
particular, from the reputation that the professors of 
the liberal arts and sciences have justiy acquired to 
themselves in the said college ; and that a profession 
of universal history is extremely necessary to com- 
plete the, same, this . profession being very nmch 
esteemedi and the niost attended, of any one profes* 
sion at all the universities abroad, and yet nowhere 
set up in any of our colleges in Scotland; and con- 
sideriag that the expence with which the setting up 
thereof must be attended, make it necessary for the 
council to favour it in its infancy, by giving a rea* 
sonable encouragement to any well qualified peivoE 
whom they shall happen to chuse to be professor 
thereof; and considermg, t^at although the Towns 
revenues cannot a^brd the oontinuance of this al- 

styled a doctor of medicine ; which has induced me to hazard at » 
CfMgeetiire, that he was the same pertoa that had held the pioteotb « 
ship of chemistiy* 

* Counc. fteg^st. toUxvIu* p, 4f« 
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lowauee after Ist July 17^$, at which time the petty 

port customs are iltclared to cease,— they agree, &c» 
to allow LuSO sterliDg during the couocil's pl^aniret'* 
Upon the assurance, however, that tlie* term oF the 
act would be extended, they, in 1722, again appoint* 
ed Mr Macky to give colleges upon the history 
of Scothnd in particular, and upon the Roman^ 
Greciv, and Britisli antiquities." 

The purposes that the institution of this professor- 
ship were intended to serve were the most laudable 
which can be imagined* We have had repeated oc« 
casion to take notice of the very intimate connexion 

which had existed for so long a period between the 
Dutch universities and tiie Scotish youth ; and that 
the education of our roost eminent lawyers and 
divines was in general coniplcted at tliese foreign 
seminaries. The universal liistory class, therefore, 
was proposed to be in express imitation of what was 
established in Uiat country. In Leyden and in 
Utrechi there were two professors ia each university, 
whose business it was to go over similar ground to 
what was prescribed to Mr Macky by the patrons^ 
as the subjects to which he was principally to direct 
his attention. But there was also a considerable 
difference between them. They all were professors 
of civil histor}% of Greek and Roman antiquities^ and 
were eoinmanded to have a particular respect to the 
liistory and institutions of their native country. But 
in Holland they were also professors of eloquence, or 
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m 

of the ait of criticisniy and of the Greek language; 
and, in the coarse of their lectures, they always ex* 

plained select passages of the Greek and Latia 
dassicsy pointing out, as they proceeded, the beauties, 
in sentiment or expression, which occurred. They 
also entered at considerable length upon an expli* 
cation of the general principles of politics, whicfa^ 
excepting by way of shortly illustrating the events 
he had occasion to introduce in his narrative, was 
not included in Mr Macky's province. The truth is, 
that the number of professors was too few ; and, 
therefore, to render the course of instruction as com- 
plete as possible, they were under the necessity of 
introducing many subjects which they had not time 
to investigate fully. 

It is a well known fact, that this class was in 
those days better attended abroad than any other ; 
and, considering the manner in which the subjects 
were handled, that it formed an interesting introduc* 
tton to general literature and to philosophy, it need 
excite no surprize. The unacquaintance of Scots* 
men with the history of their native country was 
in those days very great ; and, e%'en after the indefa* 
tigable exertions of antiquarians and historians of 
great critical sagacity and distinguished genius, our 
information respecting the Scotish annals of an early 
date is extremely scanty and the evidence in re- 
gard to many comparatirely recent transactions is 
exceedingly problemadcal. Buchanan's history had 
been recommended to, and indeed put into the 
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hands of, the youth in the course of the ferenteenth 
century ; but so eager were the contending parties, 
that though the elegance €i his style, and the skill 
he shewed in the narrative, were frankly admitted, 
yet they held no medium in their sentiments respect- 
ing the fidelity of his character as an historian. He 
was immaculate in the estimation of his friends ; 
whilst his enemies did not hesitate to accuse him of 
having violated every moral principtet 

The Honourable the Faculty of Advocates, took 
great interest in the success of the course of lectures 
given by Mr Macky^ and therefore patronized the 
institution. The professor had been appointed by 
the Town«Council alone; but, in consequence of tiie 
exertions Of the advocate^ matters were so arranged, ; 
that their interference should be so far acknowledged, 
that, upon tlie event of a vacancy, they should no* 
minate two persons, one of whom was to be chosen 
by the council. They have uniformly presented 
members of their own society, though under no ne« 
cessaiy obligation to do so. 

The study of the law of Scotland is intimately 
connected with its history and antiquities ; and he 
who is not conversant with those of Greece and 
Rome, cannot expect to make much progress in this 
curious and profitable pursuit. Many acute, though 
Ignorant, men have acquired large fortunes in this 
country by the profession of the law, who never 
studied it as a science ; but, in consequence of practis* 
ing it as an art^ are acquainted with the routine of. 
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bckiUeit; ttid» bccamiP ibey find that thb amwen 

levery purpose they have in view, arc not solicitous 
about mmtigatiooft which contribute little to theic 
pmaaafy advwtage. .Bat» to the great constitii^ 
tional lawyer, the man of enlarged view s, thelustory 
aod antiquitiea of iiis couatry present a field of most 
faiteteating inquiry. How long Mr Macky continued 

to give lectures is uncertain ; but, in 1753, the state 
of his health lendered it necessary for him to apply 
for tbe asabtanoe of a coUeague; and, upon 4tli 

December he, in a very formal manner, sent 

in .his resignation to the patrons. His knowiedgo 
Was very accurate ; and he had examined the 8«b» 

jects it was his duty to prelect on with great dili* 
gence; and^ besides, was a man of singular modesty 
and integrity. 

We are now arrived at a most important era ia 
the history of the university, — the foundation of the 
medical schooL Some ineffieotual attempts had beea 
made, previous to this period, to estabhsh a seminary 
in Edinburgh, in which the youth who had chosea 
the practice of medicine as their piDfeasion might 
have an opportunity of being instructed at home ; 
and thus the labpur and expence of repairing to a 
foreign university would be spared. But many 
causes then concurred to prevent this excellent plan 
^m succeeding in Scothmd as well as in England* 

It mast appear evident, upon the smallest reflection^' 
that, without a knowledge of anatomy, no progress 
can be ipade either in surgery qr. phym» A ktnowtt 

You IL K 
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kdge of the curiout oonttmctioo of the hamati faady» 

the manner of its different functions, and the means 
by which those may be regulated, and aberrations 
corrected, cannot be otherwise obtained* The human 
body, then, is the great subject upon wi)ich medical 
practitioners are called to exercise their skill ; and all 
their knowledge and experience are only valuable An 
proportion as they are subservient to the promotion of 
its benefit. This &ct, so obvious in itselfi could not 
fail to occur to mankind in the earliest stage of so- 
ciety. One of the best methods by which the living 
could be most effectually advantaged* or, in other 
words, an acquaintance with the mode of the pre- 
vention and the cure of disease could be acquired,, 
is the dissection of the dead ; - and yet many causes 
concurred to render this ])i:ictice nut only unpopu- 
laTi.but constituted it a iieiuous otience against mu- 
nicipal law, were it in any instance to be attempted, 
I'iom a principJe of sympathy inherent in our na- 
tures, we instinctively annex tlie idea of pain to the 
laceration of the members even of a dead person, to 
which our own sense ot sell -preservation constitutes 
a most powerful auxiliary. This, when seconded by 
tlie ties of natural affection, consangumrty, and the 
universal persuasion that, when the living principle 
deserts its mansioui it Is only a temporary suspension 
of that familiar intercourse which formerly existed, 
but shall soon be renewed, shews that such prejudi- 
ces are susceptible of an easy explanation. The reli- 
gious rites respecting the burial of the dead, which. 
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in iliost instances, d^enerated into little mbre than 

iacense to the living, ri vetted the disinelinatiou of 
mnkind to the study of anatomy to so' great a 
degree, that, in some nations, a complete check was 
given, by legal author Uy» to any progress in the 
knowledge of the structure of the human body. On 
some occasions, pollution \ras incurred by touching 
the dead ; and, from a^imilar desire to prev ent in- 
iectiony and to promote cleanliness, the bodies of the 
dead svere burned. As Christianity sj)read, this prac- 
tice by degrees gave place to inhumation ; but the 
ceremonies which were gradually introduced by the 
church into the funeral service, were inauspicious to 
the study of aQatomy. Laws, accompanied with the 
most severe sanctions, were promulgated against 
raising tlie dead. So that mankind remained for 
ages grossly ignorant of Uie animal economy* Any - 
information they possessed was obtained from the 
inspection of the bodies of iaferior animals ; so tliat 
their reasonings were entirely derived from supposed 
analogies*' 

Muudinus is represented as the first Europeau who 
publicly dissected a humaAi body. This was in 
1306,* and again at Milan in 1315. Nothing of the 
kind was attempted at Paris till 1494. At therqvival 
of learniogi Italy took the lead in m^sdicine^ as well 
as in the other sciences ; and for many years contain* 
, ed a greater number of eminent anatomists than all 

• Vteq. D'Azyr- 
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Europe besides. Multitudes flocked to Padna, Pisa,: 
and Rome ; aod, after studying under the celebrated 
profesMors wbo for many years supported the re^ 
pu tat ion of those sciiiiuaries, not only spread the 
knowledge they had acquired, but communicated 
new ardour to their oountrymen to prosecute the 
same studies. Many of these pupils beinjo: of distiii- 
guished abilities, and mosi enthusiastic in the cuitiva* 
tion of natural science, succeeded in imperting t^ 
I'lance, to Holland, and to England, a taste for 
tiieir lavourite pursuits. A few ScoUmen had dia< 
tinoruished themselres in foreign univa'sitieBi sncb 
as Eh* Lid(lle, at Helmstad ; Dr Morrison, at Ox* 
ford; and Dr Pitcairn, at Leydenj; Sir Andrew* 
Ikrtfour and Dr Sibbald, whose exertions for the nd^ 
vancement of medical science deserve also to be 
mentioned in this place ;^bi\t their labours were not 
t» be compared with those cf Dr Pitcairik 
' This extraordinary inan, wlio left an indelible 
knpre^$ioQ wherever he went, or to whatever subject 
he directed his attention, lamented exceedingly the 
, confined nature of the medical education in Edin- 
burgh,, We are told/ That, on the Uth of October 
169^ Dr Pitcaim informed Dr Robert Grey of hoti^ 
don of his being very busy in seeking a liberty from 
tlie Tovu*council of Edinburgh to open the bodies^ 
of those poor persons wbo die in PmtTs l^ark, and 
have none to bury them.'' " We offer," says he, " U> 

* ChaltQera' Lile of Rvcliiiinan, p. 30. *Shere are some triffingin* 

accuracies m this noiSf wkicb it i& iicedlcss to specify. 
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wnt on theie poor for notliing, alid bury tbem afteir 

dissection at our own charges, which now- the town- 
does; yet there is great oppositioQ by tbe chief 
sorgeonsy who neither eat hay, nor suSkr ihomtia tor 
eat it. I do propose, if this be granted, to make 
better improvements in anatomy than have been 
made at Leydai these thirty years t For I think 
most or all anatomists have neglected, or not known,! 
what was most useful for a physician.** There can 
be little doubt that Pitcairn was the prime -movet'-in' 
the business of making application to the Town 
oouncily though he did not chuse to appear publicly 
in the business. He was probably restrained from, 
doing this, both because he w as a physician, and on 
account of his political principles being so very 
hostile to the ruling party in the council. The per* 
son who was associated with him in this laudable 
attempt was Mr Alexander Monteith, a member, of 
the corporation of surgeons ; and» as a proof that he 
had uo objection to take the oaths to government| 
he was oommer of the trades in 1699. Ue must 
have been a man of very considerable professional 
abilities ; and Dr Pitcairn speaks of him in the 
warmest terms of commendation^ as an excellent 
man, an eminent surgeon^ and well acquainted with 
chemibtry."* Under the sanction of the corporation 

* His words aie $ *■ Cum muHU de eausis snspicatus osem, ika« 
tiirun opii Sim item indoU salium ex comu cervi prodeuntium clici 
deberi, persuasi Alcxaiidro Monteitho, viro oj timo ct insigni chirur- 
go, atque in arte Cb^mica versatis»imo ut opium cb^ice tracUtret/* 
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of surgeonsi he deiivmd leetares io thm liaH on 

chemistry and the materia medica. 

The proposal made to the magistrates was ex* 
pressed in the following terms 

£4imburglh i34M Ociober i694. 
The Petition of AlexandeF M onttf th| chirurgeon^ 

hurgess of Ediuburgh. 

^* Skewing, 

** That whereas the improvenieut ot anatomy is of 
so universal concern^ that the practice tliereof is en- 
couraged in all nations aqd cities where the health 
of the bodies of men are regarded ; and being confi-- 
dent of the counoii s forwardness for encouraging so 
necessary a work in this city, the petitioner humbly 
proposes, that, if the councji would be pleased to 
grant unto the petitioner a gift of those bodies that 
die in the correction-house, and the bodies of found* 
lings that die upoii the breast, and allow a conve- 
nient place for dissection, and the use of the college 
church-yard for their burials, he would not only lay 
hmiseif out for the improving ot anatomy, but also 

&c* In the Edinburgh Gazette, of Sth May l6.9<>^ there is the fol- 
lowing advertisement Upon Monday llie lust ol June next, at 
the laboratory in the chirur»eon apoliiecaries ball, there will begin a 
course of chyviie^ in which all the useful opcratipitt and preparations 
yriil be performed. The course will continue six weeks^ and will be 
concluded with a short description of the whole nuierid mcri^^ bjjr 
Alexander Monteithy chirtti]geon a^thecary in Edinburgjh.'* 
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wmld aenre a diinitigeon to the Town's |>oor grgtitj 

the Good Town always allowing him the expencea of 
his drugs at the rate he paid himself, without any 
profit. And in case any person who may happen to* 
be concerned desire the body to be buried, be was. 
content to be obliged to deliver the same unto them,^ 
they paying the Good Town the expences they have 
been at upon tlie person while alive. And seeing' 
the proposal seemed to be so advantageous to the 
TowD) he humbly expected the council would con- 
sider thereof, and would not be wanting to encou- 
rage so necessary a work. Craving, therefor^ tlie 
council to consider, the. premisesi and wfaat advan- 
tage the same may be of, not only to the interest of 
that city, but to tiie wiiole kingdom; and thereupon 
to grant the bodies that die upon the breast, and an 
convenient house for dissection, and the use of the 
church yard, upon the terms above proposed," &c 

" Which being considered by the council, they 
think it both convenient and necessary to give a be* 
ginning to the practice of anatomy m this city ; and, 
therefore, ihey grant the desire of the petition, under 
the restrictions after mentioned, viz. Imi^ That none 
shall be comprehended under this act, except such 
as are sent to the corrcction-liouse by a judicial act 
for gross immoralities proven against them, and the 
bodies of foundlings dying on the breast. Secandfy^ 
That the dissection of the dead bodies shall be from 
one equinox to the other^ including the winter sea- 
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son only. STAMK^i Tiat» notwitfastandiog tte 

h ratricted to the wioter aeasoD, yet lU the grom 

intestines shall be buried within forty*eight hours, 
aod the whole entire body shall be buncd in the 
game place withhi ten labouring days next thereaf* 
ter, upon the petitioiier'& etpence* Fourtify^ That 
if any friends^ or others concerned in those deceased 
within the correction-house, or of foundlings, shall 
desire to have the bodies buried, in that case it shall 
be allowed, providing they pay into the kirk trea# 
surer what expences he hath ])eeu at upon the said 
deceased persons. Mfihb/r That when the practice 
anatomy, hereby encouraged, shall take effect, 
wliatever the petitioner receives from others for giv^ 
ing them insight in that profession, he shall give ao» 
cession to the apprentices of diifiirgeoiis that servf 
for their freedom of tins city, for one half less ; re- 
servmg always tp any of the magistrates to be present 
if they think fit. And this grant of persons dying 
within the correction- house, and foundlings dying 
upon thebreasty is given to the petitioner fbr thirteen 
yhus, he continuing so long in the profession and 
practice of chirurgery within this city; during whicl^ 
time he is. to aerve the whole Town's poor as chirur» 
geon gratis ; declaring his f ntry as chirurgcon for tlje 
poor to be the 1st day of Kovember next 1694 ; and 
for what drugs he shall necessarily famish them, he 
is to be paid as the said drugs cost himself dnly : 
And, for the petitioner's further encouragement thtfy 
allow him any tac«nl wastes ipom in the eoiieetio^^' 
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1iou8i6y or any other thereabouts beiongiog to the 
Towo : 4s alio, they allovr hiin to bury the mi 

dead bodits in such a place of the college kirk-yard 
iis the council shall appoinL Whereanent these pre* 
f^ts shall be a warrant;'' * 

Wliether Mr Monteith had not consulted hi^ bre^ 
thren, or bad carried it in opposition to theikii U Mvr 
forgotten ; but, in a lew days after the prayer of his 
petition was granted, the corporation of surgeona 
petitioned the council. The following minute is eUr 
tered in regard to it. 

KaoenAer 169^ 
^ Tlie same day, anent a petition given in by the* 

incorporation of the chirurgepns of £dinburgh| shew- 
ing» The petitioners understanding the conncii^ for' 
encoui aj^ement of so necessary a work as the improv- 
ing of anatomy, have been pleased, by a bill given 
in to tbeeonncil by Alexander Monteith, one of their 
immber, to grant him a gitt of these bodies that die 
in thex:orrection-house, and the bodies of foundlingi 
that die upon the breast, and to allow him a con* 
venient house for dissection, and the use of the col- 
lege kirk-yard for their burial ; And the petitioners 
knowing that the improvement of anatomy is of so* 
necessary import, that the same deserved to be very 
mach encouraged ; and the ground of their appear* 

ance against Mr Monteith's gift was only upon the 

■» 

* CoiinCt Registi 
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supposition that he had enhanced and ivonopolixed 

the whole subjects of anatomical dissections. But 
finding tbfiti besides these subjects that the council 
had been pleased to give, there were yet other sob* 
jects that niigbt fall in the couocirs power to give 
the petitioners^ viz^ the dead bodies of foundlings 
after they are oiF the breast, and the bodies of such 
as may be found tlead upon the streets, and such as 
die a violent death,7-*all which shall have; nobody to 
own them; upon which subjects the petitioners might 
make anatomical dissections, for the further and bet- 
ter improvement of anatomy : And being coi^tident 
of the council's forwardness to encourage and pro* 
mote so necessary a work, for the advantage tliat may 
redound, not only to this city, but to the whole king* 
dom: Craving, therefore, the council to take the 
premises to their serious consideration, and to grant 
tlie petitioners these subjects above named, for the 
use above specified, as they should have occasion to 
make use of the same : And they oblige them to 
bury the bodies they shall make use of after disseo 
tjoD, upon their own charges, as the petition bears* 
Which being considered by tlic council, they, not- 
witlistanding of t lie above mentioned act in favours of 
Alexander Hontettl^ but prejudice thereto, allow to 
the petitioners the dead bodies of iuuudljngs w ho di« 
betwixt the time that they are weaned and their being 
put to schools or trades, while they remain upon the 
charges ot the kirk, unless their friends, or those con« 
cerned, reimburse the kirk-treasurer whatever they 



* 
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liave cost the Town : As also, they allow the dead 
bodies of children stifled io the birthi which are ex- 
posed, and have none to own them ; as also, the dead 
bodies of such as are Jeio de ie, wliere it is found un* 
questionable self-murder, and have none to own them ; 
likewise the bodies ot such as are put to death by 
sentence of the magistrate, and have none to ovrn 
them ; which includes what former pretences of thai 
kind the petitioners have. The petitioners always 
burying the said dead l>odies within ten free labour? 
ittg days, upon thdr own charges, in what place 
they shall be appointed by the council ; and that 
these presents shall take eiiect in the winter season 
onlyy which) in this case, is reckoned to be from the 
one equinox to the other : And it is hereby declared 
these presents are granted expressly upon condition 
that the petitioners shall^ before the term of Mich* 
aelmas 1697» build, repair, and have in readiness, an 
anatomical theatre^ where they shall^ once a year (a 
subject offering), have a public anatomical dissec- 
tion, as much as can be shewn upon one body ; and, 
if tliey fail, these presents to be void and null*"* 

The Town*co\)ncil^ as the conservators of the 
health of the public, acted very properly, when they 

adopted mcasuics for scciuini^ the community from 
infection ; yet one cannot help remarking how little 
acquainted they were with, what was necessary to be 

* Counc. Rfgisu 
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jexamined, before even a very superficial dmne of . 
aHatomical demonstrations could be given* so as to 
be of aiij real service to tbe students^ when wbat 
was called all the gross intestines were to be buried 
iritbtn fiorty-^eigbt houn. Tbe art of injecting tbe 
iresselis, aiid presenring the parts of animaky was then 
littie known, and less practised. Many distinguish- 
fti anatomists had directed, tbeir attentiou to tbe 
subject ; and weic well aware of tbe imiiierous ad- 
vantages ivhich would accompany the invention of 
methods by which preparations couid be rendered of 
permanent utility tp the study of anatomy, and ouf " 
knowledge of the organization of animals be further 
extended* Put ^uph is the lot of ina% that time, and 
the contributions of many individuals, are requisite, 
betore any praptic^l art especially can be brought to 
any tolerable degree of perfection* The methods in* 
vented by Swammerdam and liuysch were pui posely* 
concealed, that their private emolument might sus-' 
tain DO injury. The public eithibittoni however^ of 
ilieir cabinets of natural curiosities at Amsterdam,- 
may he esteemed a new era in ipatomy» a# it stimu* 
lated tbe ingenuity of the European anatomists to 
rival, if not to excel, the preparations which 
ppen for inspectiim in tbeir extensive collectio&s. 

It was also expressly stipulated, •* that the whole 
entire body shall be buried in the same place within 
ten laboimitg days which at once prevented the art 
ul anatomical preparation being much improved, or 
even attempted, in Scotland at tiiat time. Tins rc* 
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gulation unquestionably proceeded from the vulgar 
aoticas nespectiag persmal identity which then 
prevailed, mi still beat sway, taoore or Im^ in mvy 

country* ' 

- Tbece was one privilege wbioh the corporal^ 
'of Burgeons enjoyed over Mr Mooteitlv that gave 
them consulerabie advantages. The bodies of all 
• criminals that were ttaclaamed belonged to them as 
a perquisite; aild this, of course, Jimiled his request* 
An individual has little chance of effectually oppos- 
ing the influence of a whole corporation. R^gajrcUess 
cf Mr Monteitih, fherefiMre, they proceeded in aocom* 
plisiiiDg their plan^ and, as the following minute 
ftbewsy had not been deficient in diligence 

** Edinburgh, 9SLd December 1697- 
The safne day, the councilt conaidering their act 
cf the date dd November 1694 years, in favmirof the 
incorporation of the chirurgeons of the city of £ciin« 
bnrghy wiierebyi for certain aUowi»ioes granted .by 
them to the said incorporation, tlie diirurgeoas are 
expressly obliged to build, repair, and have in readi* 
nessy before the term of MiclMielmas 1697 yean^ mi 
anatomical theatre, where they shall, once a year {a 
subject oitering), have a public anatomical disseo 
tion^ as mnch as can be shewn upon cme body; amd 
if they fail, the said act to be void and nuH» The 
council, thereforei remitted to a committee of tlieic 
own number to see if the said condition was obtem- 
perated; who ficcordingly reported, that the 
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said theatre was ia readiness, and fiimislied; and^ 
therefore^ were of opinion the foresaid act should be 
ratified by the council. Which being considered by 
the council, they, of new, have ratified, appro vea^ 
and confirmed^ And, by these presents^ ratifies, ap- 
proves, and confirms the foresaid act in favours of 
the said incorporation of the chirugeons, in the whole 
heads, clauses, and articles thereof, and to take ef** 
feet in manner therein mentioned; And the council 
declares this public ratihcation to be as valid to the 
said incorporation, as if tlie forementioned act were 
inserted herein vtrbatini^ wherewith the council dis- 
penses."* 

In consequence of the superior interest of the 
surgeonif, and Mr Monteith's original plan not suc- 
ceeding, he petitioned the Town-Council, upon 1st 
June 1698, for some remuneration. He was ac- 
cordingly allowed four hundred pounds Scots. It 
does not appear that this resolution proceeded from 
disgust, or from any violent opposition to the cor- 
poration, with whom he seems to have been upoa 
good terms. It was rather an amicable adjustment 
of the competition that existed between them ; be- 
cause, in 1699, he was deacon convener of the trades;! 
which at once proves that be was popular in his 
own corporation, and with the trades of Edinburgh 
in general* From some political cause, now unknown,, 
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liewas, upon SSd November of the same year, sus» 
ffeuded from being deacon and convener for a year 
and a day, by the privy coanctL'* This species of 
tyranny was then not uncommon ; for the privy coun* 
cil usurped powers which were altogether uncon* 
stitutionaly or, at least, that faaye been considered as 
such since the union of the kini^doms. I have been 
unable to discover any otlier trace of Mr Monteith ; 
only that, in 1702, he delivered another bourse of 
chemistry at the Surgeons' Hall, He was undoubt- 
edly tiie most eminent surgeon in Scotland in his 
time ; and possessed general and extensive views re- 
spccting his proftssiou, and much more liberal than 
commonly prevailed. 

The corporation of surgeons never sieem to have 
elected any of their nutnher, whose particular duty 
it sliould be to give public instructions on anatomy ; 
but to have trusted to the certainty of some of their 
own body readily undertaking it. But, in 1705, 
tlhc inconveniences which attended such ^n indeter- 
minate arrangement, induced th^m to -assign this 
trust to an indivhUial, who shouhl make it his more 
pecuiar businesSf and be entitled to all the emolu- 
' ments akinexed to it. The following extract con- 
tains an account of what was done upon this oc- 
casion. 

" Edinburgh^ 29th August 1705. 
^* The which day» anent the petition given in 
by Robert Elliot^ chirurgeon apothecary, burgess of 
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£dinburgh| shewing, that where it being the prae^ 
-tice af tbe best regolated cities to give endMingc^ 
ment to the professing and teaching of liberal arts 
And sciences for the education of youth^ to the great 
hm&t and advantage of the place ; and the peti.* 
tioner, by an act of the incorporation of the chirugeon 
apothecaries of this citjr^ unanimously elected their 
pnblio dissector of anatomy, the petitioner waa 
©f intention to make a public profession and teach- 
ing thereof £or . instruction of youtii^ to serve her 
ftfajeaty^s lieges both at home and abroad, in her 
armies and fleets, which he hoped, by the blessing 
Qf Gody would be a mean in saving much money to 
the nation, expended in teaching anatomy in foreign 
places, beside the preventing of many dangers and 
in^venienees to which youth were exposed in their 
travels to other countries ,* and the petitioner finding 
this undertaking will prove expensive, and cannot be 
done without suitable encouragement, has, tfaereforei 
laid the matter before the council, who have been aU 
iWays ready to give encouragement to sucli undertake 
inga; and, therefore^ craved the council to consider 
the premises, and to remit to a committee of their 
QVimber to hear and receive what proposals the peti* 
tioner bad to make for setting up of the ^aid pro# 

fession, and to report, as the petition bears : Which 
being considered by the council, they remitted the 
cooaidjeratioQ ^ the sftme to a committee of their 

number; who accordingly reported, that they having 

gpiMiirieied ^be above potitioiv were of opinion thai 
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itio prbfcsston of aiiatomj was very necessary ajod 

useful to this nation, and might be very helpful to 
the youtli that follow that art, and might pi^vent 
Inuch heedless expence spent by them abroad. And 
in regard the petitioner was, by the incorporation of 
the chirurgeonsy unanimoualy chosea for that effect, 
therefore, the committee were of opinion that the 
[)etitioiicr shouUl liave an yearly allowance of what 
sum tlie council should think iit* towards the en^ 
couragement and defray ing his charges and expeticea 
thereanent ; with this express provision and contii- 
tion, that the petitioner take exact notice and iu« 
spection of the order and eondition of the rari« 
ties of the college ; and that an exact inventory be 
made of the sanies, and given in to the council $ and 
also to keep the said rarities in good ord^r and con« 
dition during, the said allowance, as tlie report under 
the liands of the committee bears. Whicb beings 
considered by the council, they, with the extraordi« 
nary deacons, approved thereof : And, for the peti* 
tioner^s encouragement ta go on in the said profes* 
sion, they allow the petitioner L.1S sterling of yesLX* 
1y salary, during the coiinci L's {^asure/* &c** 

Mr Elliot was accordingly regularly inducted ; and 
was the first professor of anatomy in the univeisity 
of Edinburgh. Marlborough was then in the very 
height of his reputation as a g^ueral; and the ex« 

. tended warfare then carried ou occasioned a great 

* • • * 

♦ Couuc, Begist, vol. xxxviii. p. 352» 

Vol* II. l 
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and mereftsing demand for medical men for dl tbe 
branches of the service. This was the reason foi^ in* 
troducing to the notice o£ tbe patrons the advan- 
tages which woald accrue to the public service, by 

the erection of an anatomical chair in Edinburgh. - 
The prhicipai disiadvantage under which he la- 
boured, was the difficulty be found in procuring aub^ 
jects upon which he might give demonstrations to 
his pupils. This occasioned great inconveniency to 
him. It restrained him in the exercise of his office ; 
and prevented him from being of that service to tlie 
public which he had proposed. The fact is, that a 
general alarm was excited, in consequence of giving a 
^ course of public lectures on anatomy, arising per<« 
baps from its novelty, but certainly aggravated and 
inflamed by the rapidity of communication, on any 
popular subjecti which takes place in spciety wilbin 
a city so limited in extent as Edinburgh then was» ' 
Whether this alarm was occasioned by some acts 
of imprudence committed by the studentSi or other 
Causes, is not now known; but the corporation of 
surgeons found it necessary to vindicate themselves^ 
as appears i^om the following minute. 

« Edinburgh^ S,Oth May 171 !• 
The which day, the deaeon^ masters, and breth- 
Ten ef the incorporation of the chirurgeon apotheca* 
ries of £dinburgh, being convened in their hall, and 
taking to. their consideration that of late there has 
been a violation of the sepulchres in the Grey Friars 
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efaurch>yard, by some, who most unchristianly have 
been stealingi or at least attempting to cany away» 
the bodies of the dead ont of thdr graves, a practice 
to ibe abhorred by all good christians, and which, 
byf tks' law of ail nations/ isr severely pilitishable t 
But that which affects them most is, a scandalous 
jie|x»t, most maliciously .Apcead about the town, that 
aonie of their number «are>acGe8safy, wfaich'tllqr 
not alloxr themselves to think, consult rino; that the 
m^l^rates Edinburgh have been always ready . • 
aMlpiiling ta - aUow tlient what dead >bodies fell 
under their gift, aiul thereby plentilully supplied 
tbflii^^tbeatre lor manj^yeari past, which conaitlerabiy 
aggrmrates tlie cnruneptif any of their nfumber should 
be guilty thcicot. TiRy do thercioic hereby declare 
ttMii^hoorence^xf alUauch imnatnral and iinehri^^^ 
limi {motlcesi eamestlyr entreating the '^honourable 
magistrates to exert their utmost power they arc 
eflpiUe kt law^ for the discovery of such aliiatrocioiis 
and wicked :cHme, that the authora/ actors^ and abet* 
l«ca y.theieofi may be^ brought to condign punish* 
winii;^ iTbeTdeaconi jimsters, andimthreniiiresttid^ 
on^heif 'part, and for the vindication of tliefr board, 
have this day enacted, that; it any ol their number 
a^pU^itei .firand laocessaty 1^ the iani«cioii-io£.itfaa 
sepulchres in -the Grey Friars church-yard, or in any 
ather buciali-pji»j[^^what5pet$er/>^ jshaiii>c a 
of having taken, or been accessary to the taking of 

any dead body out ot" the grave, they shall be ex- 
pelled their sopietyi«^thair iiaam« rased out of theU 
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books,-— their achi df ftdmii^n toni,«>«-aAd shall for« 

feit all the freedom aad privileges tbey enjoy by 
being freemco of their incorporatioo: And if any 

apprentice or servant belonging to any of their nnnn 
ber shall be found guilty of the foresaid crime, his 
name shall be expunged out of dieir books^— 4ie shall 

forfeit tlic benefit of his indentures,— -and shall be 
eaqielled his master s service with disgrace." * 

Mr Robert Elliot died early in I7I4. lie is not 
known as an author ; but, from the peculiar circum* 
stances in which he was placed as a piofessor, be 
had it not in his power to carry into effect the 
liberal plans which he bad proposed. The patrons, 
npon the 84th October, appointed Mr Adam Dnun* 
mond as his successor. Tius gentleman being en* 
gaged in very extensive practice as a surgeon, waa 
desirous to have an associate in the professorship^ 
who might undertake the more laborious part of the 
duty, when an qiportonity presented itself of ex* 
hibiting a public dissection. He himself had a great 
taste for the science and the improvement of his 
pntfession ; and omitted no opportunity of testifying 
his zeal in this respect. f But the limitations already 
mentioned, which he laboured under in the dischaige 
of his. duty as a public professor, rendered it impos* 
sible for him to undertake, in the course of a feip 

* Cott&e. RcfftL voU xl. p. 106. 

t Moiuo s VVorksi p. 672, Mo, 
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days, what he was desirous tp accomplish. The person 
who was united with him in tliis office, and to whom 
he generously yielded up one-half of the emolamen^i 
' was Mr John Macgiil, a young man of an enterpriz- 
ing temper^ and who had for a few years practised 
as a surgeon in Edinburgh, and was very much 
attached to the study of anatomy. In the fifteenth 
article of the second volume of Medkai Essai/s and 
Oherodtiom^ Mr Macgill gires a history of the 
operation for an aneurism of the arm successfiilly per- 
formed/' which a most excellent judge, the late Dr 
Monro^ has pronounced to be <^ a curious and accu- 
rate aoommt of the aneurism,* and to havis bean most 
dexterously performed.* It attracted the Doctor^s 
attention so mnch, that, in two papers immediateiy 
•ttbsecpienti in the same work, he enters upon the 
nature of the formation of aneurism, and which were 
professedly occasioned by his having witnessed the 
operation performed by Mr Mac^U, 
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CHAPTER XL 

The satne subject continued — Dr Monro Primus-^ 
And the Fmmdatwn the Medical School qfE^ 

It waft to the generous natures of Messrs Dminmond 

and Macgill, to their sincere zeal tor ihe progress of 
surgery and medicul science in their native country, 
as well as their anxiety to patronize very dis* 
tiiiguished merit in a young man, that Scotland, 
and the profession in general, are indebted for the 
introduction of the late cel^hrated Dr Alexander 
IMoiiro to the protbssioii of anatomy, who is justly 
con&idered a^ the founder oji the medical school in 
Edinbuigl], 

" Edinburgh ^Z'ld January 1720. 
The si^me day, John Lauder, present deacon of 
the chirurgeons, and deacon-convener of the trades 
of this city, reported, Tiiat Air Adam Drummond 
and John J4acgiii, conjunct professors of anatomy 
in this city and college, had, by their demissions, 
subscribed with their hands, of the date the iGth 
and 18th of ^At^uary instant, de^nitted their 
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fices ; and recommended Alexander Monro, chirur- 
geoDy as a fit perso% every way equal to the pro- 
&s8toa of anatomy* Aa also^ the incorporation 

of chirurgeon apothecaries, by their act, the 21st 
January instant, did recommend the said Alexander 
Monio to the oonncil, as a very sufficient man for 
the said profession. Which being^ considered by 
the council, they, with the extraordinary deacons, 
have accepted of their said demissions, and declared 
their said office vacant, and the councils acts in 
their favours void and null in all time coming. And ' 
the councU, &c. have nominated and elected, and. 
hereby nominate and elect, the said Alexander Monro 
t9 be professor of anatomy in this city and college 
during the councirs pleasure ; and allowed to him 
the yearly salary of fifteen {pounds sterhng, in use to 
be paid to Messrs Drummond and MacgilU'' * 

Many years afterwards, Mr Monro, when his 
success in life had exceeded his own expectations, 

publicly testified his gratitude foi' tliis siiigulai proof 
of real kindness ; for, when he had occasion to speak 
of Mr Macgill, he describes him as a gentleman to 
whom (says he) I stand indebted for many obliging 
acts of friendship*" t 

pr Alexander Monro, primus, was bora at Lon- 

^ Counc. Regbt. voU xl?iii. p. S2« 
t M«dical £iiq^ vol ii. p» 23K 
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don» upon the eight of September O* S« 1697*^ He 

was descended from the IMoiiros of Btarci oft's ; and 
Ills grandfatliefi Sir Alexnoder, was a coionei ia the 
royal army at the battle of. Worcester, where his 
brother David, who held the same rank, was killed. 
Having probably joined the royalists only through 
zeal Ibr the cause^ Sir Alexander was admitted a 
member of the faculty of advocatea.'l* John, the 
father of the professor, was b^ed a surgeon ; and 
after having served in the army under the Prince of 

Orange, and iiianicd his cousui, Jean IVjibes, 
daughter to a brother of Forbes of CuUoden, be re<» 
paired to £dinburgii» when young Af onro was three 
years old. He IjLcanic a member of tlie incorpora" 
tion of surgeon apothecaries; and, in 171% was 
elected deacon. He beptowed the greatest atteii« 

titju u])un his soii\s education, M'ho was an only.-' 
^hild; and took care tliat he should be mstructed 
in the I^atip, Greek, and French languages, philo* 

* This ac<^iit of Dr Monro is partly derived from the life pre* 
filed to hit irof kt, imd wbicb una drawn op by his boh, the late Dr 
Donald Monro of Londoi^ and partly from a roannscript life written 
by the Doctor fatmi>elf, which, through the ))olitroes8 of hi^ grandson^ 
the present prolcssori i had an upjioriuuil^' of txaniiuing. It was 
never pubUbhcd, 

f Upon S6tb February 16^^, according to Dr Donald Monro^ 

lie WAS a[)pointed one of the principal clerks of session ; bur, in 

i-\iknmh*b mauuscript Loikctions, in the Advucaici Library, from 
which ihL list published by Lord Hailct was laken, he is rcprc^nte^ 
an haviuo; been one of the couunissanefl* 
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Sophy, arithmetic, and book-keeping.* After hav* 
iog gonie r^lariy through the usoal eoune at th6 
univerefty of Edinburgh, he was bound apprentice to 
his fatheri wiio was now ia extensive practice; and 
no means were aeglectedy which Edinburgh could 
9ifford| in order to promote his improventient iti 
physic and surgery, and to cultivate the sterling 
talents which he discovered at a very early period* 
Though Edinburgh at that time scarcely deserved" 
Ihe name of a medical school, yet the incorporation 
of sorgeons then contained memberiSi who were not 
finly respeetable in their professton^ but, by cultivat* 
iog their talents, and zealously prosecuting the study 
of surgery at London and at forrign universities^ 
possessed enlightened ideas respecting the propeir 
nieibod of improving their art; and cultivated that 
liberal communication of mutual intelligence whicb 
not only chensfaed a n6ble spirit of emiflationi bnt 
led to new inventions in the practice of that delicate, 
but complicated art, to which they had devoted thdr 
lives. 

Through the interest of his father, and his own 
tiigreeable manners, together with his well known 
eagerness to acquire anatomical knowledge, he UrBcs, 
when a very young man, permitted to assist at the 
amitomical dissections which occurred in the private 
practice of the Edinburgh sufgeons. From the fftm 
^uent opportunities be thus possessed of examining 
the morbid appearances which presented themselvefl^ 
be derived great advantage. His fiitfaer had been 
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appointed by the To vv u- council to take charge of 
.their sick pensionen. These were more particnUrly 
put under bis caie ; and, from tbe singular interest 
he had excited, in consequence of his extraordinary 
diligence^ the physicians and surgeons were prevailed 
upon, when it was consistent with propriety, to let 
him attend tlieir patients in uncommon cases. He 
attended the demonstratlott of the pharmaceutical 
plants exhibited every year by Mr George Preston ; 
a course of chemistry which Dr James Crauford 
sometimes gave ; and die dissection of a human body, 
.which was shewed once in two or three years by 
Mr fiobert Elliot, and afterwards by Messrs Adam 
Drummond and John Macgill, surgeon apotheca** 
ri^**^ To all these advantages were added the 
daily iostructioas ^nd advice of au aftectiunate pai 
l«nt» who spared no expeuoe in furnishing him with 
proper books to assist him in hi^ private studies ; and 
providing such a chemical appar^tu^ as enabled liim 
to repeat at borne tbe experiments which Pr Crau* 
ford exhibited in the class, or which Iiis uvvu read- 
ing or rctlection might suggest. Thus, his opppr* 
tunities of improving himself were superior to those 
of must students. 

• 

After having completed the legal term of his ap-» 
prenticeship appointed by tbe corporation of sur* 
geons, and applied with the most unremitting in* 
dustry to his studies^ he went to London in 1717% 
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Uis habits of application he carried along with him 
and his youthful imagination contemplated with tha 
most pleasing sensations the luxury in which he 
should have it in bis power to indulge^ in the pro* 
sedition of his anatomical studies in the capital* 
True genius is inseparable from a stroDo* desire of 
knowledge; and the most unqualified testiinony of 
actually possessing genius, is a spirit cf unabating 
perseverance and application, directed to the pecu« 
liar object to which accident or any other ciiuse iias 
called the attention. 

' When Mr Monro arrived at London, he lodged 
with an apothecary^ not only tluit he might improve 
himself in pharmacy, but, as this person was in good 
business, he was desirous to proht by his mode of 
practi€e» Accordingly, he was indulged with the 
liberty of visiting with him* TJiis, however, was 
only, occasional, because lie attended the lectures of 
Messrs Whtston and Uawkshee on natural philoso* 
phy. These gentlemen, in imitation of Dr Keil^ 
continued to give lectures ipr a considerable number 
of years ; and, in those days, no medical student was 
considered to have received a liberal education, who 
had neglected to improve such opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with physics. This, besiclesthe 
propriety of the thing, was then more insisted on, in 
consequence of the great discoveries of Sir Isaac 
Newton, and the impression they bad produced upon 
the mind of tlie public. There. 9an be only one opi« 
i^ioii respecting the numerous advantiq;es wfaicl) a 
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medical practitioner especially must derive from me* 
cfaaaicai philosoplgr ; md^ accordiogly, in the course 
of a Tegular medical edttcatioiiy it has always been 
jreconimended.* 

The chief ioducemeiiti however^ which be bad for 
repairing to London, was to profit by the aoatomtcal 
demonstrations of Mr William Cheselden« who, even 

thk early period of his iilustriotts career, had risea 
into notice, both from his professional dexterity as a 
surgeon, aini the clearness and precision of his public 
lectam* |a 1710, this eminent man had com* 
menced as a public teacher of anatomy, when only 
tw^^ttwo ^ears ot age ; and so rapidly did his 
faai^ extend, that in a very few yean was known 
in every niedipal school in Europe, Under the in- 
spection df this excellent fuiatomist, be employed 
himself in assiduously dissecting human bocHesy of 
which he was furnished with uiore than, with the 
utmost application^ be coul4 niak^ use of; for lie 
tried so many different ways of searching for sudi 
parts of the body as he wished to examine^ that it 
was afterwards almost indiiSerent to him what situa* 
tion bis subjecU were in when be was to operate.'"! 

BoMlMMWe*8 Mediodw StodU Medici iroi not pablislini till 
Hiit woik WW npidilidieii bgr the celebrated Halkr la IJSlp 

and illustrated, as we are informed in tlie prefkcc, by references to 
about thirty thousand tlilTerent treatises; the bc=t specimen oi ^.caia^ 
hgui raisonnSf upon an impoxtant branch of science, which has ad 
yet been given to the world. - 
t Manttseiii^ life* 
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Chesdden possessed the talent not only of being an 
eloquenl lectiirari^ as far 4a th« mibject was 4tt«(^ti» 
Ue of il^ bat tbe art also of interesltng^ hb pupils^ 
who possessed genius, so much in the demdnstratious 
wludi he gave» that he seklom failed in comsowal* 
eating to them- a decided preference &r aoatomy,---^ 
the foundation of all medical science. An enthusiast 
iiimself in the profeasioni it afforded him the great- 
est pleasure to gratify the laudable cariosity of Ibe 
youth, and by every means in his power to cherisli 
an emulation to excel. For this purpose^ he encou- 
raged his pupils to form themselves into a society for 
their mutual improvement; and his theatre was at 
their serviceu Mr Monro distinguished himself 
aniong this band of young philosophers. As mone 
were allowed to be present but such as were of their 
OW9 fraternity, they formed tiie resolution ot givii^ 
lectures in their turns on the different organs; aa 
experiment which to some may appear romantic, aud 
even ludicrous; but, upon more mature retlection^ 
il will be admitted} that how paradoxical soever it 
may at fast appear, the best means of becoming roas- 
ts of any sciepcc^ is to be under the necessity of 
teaching it. Tbes^ lecturers were sometimes absent; 
and Mr Monro was entreated to be demonstrator. 
By papers still remaining, it appears that his account 
of the bones in general, and Dr Rutty's treatise on 
the urinary passages, were first sketched for this so- 
ciety.* Too much diligence in dissectiag» once 

* These two^fellow students commenced aathois Jin Hie coune flff 

the i«me year, 17S(?. It was Aroiigb ttie infiuence of Dr Rut1|^f 

1 ' 
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brought the operator into liazard of his life; for, by 
examiniag too freely the suppurated lungs of a phthi* 
aieat nan, when his hands had bettk accidentaUy 
scratched^ tlicy soon after inflamed, and the swelling 
extended to his shotllders, which toade Dr James 
I>ouglas think that lie would at least lose one of his 
arms; but one suppuration in the right wrist, and 
^ three in the left hand^ with some doses of pbysicv 
etared him«** * 

Chfeselden and he were not only kindred spirits, irt 
being totally devoted to the cultivation of the same 
science, but, from the connexion of preceptor and 
pupil, they formed a strict friendship, honourable to 
both parties, which received no interruption till the 
death of the finrmer. The first draughts of his obser* 
vafions upon the nerves and the thoracic duct were 
added to Cheselden s anatomy. This was a public 
testimony that the promotton of the science was their 
ohject^ and that they held in contempt the petty 
Jealousies which agitate men of weaker minds. 

A great number of preparations tff tfae dtfierent 
organs, the fruits of these dissections, were sent 
home to his father, when he was intending to leave 
London, to go for Paris, in the beginning of the spring 
17 18. The father, vain of his son*s performances, 
shewed tbeoi to many curious people who asked to 

Vfho was a Quaker, that the celrbrated Dr Folhergill irpaiied to 
Edtnbttislit and liecame a pupil of Ht Monio's* FotbergiU gradifr* 
ated here in 17^6, 
* Manuscript litk ^ 
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sfee them; and, at the solicitation of the college oi 
physicians and board of surgeons, made a present oC 
many of tbem to these sdctetiest to be put in tHAt 
repositories. Mr Adam Drunimond was so well 
pleased with them, that he desired old Mr Monro 
to write his son to continue bis dfligen<5e iti afiatonyy 
for, so soon as his son returned iiome, he would demit 
bis share of the profession of anatomy in his ^ottH 
At Parisy be attended the botanical lectures and 
demonstrations in the Jardin du Roi ; was shewed 
the dispensatory plants by M. Chomel in his private 
garden ; and had a little course of chemistry fiom 
him. He attended the discourses in L'Ecok dei 
Medkins, and at the visits of the physicians and 
surgeons in the hospitals La Ckariii and VIbftA 
Dieu; in which last place he had a course of ana- 
tomy from M. Bouquet; and performed all the opera** 
tions of surgery under the direction of Thibaut^ 
and of some other Compagnons of that hospital, who 
allowed him to examine the state of the urinary 
organs of those who died after having undergone 
the operation of lithotomy in autumn. He likewise 
was a pupil of Mr Gregoire for accmchemenSf or 
delivery of women, and of Cessau for bandage ; 
but always regretted that Mr Winslow, to whose 
acquaintance he was introduced^ gave no course ot 
anatomy wbUe he staid at Paris. 

Towards autumn, he set out for Ley den, where he 
was a student of Boerhaave; and attended his lec* 
tures on chemistry, the theory ' and practice of 
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mediciBey and clinical ledttlres in th^ Ix»pttal. He 
also atten^d Bo^rtiaave's prelections on botany. At 
Ibis tHue^ professor Rau was in such a state tkit 
lie could not leach anatomy.* Mr Monro at that 
time di$$ected several animals, and explained the 
JiiS^mafi^ between that of man to some of the 
itodisiitft^t Leydem So soon as he returned home» 
m autumn 17£9> he w^s examined by the surgeons 
. of {kiinb^rghf and admitted a member of th^ir incor** 
poration.** f 

Though Mr Monro iiad received his commissioa 
in January 17^0, he waa not required to deliver any 
lectures till the subsequent October, The task he 
had undertaken was of no ordinary difficulty ; andj 
well prepared as ho doubtless was, he possessed toa 
much prudence and good selise to run any Imtsffd^ 
being well aware how much depended upon the first 
impression which he might make. Independently 
of this, he could procure subjects nowhere else than 
in London; and he had suiiicient occupation to 
engage him previous to the commencement of the 

• This great anatcmiibt, in consequence of a fall, was, at the tiino 
■when Mr Monro was at L^^yden, conliiied tu br«i, and died a few 
monlbs afterwards* He performed the operation of cutting for the stone 
upon above sixteen bundled people^ wiUi Uie greatest applause, and 
eqiual ftuccen ; and suggested impnnements in the mode of perform* 
ing that dangerous operatimip which were adopted by Mr Cbnelden. 
-^Ifist. of the taleral Operation^ by James Douglas, M, D. Mr 
Muaio roust have been much disappointed at not witnessing hitu 
perform the operation, 
t Manuscript Life* 
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Mriim of llie ottHcgi^ in getdiig mdy iodi aoatotr 
nical preparatioQa, as the business of the class ab» 
soiutdy required. Some time was also necessary to 
publish tbidugboat tbe country ^be newly proposed 
plan of giving regular lectures on anatomy ; and to 
solicit the patronage of professional gentlemen, and 
otben, who were interested^ qr might be disposed 
tb promote its success. 

For this purpose, both he and bis friends took care 
to secure the puUic patronage of tbe Boyal Coli^ 
of Physicians and the CoQege of Surgeons of the 
dty of Edinburgh, though perfectly certain of their 
hearty co-operation as individuals. Upon i^th 
August 1740; it Is recorded, ''That the council, 
with the extraordinary deacons, having heard a re- 
presentation from tbe Royal College oS Pbysicijini^ 
as also another from tbe Incorporation of Chin^rgeon 
Apothecaries of this city, both setting forth the 
necessity and usefulness of encouraging schiiol of ' 
anatomy and cbirurgery in this city, and the proc^ 
bability of bringing it to as great perfection as in 
any other places whereby the children of treemen 
and apprentices may improve in anatomy at a much 
easier charge than the^- usually are put to, and like- 
wise may prove a mean oi bringing others to this 
city from other parts for their improvement; and 
being willing to give all due encouragement for pro- 
pagating such arts and sciences as may tend to th^ 
honour and advantage of this city, do authorize 
and give power to the present magistrates to give 
You IL u 
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such ettoonragement to Mr Atexmder Mooro^ prat 

sent professor thereof, as they shall think couve- 
nient; and wbioh encouraganciity when graated bf 
the said ma^strates^ is and shall stand in the swum 

force and effect in all time coming, as if the councij 
bad granted the same themselvea." ^ 

- > . ^ 
Meanwhile, the most indefati arable exertions were 
made to procure as respectable an attendaqce up»D iii^ 
prdecttons as possible. The Lord Frovost^ aoconpa^ 
nied by his friends in the magistracy, the President 
^nd Fellows of the College of Fbysiciansy and tba 
President, accompanied by the members of the Col^ 
lege of Surgeons, honoured hin^ with tlicir pixsencd 
Upon the first day's lecture. 14ot expecting so aiH 
Hierous nor so learned an audience, it is not surprrsi 
ing that he was thrown into confusion, being a man 
of genuine modesty. Tb^ appearance, too, be Wfia 
called upon to make, was quite new to him; having* 
never been accustonied to the visage of an assembly. 
He bad committed the lecture to memory ; but tbe> 
presence of the andience deprived him of the power 
of recollection ; and as he had determined not tcf 
read his discourse, ^Uowingthe example which then 
prevailed ra the foreign umversitfes,f he resolved to 
trust to his powers of extemporaneous elocution, b^-* 
ing fully persuaded that he w|is master of this sttiK 

« 

• Counc. Rcgist. vol. xlnii. p. 204. 

f The Church of Roint> have ncTcr allowed tluar ckrgy to rem! .■ 
their discourses from the pulpiu • 
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ject He acquitted hhnielf so mucb to hi$ own sa^ 
tisftctioti, and that of his hearers, that he formed 
the resolution of adopting a similar method ia ali 
time coming. This he carried into effect during the 
whole of the long term during which he discharged 
the duties of a public professor. 

But the most unequivocal proof of his early repn^ 
taten at this time, and of the zeal with which he 
was seconded by the public, is ^he number that atf 
tended his lectures. They amounted to the extraor* 
dinary number of fifty-seven students** It muilt 

* The following is an accurate account of the uurober of his pupils 
from J 720 to 1751 inclusive, commuiucated to the author through 
the kindness of his grandson, the pre^scnt professor. 
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certainly be eonsiderert in that lights when the not 
veltyof theattempt the population, and the pfjverty 
of Scotland at that time, are taken into the account. 

It has been confirlently aHirmed that Dr Cimriet 
Alston, of whom some account shall be given in the 
subsequent part of this history, was associated vvitia 
Mr Monro ; and that» ^* in the beginninfl^ of tlie 
winter 1720, these two young profeissors began to 
giire regular courses ieciurts^ tiie one ou tlie mate^ 
fm mediea anti botany, the other on anatomy and 
iurgery ;** and that ^ Alaton was at this time king*s 
botanist for Scotland.*** The latter I adinit to bo 

^ Dr D. Monro's Life of his Father, p. 11.— Dr Hope's Accoun^. 
of Alston, prefixed to Alston's Mat. Med. — Dr Duucaa'ii i^aryciaa 
Oral ion, p. ■ 

I hMt taken $md paio3 to exapsinc into the truth of this state* 
Inmit. 1. After » very careful ex^ination of the council regiiteir, 
I have not been able to find the least hint of a commission of aoj 
kind being given taDr Alston till Slat Maroh l7dS. % In ITSBp 
he received his commission to be profeMor of materia medica and 
botany in the usual form from the To\vn-CouijC»l. 3. Dr Alston 
could not be intimate with Mr Monro at Leydcn in I71C>\ f«r the 
latter did not go thithtr till autumn 171S. And, lastly, Mr George 
Preston, of whom some account has been already given, was super- 
intendant of the phytic^rden in 171^1 and died l6th frVbroaiy 
174% aged 84» having probably migiied in 1 738. The n^mes Pm* 
iet and Jll*hn might he confounded by foreigner, who only receiv* 
eiHhe Information by repprt* Dr Alstofi died in 17^0 ; and, shortlj 
after, a bri f account of him appeari:(J in the Leipsic Comincntai iei, 
vol. xi. p. 556, which I suspect might mislead Dr Hope, who quott^ 
then^ as his authority, in the pretace he prefixed to Alston's Mf^t|) 
lia Medicsp which a prnthun^^iis pttblicatio^. 
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triie ; fiuft, fbr the rfilBons assigned below, I am in* 

clined to think that the former is a mistak:*; though, 
as the evidence only negative, 1 am unwiiliog ta 
affirm any thing with certain ty^ 

Towards the end bf his third course, Mr Monro^ 
encouraged by the success that bad attended his es« 
ertions^ and With the concurrence and ut^ent re* 
fotnmendatioiis of his friends, who, indeed, in this 
instance, were only an echo of the opinion of the 
puUic, presented a petition to the honourable pa« 
troiis, in which he set forth the usefulness of the 
Study of auatoiny, and the advantages it might he of 
to Eciinburgh ; and, in order thereto^ the necessity of 
putting the commission of professor on 6ucli a foot- 
ing as might encourage him effectually to follow; 
out the design for whicli he was appointed* The 
council gave the foUowiug deUverance upon his f€i* 
titioo. 

* • - 

- * . * 

Edinburgh, \A(h March 175li 
** The which petition being heard and considered 
in council, and they being well and ripely advised^ 
and satisfied how much this profession may tend to 
tlie advantage and honour of the city, by the small 
cxpence of the uihabitants children their educa* 
tion, and the resort of siudeius who have been and 
will be induced to come here from all the several 
parts of 8cothind,.as also from England and Irelandi 
as there is all imaginable reason, irom the favourable 
report these already come make^ that their numbera 
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will still increase ; and being fully convinced of the 
^tuess and sufficiency cxf the said Mr Alexander 
Monro in all respects for th6 said profession, and 
well acquainted with his diligence and assiduous ap- 
plication in the exercise of it ; They therefore, and 
for his better encouragement, of new again nominate^ 
&c. him sole professor of anatomy within this city 
and college of Edinburgh^ and that ad vitam aut cul* 
pam, notwithstanding of any act of council formerly 
made to the contrary." ♦ The patrons had judged 
it proper, as has been mentioned, that the profess 
sorsfaips should be held during their pleasure; ondy 
so Jatc as August 1719, they had pasi>ed a general 
act relative to that subject, in which they explained 
and enforced their sentiments in regard to it. Bnt 
so powerful was Mr Monro's influence, in con- 
sequence of his unforeseen popularity as a professor^ 
and his other eminent qualities^ that they most 

itadily acceded to his reasonable request. Thus he 
was the means of laying down a precedent, which 
was in direct violation of the repeated acts of the 

council, but which has been strictly adhered to ever 
since. 

Mr Monro never desisted from exerting himself, 

in the line of his profession, with that ability, 
diligence, and steadinessi which secured to him tho 
approbation of all. In some respebts, however, he 

had a diEicult part to perform. The populatiou of 
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the iown tlieii amonnted only to thirty tbovsaml ; 

and he bad inspired, his pupiU with such a taste for 
teatomyi ' and the opportunities they possessed were 
90 litnitedi that they were very uneasy under the re* 
atraint. In April however, some of the more 
enterprising of theatudents, as was supposed, had 
attempted to Violate the graves of the dead. Mr 
MoDio's well known character placed him above 
suspicion in the eyes of sober minded men. Bnt the 
vulgar of all denominations were of a very different 
opinion. The city was in an uproar; and an Eclln- 
biirgb mob was in those days very formidable* They 
beset Surgeons' Hall, where Mr Aloiiro had from the 
first delivered his lectures; and had it not been for 
the spirited and vigorous measures of the magis- 
trates, they would have destroyed and trampled 
under their feet the anatomical preparations which 
be had accumulated with so much labour and ex^ 
pence. The tumult was fortunately quelled ; but 
the magistrates found it necessary or convenient, in 
erder.to pacify the multitude^ to offer *^ a reward of 

L.20 sterling to those who would discover the per- 
sons that were accessary to stealing dead bodies."* 
The session of the college rose in the course of a 
few weeks ; no discovery was made ; and the cir- 
cumstance which occasioned the riot was speedily 
Ibi^tten. 

This unpleasant businesSi howeveri excited a dread 
* CouBC. Regist. irai. U p* 478* ^ 

> ■ ■ 
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in the minds both of Mr Monro and tha patmtt of 

the university of the recurrence of any stmilar events 
In order, therefore, to guard against the hazard of 
the fatal consequences that might ensue, it was 
agreed that he should be provided with a theatre 
within the walls of the university, in which his col- 
lection of preparations, that had now become pretty 
numerous, might be deposited in a place of greater 
security. For tliis purpose, the form of transacting 
business with the council required that he should 
present a petition to that effect This he according* 
ly did upon the S^Sth October of the same year; 
and his requesit was granted* The council, upon a 
petition from Mr Alexander Monro, craving the 
council, as patrons of the university of Edinburgh^ 
to allow him, as professor of anatomy therein, s 
theatre for public dissections for teaching the stu* 
{ieots under his inspection, such as shall be thought 
proper for that science, the council, &c. appro- 
priate a fit place in the said university to be adapted 
to the said tlieatre for public dissections, and teach- 
ing the students under bis inspection."* 

Mr Monro had a most powerful auxiliary in the 
Conducting of all bis transactions with the Town* 
Council* This was the celebrated George Druof^ 
mond, by far the most eminent citizen and public- 
spirited magistrate that Edinburgh ever producedt 

* Counc. RegisU voL li. {k S. 
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iftid die greatest benefiictor ta his native city and to 
the untversity in pardeular.*^ It was through his 
iafluedce that liis near relation (a brother, if I mistake 
not) demitted in iavoar of Mr Monro; and one of 
tiie first acts of the council^ when he was advanced 
to be Lord Provost of Edinburgh^ was to procure 
^per acoommodation for him within the nniversily* 
They lived upon a footing of the most intimate 
friendship, and died within a few months of one 
another. 

was tho greiiteit benefactor which the imivmity eref 
had, will not be called in qwtlaoa by those who an acqwuntei 
with his history. From the year 1715^ to the time of his death in 
176^ nothing was done in tvgsid to the college without his admse or 
directbn. His care of the univeisity not only extended to an acco-* 
fate infestigation how its fondt were expended, but be was of much 
mote essential service in procuring men of real talents to be appoint* 
td as professors, la the course of the fifty years during which he 
managed the city, he may said to have appointed all the profess 
sors. The following gentlemen, however, were introduced to tha 
university whilst he was provost, and he served that hciwunibte o& 
fice six times. In this catalogne, the names of the g^tmt omaments 
of thenniveni^aveinclnded. They an insertad herein tha otderoC 
the time they were indncted. Adam Watt, haoMinity ; CoUn M*Lai» 
fin, mathematics ; Joseph Gibson, midwifery ; llobLrt Whytt, theory 
and practice of medicine; Mathew Stewart, mathematics ; James Ro- 
bert»on« Hebrew; John Goldie, principal ; Robert Hamilton, divi« 
nity ; James Balfour, moral philosophy, afterwards the lawof natum 
and nations; Robert Dick, civil Jaw; IViliikm CuUeo, cheniktiyt 
Iheory and pfactica of medicine ; 'iliomas Yoon(^inidwlfeiy ; Ate* 
anderjMonio,8ecundns| Adam Feignson^ natoial and afterwaidi 
moral philosophy ; Wiliiam Robertson, principal ; Robert Cv»» 
ning, church history j Hugh Blair, rhetoric. 
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Whatever advantage the public may have derive<} 
from that most benevolent and excellent institution 
tk€ Regal Jnfirmarjff is solely to be ascribed to tke 
great exertions of these two eminent men. The 
magistrates of Edinburgh had been in the habit, from 
time immemorial of granting petty pensions to their 
poor, and appointing a physician and surgeon to 
attend them when necessary. But those who were 
entitled to derive benefit ^rom this fund were only 
such as were what is called free of the dty. It ii 
evident, therefore^ that many objects of compassion 
were of necessity excluded from participftttBg of this 
^hairity. In 1721, some benevolent individuals, who 
pitied tlie sufferings of the poor, circulated a propo* 
sal for establishing an hospital upon a much more 
extensive scale ; but it did not at that time receive 
the encouragement which they expected.* The phy* 
skians and surgeotis had, for a tong period, gives 
advice and medicines gratuitously to the sick poor; 
but it was in 17^5, when under the auspices of the 
Lord Provost, who had the chief management of the 
Fishery Company, they obtained assignations to 
shares of tlieir stock, upon its dissolution, that it was 
carried into effect* 

A small house was at first rented ; and Mr Monro 
and others liaving voluntarily offered their services, 
it was opened in Theplan suoceeding to their 

most ample wishes, and the funds increasing very 

* It was wriiten b| Dr Mgnvob 
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rapidly, the managers af the charity procuied a char* 
ter in J736; and, in August 1738, laid the founda- 
tion of the present extensive fabric. Messrs Dram* 
mond and Monro were appointed the bmMlng ceim 
ntittee. The money contributed, and with sv hich the 
work was begun, was soon expended; but perhaps 
the alacrity and hearty co-operation with which this 
laudable euterprize vras can led on, is without a pa- 
rallel in the history of any charitable foundation* 
Materials for the building, of every description, were 
contributed in small quantities by those who had it 
not in their power to advance money ; and even the 
common workmen rivalled each other in frequently 
giving their labour gratis ; and, instead of repiningp 
cheerfully submitted to the inconvenience they su& 
ftred from their wages being sometimes not regularly 
paid. Such confidence had they, in comnwa with 
all ranks, in the talents, integrity, and generosity of 
these two gentlemen. They uniformly paid tho 
workmen themselves; and permitted no avocation 
whatever to interfere with what they esteemed so 
imperious a duty; and their presence^ combined 
with their engaging manners to all employed about 
the work, had the effect of accelerating its progress 
in a most remarkable manner, 
' The erection of an infirmary for the reHef of the 
distressed of all nations, was accompanied wjth. ma« 
ny good efiects, independent of the relief which it 
conferred upon the miserable. Such an institution 
was indispensably necessaryi before those who were 
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to be the guardians of the health of society could 
possibly receive an education wliich would qualify 
tbem ibr discharging the duties of so important ft 
function. Lectures upon the theory of disease, and 
the mode of cure, bow beneficial soever they are ac* 
knowledged to be» cannot supply the place of actual* 
ly witnessing diseases themselves, their differences^ 
causes, and effects* A very plausible and ingenious 
system of pathology may be invented ; but though it 
may amuse, it can be of little advantage to the 
student, and very frequeutly rather has a tendency 
to lead to the adoption of an iQefBdeat or dangenm* 
practice. When both are combined, the one assists 
to correct the other ; and the diligent student will 
eagerly seize upon the opportunity of profiting by 
them. These advantages are to be obtained in 
Edinburgh in the most ample manner ; so that the 
benefit of attending the hospital, together with tho 
instructions to be derived from the prelections of the 
different professors upon every branch of medical 
science, render the system of education as perfect 
as the nature of the study will admit. 

In I7*i6f Mr Monro published his first and great- 
est work, on the anatomy of the bones. Thia 
treatise has received the warmest commendation, 
both at liome and abroad, from the greatest masters 
in anatomyi from the time of its first publication.* 

^ tIalleKs character of it is, Eg^gjns labor, ad cspstia hwtofiain, 
sd articulasioiKt, ad varietatn, ad vaia et mcmbrasat MsiumfMcna 
Hum, aon ad«o sd aitiii.--Halkr. McA. Stud^ Mad* p. HU 
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Id the dedication of it to liis students, he modestly 

informs us, that if he had known that Albinus, 
Winslow, and Paliyu, were to publish descriptions 
of the bones, his work would probably not hAre ap» 
peared* Those authors however, have confined 
themselves entirely to a ciescnjjtion of the bone% 
and have intermixed very little reasoning concern^ 
ing the uses which those parts serve. Mr Monro's 
Osteohgy^ therefore, bcAides being as minute^ aiul 
frequently niore so, in the description, contains a 
much greater fund of pmctical observations ; and, be» 
sides being more geueraily useful, it is more enticing 
to the young student, who is apt to be disgusted 
with a study which does not give exercise to his 
imagination. In 175i)» M. J. Joseph Sue, professor of 
anatomy to the Royal Schools of Surgery, and to the 
Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture, all at 
Paris, publislied a splendid edition of this work in 
folio^ with elegant engravings. In short, it has 
always been considered as a most masterly perform* 
ance upon this fundamental branch of anatomy. 
To tlie latter editions lie annexed an excellent 
treatise on the human nerves, which bad been origt* 
nally printed in Ciieseldeu's Anatomy, but which he 
afterwards much enlarged. 

To give a particular account of all the works of 
Mr Monro (which, in ti^ edition published by his 
son in 1781, amount to nearly eight hundred page# 
in quarto), would lead to a digression incompatible 
^ith tlie design of the present history* Jl^e 
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satisfactory referaice will be, in the estimation of aV 

competent judges, the perusal of the works them- 
aelved*. It would be unpardonable, however, to pass 
unnoticed the active part which he toi^ in the pab* 

lication of the " Medical Kssavs and Observations.** 
iie ^nd Dr Pluinnier, professor of medicine in the 
university of Edinburgh, were secretaries to a society^ 

which was principally composed of medical practi* 
tioners in Scotland, though they invited all who 
cultivated surgery and physic to send thdr conlribu* 
iious, to whicli they pminised every attention should 
Hie shewn. The prospectus of the work, &c* were 
written l^y Air Monro; and be had the sole charge of 
reviewing, correcting, and arranging the papers that 
were transmitted tp him* Besides this trouble, of 
which none liave any idea who have not been en* 
gaged in the task, lie contributed fully one-fourth 
of the work in original articles, whicb constitute a 
most important part of the publicati<»» It waa 
inost favourably received by the public; and its re- 
putation stands as high at this day, especially upon 
the continent, as the tiransactions of any medical 

society wliich liave been pubhshed before or since. 

But talents for philpsop)iipal speculation, and 
great address in the performance pf any surgical 
operation, united with the most profound and com- 
prehensive knowledge of his profession, \^ere not the 
only qualities possessed by this extraordinary man» 
His moral worth formed the subject of the encomiuna^ 
Qf all who liad tbc honour oi his acquaintance* tfy 
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utipfiRBcted nKN)e9tyi and the liboml iiiaiiii6r in whijQb 

he treated those whom others viewed with a suspect- 
if^g manifested the superiority of hi« Miteik«tii»l 
i:haracter«* . Hts courteagr »ad eag^ging mmsim 

strongly attached his students to him. When they 
needed advice, he was always ready to communicate 
it in the most affectionate manner; and his solicitude 
to serve them in luture hie was exempUfied in ia- 
nuincrable instances, 
Mr Monro had continued a member of the incor* 

« 

poration of surgeons till 17^^, when, upon tlie 1st 
of January of that year, the university of Edinburgh 
conferred upon him the degree of doctor of medicinew 
He was admitted a hcentiate of the Royal College 
pf Physicians upon Sd February following, on the 
same day with his intimate friend and colleague Dr 
CuUcn ; and they were elected fellows of the same 
fippn ^th March thereafter. 

His youngest son, Alexander, being appointed 
joint professor of anatomy in 1757, he resigned to 
him the labour of publicly teaching anatomy, though 

• This was most re markably displayed in his behaviour to Dr 
George Martin, phy^jician at St Andrews, who l>egan to read raedical 
lectures in Edinburgh. Some disapproved of this, which was the fint 
attempt of the kind ia Edinburgh, as tending to injure the uoivcnity* 
Dr Monro was of a veiy diflferent opinion. He thought the private 
laboon of such a man as Dr Martin would ralber have a tendency 
to increase thc fiune of the umveisity. And, when this ^ung pbilo» 
iophcr was cut off by death^ he superintoided tiie pubKcaUon of his 
posthumous works. 
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lie still ooDtintied to give clinical lectures in tbe 

hospital ; and had the agreeable pleasure of seeing 
this son pursue the track which he himself had points 
fd oat' He died upon lOib July ITtiSTi 
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CHAPTER Xlt 

» 

!tke Fowndation of a Projhaarshtp of Scotish km^Hr 

Porterfield — The Mescal School originalli/ comUt^ 
ing of Four Profeuon. 

■ 

It has been already meatloned, that lectures upon 
the civil and Scotish law were given by Mr Cuning* 
bam aboDt tbe beginning of the century. He At* . 
livered these privately ; and never had any con- 
nexion with the nniversity. The manner in which 
young lawyers, and practitioners of the law in geno* 
raly received their education in Scotland at that time 
was far from being regular. A knowledge of the 
law of Scotland was acquired chiefly by private 
study. Tlie inuuicipal law had been but little cul- 
tivated. Lord Stair was the first who seems to have 
attempted instlttttions of it upon a systcfmatic plan* 
The books oi Regiam Mqjeatatem^ together with the 
Li^eB Burgarum^ and other treatises subjoined by 
Sir John Skene, the publisher of them, are composed 
something in the way of a system, but hardly de* 
serve the name. The learned Sir Thomas Craig haa 
treated with great ability of the Feudal System } and 
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his work is much esteemed at home, and celebrated 
abroad. But it treats of feudal subjects onlyy aud 
^uch as are incident to them, having never proposed 
to give a complete system of law. Lord Stair's plan 
was very comprehensive ; for he intended it as an 
entire system of the law .of Scotland in regard to 
civil rights. 

Sir George Mackenzie, another celebrated lawyer^ 
notwithstanding the multipltcity of hia ftehlio en* 
g€rgements, bestowed great p^ins in arratiging ahd 
digesting a system of Scotish law« both civil and 
criminah He proposed Justinian as his model ; and 
his treatises oti heth brances have been esteemed va- 
luable peiformaneeSy containing an admirable abridg" 
ment of the principles of the law of Scotland. 

The writings of these authors were the only aids 
which the student possessed by way of introduction 
to a knowledge of the lawj jo( his country* He had 
free access to consult the statutory laWf which "con- 
sists of the statutes or acts of pigrliament. The re* 
ports or decisbos of the Court of Session^ tfaesw* 

premc civil court, are also considered as law, l>e- 
cause the judges, like all other courts of justice, vciry - 
nmcli respect their own decisions; and, though t^jr 

pobscss the power, they are not; in the practice of 
receding from them, excepting for weighty reasons. 
Kii one can practise in any conrt of law^ without he* 
ing well acquainted with the forms which are in 
general use* A knowledge of these, without which 
none can make a diatidguisbed fignic as a lawyer. 
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iWai-thett; a$ U still h, ohtainerl by d lily practice in 
ihe supreme couru The sttuleQt Siiso attachc;cl him* 
self to some one of the ablest and best ettiployed 
Hdvocates, afiteiided liis consulratioiis, and was €m- 
}»loy«d hy him in arranging and analysing processes^ 
wk tiftii done by the agents or attornies.* This was 
the case with such as directed their attention to the 
fcan But a great proportion of the legal practice of 
fld^tiadil* is not wkhia their province. It therefore 
becotiieis an object of very great importance, tiiat 
those of that profession should have every oppoi^ 
tuAfty of being well instructed in the hiw« In order 
to accoiiiplish this desirable end, Mr Alexander U iyne, 
advocate, presented a .petition to the patrons, and 
proposed <he institution of a professorship of Scotish 
law. The Town Council paid the most rtspectful 
uttention to it. 

^•'Mi' Alexander Bayne having represented how 
much it wouid be for the interest ot the nation, and 
of this city, to have a professor of the law ot Scot* 
land placed in the university of this city, not only 
for teaching the Scots law, but also for quah ying 
of writers Ibr tiis m^esty's signet; and bc^ngfiiUy 
apprised of the fitness and quaUfications of Mr Alex« 
ander Bayne -of Rires, advocate, to discharge such a 
province, Ifherrfbrei the 'Ccmncil elect hbn to' be 
prdfessof oi the law of Sjoiland iu liic university of 

f LflSrolLordKaiiKi, irolti. p. 19« . 
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this city, for teaching the Scots law, and qualifying 
writers to his majesty's signet,*'* . 

» ' » 

It has been already observed, that the faculty of 
advocates have never prescribed any dehnite course 
of study to those who are candidates for admissioa 
to their society. This is probably the reason that 
no notice is taken of the benefit that would accrue 
to such as fixed upon the profession of an advocate. 
The professorship was founded with a special refer- 
ence to the accommodation of that numerous and 
respectable body the writers to his miyesty^s signet ; 
and, before any one can be admitted as one of their 
members, it is necessary to produce a eertihcate of 
having attended at least one course of lectures at this 
class. It seems very extraordinary that the erection 
of a class, in which the prmciples of the law of Scot- 
land should be taugh^ should have been delayed so 
long, and have given place toothers which could not 
be considered as so essentially necessary, or so beneh<> 
cial to society at large* Edinburgh was then, and 
still is, chiefly supported by its being the seat of the 
courts of justice ; and, intimate^ the conuesuon is be* 
twemi the civil and the Scotish law» it appears strange 
that, when the former was founded by royal munifi^ 
cence, no attempts were made to obtain a similar esta* 
blishment in wbicji the latter might be taught *The 
true reason I believe to have been, that^ with the ex^ 

f CouDC Re8fsUvoLaUz»pt 4Sj4i 
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ception of the professorships in which the languages 
were taught, aad wliich were introductory to the 
study of theology, the other eatabliaiiinents in the 
university were either created for the express pui pose 
of serving those upon whom they were, first conferred^ 
or arose out of the political circumstances of tbotimefc 
The chief cause of the Roman law being so much stu* 
died by Scotish lawyers is, that it forms the best in- 
troduction to a thorough knowledge of their own 
nicipal law. It has great influence in Scotland, ex* 
ceptw.hqi e express laws or customs have receded from 
iU t 

Mr Bayne was the representative of an ancient 
faoiily in Fiteshire ; and his descendents still po£i;sess 
the estate of Rire% in the pari^b of Kilcoimiihan I 
have been able to obtain very Jittle information conK» 
cerning hinu Whether he died in 17d7y or only re* 
signed bis professorship^ I know not ; but, in th^ 
course of that year, he was succeeded in the chair 
by Mr John Erskinc Mr Bayne was the author of 
■two works on the law of Scotland. The first, ap^ 
peared in 1748, and was entitled ^ Institutions of 
the Criminal Law of Scotland,** for the use of stu- 
d^ts who attend the lectures of Mr Alexander Bayne; 
and the second coausted of notea for the use of the 
students ot^ the uxunicipal law in the university of 
Edinburgh, being a supplement to Sir Geoigq Mac* 
kenzie's Institutions. This was published in the 
subsequent year i and he is styled professor of nuuo- 
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eipa( Uw. I: h&ve not obtaiDCf} any ex|^rtiictido of 

the apparent anachronism. The two treatises arc 
vecy small ; auii we are i»forfQcd« in the preiaces^ 
that Ik hait btem m the practior of dictating what 
tlwy contained to his students, and making them 
tile text upon which he commentcid at greater lengtb 
in his lecfiim. 

• We have given an account of the foundation of 
tlic medical ackool in the university of ^EdHlburgh^ 
tinder the auspice of Mr Monro. The great success 
l^'hich attended his endeavours to teach auatotny, 
stimulated those who felt an interest in promoting 
medical seiente to extend tlie plan, and, if possible^ 
to put it upon such a scale, ab should not only 
tender it respectable in the eyes of the publici b«t 
ht of essential seririce to atuflents of medicines An 
uncommon spirit of emulation prevailed at tius time^ 
lK»th on the continent and in this cotsntry, In cnl^ 
tivating altoioit every departmetit ot* ph> sieaUdenc*. 
Tlie Scotibh youth, in indtation mdeeii of the rest 
Europe, who luid made choice of physio- as a psd* 
Mission, had caught the same ardour in aealovsfy pro* 
secuting the study of the science, and rivalled each 
Other in their attempts to distkiguish tbemselres* 
They wirte about the same age, had been educated 
abroad in the same system, and were aii equally ^A' 
'Hsmrs of Hs author, fioerbaave« 
" The following minute explains wh^^ m^asttrea tlia 
Tbwn^Cpupcil adopteji at t)^s imp* 
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^ JEOnhug^glh Wh duguH 1784. 
** The council, considering that they are vested and 
endoweici with & power> botl:^ qf institutiiig profi^^ 
ttOQs qf all liberal arts amd sciences in tbeir college, 
and of nominating and appointing persons thereto, 
qualified, to prqfefs and traqb thi aame; and oon<» 
sidering the great benefit and advantage that woul4 
accrue to this city and klugdonii by having all the 
parta of medicine taught iii tbia place; likewiae 
considering, that hitherto the institutes an^ practice 
of medicine, though the principal parts thereof, have 
not beqn professed or taught in the said college i 
and that it appears neeessary. for the efiectual teach* 
ing of the aame, that a perspn, as weii 4i^^iigaged 
from the necessary Uisiii^ss of aU other public profes- 
. sions, as otherwise well qualified, be nominated and 
appointed for that effect : And whereas Mr W liiiam 
Porterfieldi doctor of medicine in Sdinburgh, b re» 
comniended by the president, censors, and other 
members of the Royal College of Physiciaus in £din- 
Vnigbi as. a person well fitted and qualified for 
teaching medicine in all its parts, and deserving of 
all encouragement; and being otherwise well in<* 
formed, and fiiUy convinced of th^ ability, goo4.dis* 
position, and qualifications of the said Df William 
Porterfield for such an undertaking, — Therefore, they 
hereby institute and establish the foresaid profession 
of the instlMes and practice of medicine in theif 
said college, and do elect, &c« granting to him full 
power and authority to professy tead^ and instivot 
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the said science of niedicitie, in all its parts and 
branches^ in the said college of Edinburgh; and» for 
that end, to have, hold, and enjoy, in the said college, 
such powers, privileges, and immuDities, as any other 
professor or teacher therein enjoys. Providedi never^ 
theless, that thft said Dr William Porterfield, by his 
acceptation hereof, becomes expressly bound and 
obliged puoctuaily to obserire and obey all constitu*^ 
tions, bye-laws, rules, and regulations, made, or to 
be made, by the Lord Provost, Magistrates, Council, 
and their successors in office, both concerning the 
governn^ent and administration of the said college 
and every matter and thing thereto relating: And 
the said Dr William Porterfield, by his acceptation^ 
also binds and obliges him to give colleges regularly, 
in order to the instructing of students in the said 
science of medicine*" * 

Vtom some neglect or mistake of those who had 
the charge of the records of the Town*Council about 
this time, it is almost impossible to give a clear 
statement of the various transactions which took 
place, before matters were adjusted in such a manner as 
to afford tolerable instruction to medical students, or 
before the university could be entitled to the name of a . 

* Counc. Regist. Vol.1, p. SlI^Dr Porterfield graduated at 

Rhcims upon the 24th August 1717. He was adimtted a licentiate 
of the royal ci)!lpge of physiciaiis of Etliiiburgh upon the I3th April 
i721|,a^d circled (cUow Mpoa the 14tii November o( the oam^ 
year* • 
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medteal schooL The aiixiety of tbe patfo&s nlubk 

to be commended, in adopting measures to have all 
the blanches of physic taught iu Edinburgh; and they 
!md recourse to the best sources of infonnation which 
the country afForded. The royal college of pbyst* 
-ciansy who had been so active iti lendiag their aa» 
sistance towards completely securing Mr Monro in 
his protessorship, were equally disposed to favour 
this undertaking; and tbe patrons having cast their 
eyes upon Dr William Porterfiekl, one of the members 
of tbe college, they bore testimony to his abilities, 
and furnished him with the most ample recommen- 
dations. There was great scope for the <»ei-cise of 
his talents in the province which was assigned to 
hrm ; and the privileges conferred upon him, as a 
member of the university, were such as naturally 
would incite him to the greatest diligence. The 
councili however, bad the caution to insert in his 
commission tb^t he ^ should give colleges regular- 
ly." Wiiether this clause was the effect of mere ac- 
cident, or of design, is not known ; but it is certain 
that no such condition had been made with any foi^ 
mer professor, probably because it was esteemed 'to 
be altogether unnecessary. 

Dr Porterfied was a native of the shire of Ayr, 
descended of a reputable family, and was a n)au of 
considerable private fortune. To this I presume tbe 
words of the commission allude, when he is describ* 
ed as being disengaged from the necessary busi- 
ness of all other public professions," It is probable 
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where the mathematics especially were much cuUW 
vaUd. . Ue.vefy early ^macbs pi^oficieocy io this Ca^ei* 
tmtiog. study ; and ha« employed it in all tha witfte 
jof which lie has acknowledged himself to be the 
Mtbar. iirst attempt was jkn the Medical Ob> 
^amtKN^y'', published Id 17I3i and was a demooalii^ 
tion oi the strength of bones to resist j^owers applied 
to break, theyn transversely^ This was given to the 
(Hiblic through the intercession of MrMonro^ who 
had delivered a similar theory in his Osteology. It 
&tiffi|:ient tp pbserv^: here, that Monro considered 
it as 9^ excellent supplement to that part of liis - 
"^ork. 

Dr Porterfield is however principally known bj 
his Treatise pn the £ye» which was. first published ii;i 
1759' Ht-' h*id given an outline of tlhs work many 
years hcibre in the Medical Assays;*' but heap* 
pears to have bestowed great labour in amplifying 

and conhvniin^ the tliecTie^j he had formed concern- 
ing vision, it had tlie Unx^ediate elfect of raising hia 
stqiutatioli lery high as a metapbysiciant an anato^ 
mist, a mathematician, and physialogist. Like the 
greater number of his contemporaries, he seems to 
bare been much attache^ to theory, and to have in* 
troduced into his speculations metaphysical discua- 
sionsi which are now admitted to be more ingenious 
than solid. Stahl's theory, tliat all taotkn originated 
with the soul, and in no instance whatever from the 
body, bad been . acknowledged as a fundamental 
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principle in some of the most celebrated schools^ 
and, at the time wiien Portei field wrote, iiad many 
admirer^ both in England and France* Porterfield's 
work possesses great merit, and is still considered as 
a gtau(iard book upou the subject ; and he who.reada 
it with atleation» will derive both pleaaure and profit 
from the perusal. He was a man of very keen pas* 
aions; and aeem;i to have ieit no restraint iu express* 
ing bis lentiioeiiti vesprcttog the opinimift t>f cihen^ 
He does not treat of the diseases of the eye ; from 
which it may be jutAy infcrredi^^ that his genius led 
him to be more. pleased wtlb.tbe theoretical. tbaH 
practical part of his subject. • • * 

It is a singular circumstance, that no documents 
aie known- to esust, by which it can be proved 
whether Dr Porterfield ever delivered a course of 
kctttr«s or not in the university of Edinburgh. For • 
my own part, I am incliDed to think that he never 

did, Tbe lectures would necessarily require a con^ 
siderahie time in composing; and it is well known» 
in this part of the country, that he was a man 
of a peculiar temper. I ilu not blame him for un* 
steadinessi or for shrinking from the task which he 
had proposed to perform. There was no member 
of the college of physicians better qualiticd than be 
was, I rather conjecture tlwt some of tiis colleaguea 
bad the intention of beginning bourses of medical 
lectures about this very time, aiul that he voluntarily 
declined interfering with their plan* But, before I 
iliake any further ohservationsi i have inserted two 
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• < 

The same day, anent a memorial given in by 
Mews Ratimfordy St Clare, Piurameri and lones, 
•bewhig tbat these gentlemen, having purchased a 
lioiise for a chemical elaboratory, adjoining to tiie 
college gaideDy fot merljr let to Mr Geoifie Prestos ; 
wmA findmg that the garden, negleeted hj Mr Pres- 
ton, had ioi' some years lain in disorder, desired of 
the Honourable the Town-council that they might 
1)e allowed the use of that ground, fot the better 
carrying on their design of furnisliing the apothe* 
caty shops with chemical medicinesy and tnstmcting 
the students of medicine in that part of the science ; 
they hoped the council would the moi-e readily coin* 
pVy wfttb their request^ in' regard tliat tbat groun<^ 
formerly allotted for the use of mcdicinei would still 
be employed in nursing and propagating such plants 
as were necessary for the improvement of ohemistiy 
' in this place. And, furtbet, the earth on tlie south 
wall of the elaboratory rising somewhat above the 
first iloor, tlie workmen judgied it necessary, ior iht 
preservation of the timber, tbat it he removed from 
llie wall some feet downwaids, wiiich might be doaa 
without any inconvenience or deformity to the gar^ 
den. These gentlemen, therefore, begged, that since 
tlie contusion the garden is now in, would cost a 
considerable sum to rectify, that the coMncil woui4 
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be pleased to let tliem have it on the same terms 
Mr Prestoa had it before ; or, if that should he 
thought too great a &Tour» they were willing to be 
at the charge' of dressing, keeping, and leaving it in 
order, for a«y gratuity the council slioald be pleased 
to allow» provided tfaey might have grant of the 
ground for ten years, so as not to be in the hazard 
of losing the ciiarges, before the ground could m^ke 
911]^ suitable return^ aa the said memorial bears: 
WhioUHKng ready the council remitted the consi* 
deration thereof to Bailie Alexander Simpson and 
the committee anent the college affairs. According^ 
ly, he reported, that they recommended the above**^ 

EiSnburgh, Qth Febmny 
The which day, the Lord Provost, Bailies, 
Councili Deacons of Crafts^ ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, being convened in council, anent the petitioA 
given in by John Rutherford, Andrew Sinclair, An* 
drew Plummer, and John Innes, Feliovvs of the 
Royal College of Physicians at fidtnbuigh, shewing 
that the petitioners had, under the council's protec- 
tion, undertaken the professing and teaching of me- 
dicine in this city, and, by the encourag«nent which 
the Council had been pleased to grant them, had 
carried it on with some success : That, was medi- 
cine professed and taught in the college by the pe* 
titioners, it would tend more to promote it, than to 

^ Coyne. R^gMt voU L p* S74i 

s. 

I 
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htm it tmght and prcifemd in the oiftftAcir hitbeiti 

undertaken : That the sole power of instituting such 
professions in the coilege, aad of electing of persons 
^valified to profess the same, was vested in the eoaik«» 
cil : That the promoting the aforesaid profession 
was only what was intended by the petitioners, 
which iiirottld tend to the benefit and' hondtir of this 
city and country. Craving, therefore, the council 
to institute the profession in the college of £din<^ 
Imrghy and kppoint-the pettttoncfrs to teach and pro* 
fess the same, as the petition bears. Which being 
maturely consideredi and the council being fully con- 
vinced that nothing can contribnte more to the 
flourishing of this or any other college, than that all 
the parts of academical learning be professed and 
tifcnght in them by able professors, were of opmion, 
that it wouhl be of great advantage to this college, 
city, and country, that medicine in all its branches 
be taught and profMed here, by mich a namber of 
professors of thkt ^cienee as may by themselves pro- 
mote studetitB to their degrees, with as great solemn!* 
ty as is done Hi'-any other college or univiersity at 
home or abroad. The council further considering, 
€l)at the petitioners above mentioned have given the 
dearat proof of tbetr capacity and ability to teach* 
the above valuable ends aud purposes, they having 
already professed and taught medicine with good 
auceeiaond adi^ntage, and with the approbation of 
all the learned in that science here, do tiiereibre 
imanimousljr constitute^ nominate, and appoint An* 
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diew Sinclair and John Rutheribrd, doctors of me* 
Aohi^ fffofmon of the tbeoiy mi pfaotiee (^ued^ 
eSfte, and Andrei Plummer iMid ifoha Ikmes, iloo 

tors of medicine, profesBors of medicine and c^mis^ 
tiy in the '^soliege lof EdMiargh; with full povrer tor 
w&'of them to (>ro^s» and tcMli iiiediciiie In its 
braaobes in the said college, as fully and freely as 
the said solenee ia tanght in any- iinivmity of (StA^ 
lege in this or adiy cfther cbiAitfy* ■ And do| by these 
f^esents, give, grant, and hcstow upon the said four 
pmfeiaori of meiiittine, and of Ihepaftknilar Immched 
tbereof abni^e HMWttmied, alf the ]irivlleg^s, liber* 
tiesj and immunities, tliat at present or heres^ter are 
ormi^te ei^y«d byiiitfie pvofeasoraf dfatiy other, 
•denee in the lbre»aid college. And, (yMtleirtaiijF^ 
with full power to them to examine candidates, and 
to do levety other thing requisite and neeesmy tb 
the 'gradmatien of doctors of medicine, as amply tMid 
iuliy, and with all the solemnities, that the saii>e is 
practised and done fay the professors of medicioie in 
any -college or university whatsoever. And it ii 
hereby furtlier provided and declared, that two oa* 
of the aiiid profesamrs oif medicine shall at one 
time have the priviledge of vcftidg with the other 
professors in college affairs. And that these two 
enjoy the privilege of deliberating on and voting 
in the aifairs of general concern to the college, where* 
anent the professors have been in use to deliberate 
and vote, in manner after directedi viz* the said An* 
drew Sinclair, professor of the theory and practice of 
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medidne, and the said Andrew Plmnmer; profeasdi 

of medicine and chemistry, are hereby appointed and 
priviiedged to deliberate and vote with the other pro* 
feaq^Ml ii> ^b^i' college afiain, from the day of their 
admission till the first day of Alarch 1727 J And that 
the said John Rutherford and Joha lonesi professors 
of the aaid branches of medicine, fiomilthe mi first 
day of Marcli 1/27 years, enjoy the same privilege 
for the succeeding year : And so the said professors 
are to have the said privilege by turns yearly, during 

their respective hves, and their continuing to profess 
and teach medicine in the said college; and that this 
act shall take place ad vUmmmi cu^fom: And it is 
hereby to be understood, that if their numbers bo 
diminished by death, or otherwise, that the survivors 
eontinuing to profess and teach medicine shall enjoy 
the foresaid privi ledges : And, lastly, it is hereby ex- 
pressly pa>vided and declared, that the said four pro« 
lessors, or any of them, shall not have any fee or 
salary for their professing and teaching medicine, as 
said is, by virtue of tins present act, or in time com* 
ing, which shall be payable out of the revenue or 

patrimony which does or may at any time hereafter 
belong to this city, whereaueut these presenta shall 
be a warrant"* 

It has been already stated, that, after a most labo-» 
rioiis investigation, it has been found impossible to 
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give au exnct account how matters were arranged 
between Dr Porterflekl and these four gentlemen* * 
The former received liis commission in August; and 
they macic their application on the subsequent llth 
of Norember, which, in Edinburgh, is what is called 
the tcrm-dajj ; 1 1 oiii which it vrould appear that they 
were desiroiu to get immediate possession of the 
house. They lieem to hav^e studiously avoided mak«* 
ing the least allusion to the appointment which had 
already taken place in regard to teacliing the insti* 
tutes and practice of medicine. They restricted 
themselves to the pcriorming of chemical processes ; 
and tiiey held out, as an inducement to the TowQ- 
Conncil to comply with their proposal, that they 
could thus furnish the apothecaries shops with che* 
mical medicines, and instruct the students of medi-^ 
< cine in that part of the science. Fr<nn the circum* 
stance of their proposing to rear tnedical plants, it 
must appear obvious, though it be not expressly de* . 
claredi that their object was to deliver to such students 
as might be attending tlie university a course of lec« 
turcs both on chemistry and materia medica, and as 
ttiuch of botany as should comprehend tha officinal 
plants. And these, no doubt, when added to the 
classes already founded, would have formed a suffi- 
ciently extensive establishment for a medical educa^ * 
tjon. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the matter 
was somehow compromised ; and that the associated 
physicians bad dellvimd lectures for one se$8ion at 

ka^i, and this with the concurrence of, and under the 
Vou II. o 
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protectioii of the couacil, before the mooth of te* 
binary I7fi6* They appear to have taught at tbeir 
own lodgioggp or in some pubiic hall, if the woids 
of their representation to the patrons do not imply 
that they wished the sanction under which they 
acted to be more distinctly de&ped ; or, in other 
words, to be fiilly received as meiRiers of the univer* 
sity. Besides teaching the different branches of 
medical science, the respectability of the university 
very much depended upon such a number of professors 
being actually engaged in the business, as was neces- 
sary to constitute a faculty of medicine ; and thus 
have it in their power to confer degtees, by them* 
selves, upon such studeiiliilr made application, bad 
regularly attended the aitterent classes, and, upon 
examination, were found duly qualified to practise 
physic; The universal practice is, for the person 
who applies for a degree in any faculty to be ex- 
amined by the members of that particular faculty* 
Tbey form as it were a committee of the whole uni» 
versity, whose repojt, when favourable, receives the 
sanction of all the members of the Senatus Academic 

m 

0i8, who subscribe the diploma before it is presented 

to the candidate. 

The university of Edinburgh exercised their ri^t 
of conferring medical degrees, when no medical fa- 
culty existed, or, rather, when no lectures upon medi^ 
cine were given in the college. This anomaly is by 
no means uncommon* By far the greater number 
of European universities are in the same situation at 



» 
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this moment. Many gentlemen, who afterwards 
made a distioguished. figure in the world as physi* 
eiansy procured a degree fW>m Edinburgh under these 
circumstances ; and the plan which was adopted was 
the foUowiag. The applicant was examined by two 
members of the Rdyal College of PbysidAns, whose 
certificate, when presented to the university, was 
sustained, and the degree conferred. Though there 
is no reason for suspecting that the physicians to 
whom the examinations were delegated performed 
|||^s duty carelessly, yet it was more honourable to 
the university, and consequently to the candidates^ 
that the whole business should be conducted by 
such members ot the ui^^p^sity as directed the course 
of their studies, and by whom they had been educate 
ed. The patrons, who possessed the power, very 
properly regulated this matter ; but, in order to afford 
an additional sanction to this mode of procedure 
in conducting the business of the university, the 
Stnatui Acadmkus^ at a meetings called upon the 
sttbseqoent Octobetv for the express purpose of con* 
sidering that particular subject, recognized the five 
medical proiessors as a medical faculty, and formally 
entered them as such in their minutes.* 

The patrons bore houourahle testimony to the. 
abilities of the professors, and to the public approba* 
tion which they had received from the tnost com* 
petent judges. They could not, therefore, entertain 
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any jealousy that there was a possibility of their 
-making an indiscreet use of the privileges with 
which they had invested tliem. The reasooi there^ 
fore, of allowing them only two votes in the manage- 
ment of the general business of the univc rsityi seems 
to have been, that as they viewed it in no other 
light than as an experiment, when they appointed 
four gentlemen as proiessors, and as they considered 
complete success to be yet uncertain, and it might 
liercaflter be found expedient to reduce them to two^ 
it was better to make this a preliminary condition, ui 
order to prevent any disputes that might arise* They 
evidently left it to the two professors themselves, 
who were first mentioned in the commission, to ar- 
range the provinces they would prefer as they judged 
proper. The same liberty was granted to the other 
two. To Dr St Clair was allotted the theory, and 
to Dr Rtttlierford the practice. How Dr Plummer 
and Dr Innes divided tlieir labour I have not beea 
able to learn. 

Very little is now known of the private history of 
these gentlemen ; and none of them, as far as I know, 
' published any considerable work upon medical science 
excepting Dr Plumtner. When I first applied to the 
study of physic," says Dr Cullen, " I learned only the 
system of Boerhaave; and, even vvlien I came to take 
a professor's ohair in this university, I found that 
system here in its entire and full force.* It was 

* Vid. Frelkce to his First lines of the Practice of Physic. 
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under them tliat CuUea studied. Dr St Clair taught 

the theory or Institutions of physic, by explaining the 
Institutiones Medkoi ot Boerhaave ; and Dr liutber* 
ford used as a text*book the Aphorimi de Cognaseefh 
dis ct Ciiranclis Aforbis of the same autlior." Pr Ilu- 
theriorci was the first professor who delivered clinical 
lectures in the Infirmary. He cominenced his la« 
hours in the winter session of 1746-1747i ^^iic^ was 
attended by a great many students. * Tiic want of 
fundS) but principally tlie unsettled state of the 
country, and the rebellion which ensued, had hither- 
to prevented the managers of that benevolent and 
useful charity from adding this as an appendage to 
the medical instructions dehvcred by the professors 
in the university. After the battle of Culloden, 
which was fought upon the l6th April 1746, if the 
country wiis not completely quieted, tlic friends of 
government were inspired with confidence ; and they 
entertained no doubt of public security being speedi« 
ly restored. George Drummond, who lias been al- 
ready mentioned, as in a manner the founder of this 
liospital; t elected Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
a short time after ; and one of the first acts of his ad- 
ministration was to institute clioicai lectures in the 
Infirmary. The interest of the institution was evi* 

* Scots Mag. vol. xii. p. S2. 

t In the public ball of the Ia6niiaiy there is ao tinfftnt bust of 
' him, executed by ZMp|m#, upon which is the following inscription s 
George Drummond, to whom this country is indebted for all the 

beuctit which it ilerives from the Kuyal iniammy,'* 
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ckntly interwonren with that of the utuvmity* The 
managers resolyed to adopt every measure that oould 

tend to facilitate medical education, and tu render 
it complete. They, therefore^ permitted all atudeata 
of medtciBe, upon paying a small gratuity, to at* 
tend tiie hospital, that they might have all the be- 
nefit that could be derived from the practice of the 
physioians aod surgeons. What the students paid 
iur their admittance was allotted to the annual sup-* 
port of the housei and hath nov arisen to a conai^. 
derable sum* Farther, the managers, oonsidering 
that the defect of clinical lectures in medical semi* 
oaries had often proved agroand of complaint, gave 
liberty to the professors of medicine to koture on sudi 
casesof the patients as they should hnd most condu«« 
cive to the instruction of tlie students*"* Dr Ruthefi* 
ford, besides attending to the duties of his class, 
discharged the function of clinical lecturer, with great 
oredit to himself, for abont twenty years; when, 
through the infirmities of age, he resigned both this 
and his professorship. He had given lecturer on the 
practice of physio in the college for the long period 
of forty-two years. He was possessed of very re* 
sptxtable talents; exceedingly cautious in his prac* 
tioe as a physician; and the students reposed the 
utmost confidence in the opinions which he delivered. 
He was never hasty in his decisions ; had a dislike to 
the introduction of too much theory into medicine; 

* Hist, of ibe Royal lafiioNiiyiP* l6.— £diAboiigb, IJIS* 

a ■ « 
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fcttt, when he had once formed his jiulg^ment, not 
caiily induced to change lU The late Dr iiuchan, 
the author of Domestic Medicine, ftc who was an 
admirable judge of character, and whose opinion as a 
professional man is certainly respectable, and who had 
been his pupil, says of him, Rutherford is sloWi 
but absolutely sure.'** He died on 5th March 1779* 
Dr Andrew Phinmer received the elements of 
his education at the university of Edinburgh. He 
afterwards repaired to Leyden, and took his degree 
there, upon S3d Juiy t He returned to Scot^ 
land immediately aflter, was admitted a member of 
the Royal College of Physicians, and commenced 
practising as a physician in Edinburgh^ Having 
studied under Boerhaave, he had formed a strong 
predilection for chemisty; and, in the plan which he 
and his associates had projectedi that department of 
medical science was assigned to him as his province; 
He was very assiduous iu the prosecution of what- 
ever tended to promote the advancement of physic; 
and, in imitation of his great master, was a zealous 
cnltivator of experimental chemistry. In his class, 
« be taught the tlieories which were then generally re* 
ceived ; but he spent much more time in exhibiting 
to the students a variety of useful and amusing pro- 
cessesi which were calculated to be of essential ser- 

• Smellie's Life, vol. i. p, 245. 

^ The thesis which he published upon that occasion 5s entitled^ 
Disscrtatio Medica inauguralis de Phibisi Puinaooali a CftUri-|i# 
•Tta/* and is dedicated to the Duke of Koa^burgh* 
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vice both to the physician and surfireon. The 
acicucc chemistiy was then in its infancy, and 
jKis&csfk'd but few of the aUurements which now ac* 
<:on)|>any the study of it. Dr Plummer directed tlic 
attention of students to a variety of pharmaccu-^ 
tical preparations that were employed in medicine ; 
pointed out the best methods of obtaining them ; ex^ 
plained their chemical properties, and how tliey 
onght to be employed in practice. So that a great 
proportion of his course consisted in teaching Phar« 
macy. 

- Dr Plummer was the first wlio proposed a par- 
ticular preparation of antimony and mercury, of 
which he gives a very minute account iu tiie Urst 
volume of the Medical Essays. It has ever since- 
been called Phmmer^s Pill, being exhibited in that 
shape an^ $tiil maintains its reputation* lie also 
took great pains to analyse M^ai Waier; and was 
tlie sole cause of so many patients resorting thither 
for a long series of years. The account he gives of 
of a case of hydrophobia, which occurred in the 
^urse of his practice, is also very interesting. He 
and Mr Monro were secretaries to tiie society that 
pliblished the work in which tliese different papers 
appeared. Feeling his health rapidly declining*, and 
that he was unequal to discharge tlie duties of iiis 
office^ the celebrated Dr Cullen was appointed to 
the chair in 1755. Dr Plummer died upon }6th 
April 1736. 
7he medical faculty bemg now constitutecli 
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grces were conferred after a much more regular man* 
uer ; and, with some slight variations, tlxe form adopted 
at Leyden, where the professors themselves had been 
educated, was preferred.* The saine general plan 

' * The metHod of tilting » inediCEl degrea at Leyden is thm relat* 
ed by Dr Cbarlei Oopdale, in ^ the Colicdgc of Physiciani ViJidical« 

•* Whenever any studcnl hath spent a compoU nl time in that 
"univcrbiiy, or any Ibreigncr comes over to lake his degree, lie first 
makes his application to the dean of the fiiculty, who examines him 
one hour in ihe ibcoretick and pcactick part of physic ; and if he 
finds him not well acaomplished In either, he intefdicts bin mafciag 
any farther progiesB, iq order to taUnf a degree^ till he be better 
fitted for so gicat an undertpking ; but if he gives a full and satis* 
factory account of his proficiency in both, he is sent to visit the 
iciL of the proli-fcsors of lliaL iatuUy, uhu, appointing a convenient 
tim<\ do all meet together and examine him two hours. And if he 
ltd then approved, they g^ve him two apihohsms of Hippocrates todia* 
coune of next day a quarter of an hour; and then they oppose that 
explication for three quarters of an hour. After this, he Is to mike 
and print certain theses upon what subject he plcaseth; which he sends 
to all the professors of the university, who meet him at an appointed 
hour, and are judgcsof his abilities in the defence of those theses 
against the four professors of ijhj.'-K k, who, each man iu his place, 
acts the part of ^n opponent till an hour be spent. Thi:Q is he admit« 
ted by the dean of the faculty, having obtained the approbation of 
|he netar mfftificM^ and of the rest of the professors of the univeib 
sity, lo the degree of doctor, and receivcth their diploma as a testis 
monial of his due performance of all the forcmcntioned exercises. 
This, in shorr, is the manner in taking degrees privately ; but if more 
publickly, the person that takes his degree is opposed by non- 
graduates in that faculty, in their public k schools; and the profes^ 
sorsof physick, with the rest of the professors, sit by as judges.'' 
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has been adhered to ever since It may be proper, 
tbei^e^ to state briefly the manner after which it is 
ttndueted. 

The great many abuses which have bec» introduced 
in conferring medical degrees, not in Scotland only, 
hut in every European uniTcrsity where the science 

of medicine has not been diligently and ably tanght^ 
is well known. Regularity in conducting ^4ie gra* 
dilation of candidates, altogether depends upon the 
manner in which the professors discharge their duty. 
If tl)ey are negligent in the peribrmauce of their 
perl, students very soon become cquaHy remiss in 
the prosecution of their studies. But wherever zeal 
and talent have distinguished the former, they have * 
universally received a grateful return from the latter: 
The scholars have caught a generous spirit of emu- 
lation, derived from the example oIl their teachers^ 
which haye produced tiie most beneficial effects. 
Thcyhaveiputually stimulated each otlic r to ex<^ i tion ; 
and the reputation and prosperity of the seminary have 
been augmented ifi every respect The patrons of 

the university of Edinburgh, fully sensible tliat its 
character and usefulness entirely depended upon the 
exertions of the professors, have been very careful to 
be fully ascertained of the abilities and steadiness of 
those whom they have admitted as professors. And 
tbeae^ on the other band, have been scrupulously at* 
tentive to the discharge of their public duty ; and, in 
particular, have never deviated from the resolution 
they had takeoi that none should be promoted to the 
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lionourable degree of doctor of inediciiie, without 
liaving studied medicine at least three years at this or 
some Qtber univenity ; at the same ttme^ produetng 
certificates of having attended regularly the public 
lectures prescribed by their statutes, and submittii^g 
to be examiiied ia the most soleitm maimer by the 
faculty. 

The candidate must have attended the lectures 
gi^en by the professors of aoatotny and surgery, 
chemistry, botany, materia mcdica, and })]iarmacy, 
the tlieory and practice of medioinet and clinical iec* 
tures in the hospitaf. After having composed an 
inaugural dissertation in Latin upon any medical 
subject, he must submit it to the perusal of any of 
Uie medical professors he may thiok proper, at least 
two months before the day of graduation. If ne- 
cessaryi the professors may correct it, and return it 
to the author with a written certilicatei marking at 
the same time on it the day upon Vhich he re- 
ceived it. The dissertation, accompanied with tlie 
certificate, is then to be delivered to the dean of 
the faculty of mediciiie, in order that it may be 
submitted to the wliole faculty* A question, either 
written, or vha voce, is proposed to the candidate ; 
and he is afterwards exuuiined, in the presence of 
the faculty, by two professors, as to the profi- 
ciency he has made in* his medical studies. One 
of the Aphorisms of Bippocraies is assigned to him 
by one of the professors ; and» at the same time^ 
a m^ical q^stion by another, provided that he 
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kas gmn satisEKstion on the prevknis trials. The 

former he is to illustrate by a commentary ; and rer 
turn an answer to the latter, confirmed by proper 
arguments ; and both of these he is required to defend 
before the medical faculty. Two histories of diseases, 
accompanied with questions, .are next prescribed to 
him. These are to be delivered in writing ; and to 
be defended before the faculty. His former iriai5 
being approved ol^ he is permitted to print Ins thesis, 
and is required to give six copies to the dean. 
Having been approved of a third tiuie by the faculty, 
he is called upon publicly to defend his thesis; and 
receives the degree of doctor of medicine 'after the 
usual niauuer. To annex the greater solemnity to 
the whole business, the eKaniiuations, &c. are con« 
ducted within the walls of the university. And if 
any one absent himself, \v itiiout a suihcient reason 
being assigned, upon any of these pieces of trial, he 
shall not receive his degree. All these exercises aro 
conducted in the Latin language^ 
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Mr Colin JkPZaurin aj^omted Prqfisss$r Maih^ 
' maim — The Pn^Jtmrship of Midwifery Instituted 
— Mr Adam IVatt Frofmor of Humanity. 

Mr James GRBnoitr Imd succeeded his brother 

David as professor of mathematics in the universi^; 
and though by no means to be compared either with 
htm or his uiicle» after whom he was named, was 
nevertheless a respectable mathematician. He bad 
discharged the duties of his otBce for the long period 
of thirty-three years, much to the satisCuition of the 
public, and was greatly respected, in the city of 
£diaburgfa| especially by tiie patrons of the college* 
In the course of 17^5, his friends perceived, with re- 
gret, that his health was rapidly on the decline, and 
that he could not be expected to teach his cUsa . 
during the ensuing winter. What rendered thb 
more distressing was, that be had a family that alto- 
gether depended upon his persoq^ exertions. - Mr 
Oeorge Drummond liad, for several years, been a 
leading man in the council ; and, at the usual time, 
in October 17SPi he was, elected Lord Provost. He 
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was not only much interested in Mr Gregory's wel^ 
fiire, but his comprehensive views respecting the 
prosperity of the university strongly induced him to 
make vigorous eflPotts to get that chair filled by a 
person of distinguished talents as a mathematician* 
This wasy no doubti bis particular duty as chief 
magistrate of the city of Edinburgh ; but, in con- 
sequence of the philosophy of Sir Isaac Newton be- 
aotaing more generally knowUi and its admirers 
having wooderfnUy increased in >[^umber| the ma* 
thtmatical sciences were then cultivated with un- 
common ardour in North as well as in South Bri* 
tain ; and it may be salily affirmedi that a greater 
nmnber of philosophers, distinguished for their 
eminent attainments in this science never flourished 
at thti same time in any period of British history. 
The following minute will shew how the business of 
the appointment of an assistant and successor to Mr 
Gregory was Unally arrange. 

" The council) &c taking to their coiasidemtioii 
the report on the petition of Mr Jame^ Gregory, 
. professor of matliematics in the college of this city» 
setting forth the reasonableness of the council's ap« 
pointing a joint professor of mathematics with 
him : That ^y having fully considered of the sub- 
ject therein contained^ were of opinion that nothing 
could more contribute to the reputation of the col- 
l^e, than the giving reasonable encouragement to 
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llie juilly now io tamh valoed profesaion of mathm 

matics : That the encouraging of thw favourite 
part of learniag ia our u&ivenity behoved, ia its 
consequAioes, very much to promote the int0M of 
the city: That Mr James Gregory, our present pro 
fesfiOfi had for a great maay^years discharged the 
duty of that character with grcrt abilities^ and had 
upon all occasions behaved himself with the utmost 
ooacern ibr the good of the place, aud y^th aU de- 
ference to his patroai, so as now, in his admanced 

years, to entitle himself very much to the councirs 
&vour and protection; That Mr Colin M'Laurin, 
present professor of mathematics at Aberdeeoi had 
made surprizing appearances in tlut part of learn- 
ing ; and ttie$e so very well known to all the learaed 
world, that though be had a very fiivoaraU^chsiacter 
bestowed oii him by very great men, and even by 
Sir Isaac ND¥toi»4iiniself, be did not seem to need 
any of those to convince us that it was impossiUo 
for us to iwpe for any opportunity of doing a thing 
iQoreu honourable and advantageous for the dty, 
that^could contribute more to the repiftation of the, 
university, and advance the interest of learning in 
this country, than the giving Mr M'Laurin suitablo 
eUtoiirageiiient to settle among us. They were tberfr* 
fore of opinion, that, in regard to Mr James Gregory's 
extraordinary merit, the council should settle oa him* 
self, during his^^Jife, his present yearly salary of ' 
eighty-three pounds six shillings and eightpence 
sterling, and aiiould likewise settle it on bisdiUdreni^ 
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tQ be paid to his executor for their . behoof^ for a 
leiti of 9evea vears certain, to commence from Mar^ 

tinmas next ; that Is, tliat that sum annually should 
be made good to ins children, for what time Mr 
Gregory should live shdrt of the tefm of Martinmaf 
1732, and proportionally, under this express con- 
dition and provision, that if Mr James Gregory 
and Mr Colin M'Laurtn should happen both to die 
within that period, and that Mr Colin M*Laurin 
should happen to decease last, in that event, the 
salary payable to Mr James Gregory's executors 
hhould cease and determine from the first term of 
Candlemas, Whitsunday, Lammas, or MartinmaS| 
after Mr Colin M*Laurin s death : That the Town«» 
council should confer on Mr M*Laurin the character 
of joint professor of mathematics in the university 
of this city virith Mr James Gregory daring thdr 
joint lives, and of professor of mathematics afler Mr 
Gregory's death, if that event should first happen 
during Mr M'Laurin*s own life 3 That, for Mr 
' M'Laurin's present encouragement, the Towii*coan« 
cil should settle upon him the sum of fifty pounds 
sterling annually, to commence from Martinmas 
next, and to be paid to him by the college treasurer, 
as. the other salaries to the masters are, payable dur^ 
Uig Mr Gregory's life^ or during the term of sevea 
years from Martinmas next, if Mr Gregory should 
happen to decease within tiixit period ; and the 
sum of eighty-three pounds six sliillings and eight- 
pejuce sterling annually, from the term of Martin* 
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i»tti7dfi>iA thecfwtof. Mr Chri««^ death he« 
flm. that tcfin, or fitnn the death of the said Mtt 
Gregory, during Mr M^Laurin.s lite; uoder this ex* 
press condition, that Mr M^Lauthi ahould attend 
tfie dutjr of teaching all the several parts of the ma* 
diematics, as there should be occasion, during the 
sitting of the college^ as^ the same had been prao* 
tised by other diligent professors; and that the 
council should direct and empower Mr M'Lauria 
so to do : As also, that the allowance of fifty pounda 
sterling, payable to Mr M^Laurit), should eeaseand 
determine frdni the time of the commencement of 
his aakiy of eightythree pounda she sbiHings and 
eightpence: And, lastly, that the Town^ouncil 
should expressly enact, that if Mr M'Laurin diea 
before Mr Gregory, at any tone befim Maitimnas 
1758, that, in tliat event, the whole conditions 
and provisions therein mentioned were to become 
void and nnll| and that Mr Gregory be ^ fM^ 
upon the ibot he now standsi as if the act of coun* 
cii bad never been enacted^ 

(Signed) G. DnoKUOirV 

Colin M^X^nrin wai one of tliose extraordinary 
flient to whom few parallelsi ia rqgard ,to hteraiy 
and scientific excellenoe, are to be fomd in the Msm 
tory of men of genius. He was a native of the shire 
Of Argyiei and his lather, John, was mimster of ^ 

* Counc. Bfigpal* vol* li. p» 15* 
Vou IL . P , 
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parish €f Glfiidemk^ wUch ia wwnnited to^miipllMfc- 

He was a most respectable clergy man, had a talent 
for boainesa^ and took a very actire part in pom^kl^ 
ing the vmion 'bf the psalms uito Godio^ vhich, 
"with some improvements, are, I am told, still used 
in that part of the coufitry. Ue had three sons ; 
Johoi the oUesty who. was long a minister of the 
city of Glasgow,* and one of the most popular 
preachers oif his time; and well known as the 
author of several eesays and semMxis, in parcioular^ 
of a " Sermon oh the Cross of Christ," which has 
heen universaliy admitted to he one of the most elo* 
queni dis^oiijrsett in the English language: Daniel, 
who died young; and Colin, who was born at Kil* 
moddan in February 1698* 

Mr M^Lausin did not possess the advantages of 
being edircated by his father ; for he died about six 
weeks after Colin was born* The widow a^d th9 
in&nt fiunily were much indebted to the tender and 
affectionate advice and assistance of their uncle, the 
Reverend Daniel M^Lauriui mipister of Kiifionan* 
This worthy man .was soon called upon to eacercise 
the benevolent dispositions with which he was so 
singularly endowed ; for Mrs M'Laurin died I/O?* 
when our young philosopher was only nine yeara 
old. The care of the orphans devolved upon the 
unck : and thia part of bis duty he executed in such 
a mamiei^ as to gain^gicat credit to hunie^lf^ and at 

* He died upon 8th September 1754, at Glasgow, of a fever, iiv 
the «ixty-first year of his age. He Ind been one of the tahditeis of 
dnt cit^ about thirty*two yeai£.«— Sct IVIa^. vol. xvU p. 404. 
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khe saiiie time to be of much advantage to bu 
nephews. 

; Thoiigli Mr M'Laikrtii was very far Irom being df 
a vigorous constitution, yet such was the quickness of 
^apprehension, the retentiveness of his memory, and 
the as«al with which he applied to his atttdksi that he 
Ims judged qualified to enter the university wheii 
only eleven years old. He was accordingly sent to 
the umwmiliy of Gbisg0W» and plac^ under the cai^ 
of MvlBevshom Gantiichael, one fsi the professors, 
whose fame, as a most, laborious and admirable pubr 
iic teaeher^ is weli fcaowiu Mr M^Lauriii always 
tecollected with gratitude the obligations under 
which he lay to this excellent man^ who took the 
gieatest pains in direciiog the course of study he 
isugbt to pursue, ind raqukiog into the proficiency 
he had made. His progress in every branch of ele« 
mentary kansiog was vttf lapid; and the intense* 
ness of his application to bb studies, firom the time 
that he entered coUege^ afforded aU early iadicatioa 
of what might be expected fr^m him in after Jife. 

The foundation of his knowledge the Latin 
and Greek languages had been laid at school ; but» 
at the uttiversityy his teachers wese astonisfaedi and 
Mr Carmiehnel hi particnlaF^ Ht the ardour with 
which he prosecuted clasaical learning. His youth* 
fill imaginatiott eiUeied with groat delight into the 
beauties of the writings af tkk aacieitts ; and a taste 
for this kind of study never forsook him during the 
whde conrae' o£ his lifiv notwithstaaduig the pie* 
dominant bent of Us genius to the cultifation of 
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mathematical science. He had remained at college 
isomewhat more than a y«ar, before he k&ev or had 
hMA that 8uc(t a science as the nlathemafics exist- 
ed. Having casually, however, met with a copy of 
Eudiii iu the chamber of one of his fellow students^ 
he serais (if I may so express mysdf^ to fa^ve lieen 
impelled by an instinctive curiosity to become ao 
quainted with what it contained. Though onljr in 
4iis iii£sincy, and at a period of Hfe when the intd^ 
lectual faculties of boys, who have afterwards arriv- 
ed at the most distingaished eminaioe)|^pien of 
scieftCe^ hate scarcely begun to develope dvsnuietves, 
bis powers were so far matured^ as to be able to 
enter with the greatest iadlity npon the' iii^iitfigi^ 
tion of abstract tmths^ which preseiU'W uninviting 
an aspect to ordinary minds. In a few days be 
made himself master of the first six iMoka of die 
Gre^k geodietridan ; and haling accomplished this 
extraordinary enterprize, his predilection for the 
science of quantity was determined for lift* 

Perhaps tMs is ihe best authenticated instance of 
any Scotsman possessing^ at so early a time of life, a 
taste for geometiyt With which all great mathema* 
ticians have^ at least in modem times, commenced 
their labours. The genius of M'Laurin, and the 
early date of its gsviug the most unqualified assar* 
ance its decided preference to the mathematics, 
seems to me to have resembled in its universality 
that of F^oal, more than that of any modem phUo- 

sophen^ Perhaps tfaia tnftmice has been deduced 

♦ 

» 
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from the unequivocal demonstratiouB which they 
bath gfLfe of h^ving actually pcmseBsed it; . To com- 
pare tlieir philosophic acquirements wouU Gcrtainly- 
very invidious ; and, considering the progress <^ 
the scfeQccs which they cultivated, no fair compara- 
tive estimate could be made. In some respects, 
however, they bore a gceat resemblance^ Both Pas- 
cal and M*Laurin were passionately fond of dasop • 
cal literature ; both have proved themselves to be 
elegant writers ; they had both a strong sense of re* 
ligion upoB their minds | and| to those who have 
perused their works, tbdr most anxious desire must 
appear to have beePi to apply the theoretical propo-. 
aittons whioh weve known, or that they tben^selvei 
had demona)tfate4» so as tp promote the real benefit, 
of mankind. ... 

.M'Lanrtn having advanced so &r in the study of 
geometry, and having with ease vanquished difScul* 
ties which are in general esteemed to be so formi- 
dable, proeeeded with increased ardour, if possible, to 
the higher geometry* Here the rapidity of his pro- 
gress was equally extraordinary* Instead of being 
deterred frond exertion by the intric$iqy of the de- 
monstrations whicb necessarily oocuned in the iuf* 
vestigatiou of very dif^cuU propositionS| his ener<i 
gtes received an accession of vigour ; and, when he 
surmounted one obstacle, he applied himself to that 
which succeeded with renovated courage. In com- 
]iaratively. a very short tim^ he was completely 
master of the etementary treatises of geometry and 
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algebra ; and having maturely digested what they 
coQtainedy he now began to apply the knowledgci 
Mrhicb he already possessed ; and it is certain that» 
in his sixteenth year^ he had invented many of the 
propositions which he afterwards insertecl in bis 
Gtometria Orgamca. 

It is a fact which is universally acknowledged,! 
^ that mathematicians periise the works of each other 
much less than any other denomination of philosot 
phers study the writings of those who have treated 
of the same or similar subjects with themselves. 
The nature of the science which is the object of their 
attention, being conversant with quantity and its 
different relations, — these being sq intimately con^ 
nected together, and presenting a field of infinite 
extent, aiford the most ample scope to the inven* 
thre faculty ; and tlie pleasure which is (ierived from 
its exercise, in the discovery of truth, presents charms 
far superior to what can be obtained from tracing 
the steps by which others have arrived at tu The 
whole science beiqg resolvable into a few first princi* 
pies, and all ambiguity avoided, from the accuracy of 
tlie definitions, and the nature of the symbols employ* 
ed, render this study (more than the subject itself) so 
fascinating to its cultivator^. The mind is naturally 
delighted, to a wonderful degree, by arriving at trutb, 
in which probable evidence is altogether excluded. 
Ihis seems to account sufficiently for the extra* 
ordinary ardour with which M^Laurin and other 
celebrated mathematicians have prosecuted the study 
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this science, to wliicli hardly any thing similar is 
to he found in the whole compass of the otbcs 
Bdeoctt. cad arts. It also senres tdttpUlntbe fkct/ 
that a man may be very eminent as a mathematician, 
and yet possess comparatively httle general kaaw« 
ledg^ «d altiin a proicienty in lits own pecaEar 

* province, iinparalleied in the aimals of philosophy.^ 

It was ^rtunate ibr Mr M'Laarin that theiliiisd 
trioua Dr Babert Sinatoh had at this time jast omh 

• menced his splendid career as a geometrician ; and 
who was afterwards to shew that he deserved the 
lioaioiisitble tttia of beiog the restiner of tite ancAnif 
geometry. This eminent man was admitted profes* 
sor of mathematioi kk the univentty of Glasgow li| 
171<f ao tbat, in ibe regular plan of study, Mr 
M'Laurin must have attended his lectures, if not 
during the firsti atieast duriag the second caam 
vrUcfa. be gave. Simsim was at this time in bis 
twenty-fifth year ; was connected by consanguinity 
with some of tfae professors of thecoU^; 
though originally destkied for the Church of Scot- 
land, had relinquished that design, and consecrated 
his talents to the study of the mathematics* lie had 
ibrsome time^ we are toM^ looked forward to tbisap^ 

ft 

^ The words of Cicwi^ in tke fiist hook Jh Ohil^,4m f«!iy ft* 
aisikable. Quit igmlst, ii, qvi attheiiurtlBi wantAiv qaaM 

io obtcoritate leroai, ct quun necondite ».>«ite, ,et .miiltipUei, 
wbtUiqne venentor f Qtu> temeii in fenene its niiilli periM bomi- 
aes extiterant, n't nemo fere studuisse ei tcientue v^hementiut 
vidcatur, quin, quod voiuerit, consccutus siu" . " ' 
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pctntment ; and, consequently, entered upon neW^ 
otiiice with every advantage which great taients^ 
Wticd to' tfarnioat consammate acquaiouoee vitb 
bis subject, and tbe detail of his public duty, could, 
couier. 

Dr SinMOD was not long xxf Meiog made aik|tt«nt- 

ed with the extraordinary taste for mathematics pos- 
sessed by his young pupil, who lived within tlie 
coUcge with professor Carmichael* It was theiefim 
a source of no ordinary pleasure to hifn, wliose na* 
lure was so generous, and iov>e of science so un* 
ifigned, toiaaperinteiid, dirept, and assise Mr M^jLaiw 
rin in bis mathematical studies. Tlie public and 
private instructions, and the eaLamplej of Professor 
Krnso&y seem to.have.faad a moat powecfiil influeoce 
upon his future destinies. Like Simson, he was ori« 
ginally intended for the church; and, like himi he 
very early deserted the- schools of theology, and 
chose in preference, as his profession, one that was 
^nor^ nearly allied to the cu)tivatiou of science. 
They both,, howeveri through life, were distiognisb- 
^d for their piety ; and shewed the high sense of re- 
ligion which they had upon tlieir minds. At this 
earJy period tbcy were bosom friends; and the pro* 
fessor, instead of considering himself a$ fiegraded by 
cherishing the most unreserved intimacy with his 
yottthfiii associate^ felt himself stimulated to greater 
exertion* Jealousy or envy composed no part of tbe 
tfaaracter of either. Science, to use the words of the 
poet| was " the goddess of the idolatry" of botii; 
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and they lived united in the flnnest bmids'of mutual 
friendship and esteem, until wliat may be termed a 
piematiire death snatched. Mr M^Laurin from bis 
family, his numerous friends, and the admirers of a 
singularly happy ptiUosophical genius. Dr Simson 
letaincd and g»ve abimdanl prooft c»f this amiabicr 
trait of his character, not only in the commencement 
pi ills philosophical career, but in extreme old age^ 
when the social passiona and benevolent affections of 
most men are not generally esteemed to be in so full 
exercise. He had the art of inspiring his pupils 
witb a taste foe the science which he tangbti and 
Mr M*Lanrin ever looked up to lum as to a father. 

Mr M^Laurin took his degree of master of arts in 
the fifteenth jrear of his ag^ bavmg regularly gone 
through the dttrrkuhm^ or public coarse of lectures 
appointed by the statutes of the university, which 
must be attended before this academicai honour 
can be obtained. The sulgect of his thesis was 
iAc pmoGT of gnmtjf J and this, according to the 
custom of the times, he publidy detendcd. It ought, 
to be observed, for the sake of those Who are unac- 
quainted with the niode in which such disputations 
were conducted in Scotland, that the candidate was 
at liberty to select for this purpose any literary or 
scienti^c subject he thought proper. The topic pro« 
posed by Mr M^Lsurin at once ducoveiod what 
kind of studies had engaged bis attention while at 
the. university ; and also exhibited a degree of hold* 
ifessi which could not iaii lo iaifffcsa all .who ^woie 
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present The common subjects of disputation vfem 
of . tbe most vague and tnfling kind, and adapts 
cd ottly to afibrd an opportaiitty of dbplayiiig mil 
acquaintance with the mood and figure of the school 
logic. Tiie mind our young philosopher was filU 
odivilb ideas of a iwiy diimat denomination.) The 
philosophy of Newton was known only to a very few ; 

eviea man, oC science viewed it with someiliing 
Mm.tkan a suspectiBg ^ye; The geometrical skill 
which was required, iu order to comprehend his doc* 
^ii^e^ constituted a complete exclusion to the gie* 
]ieij|Uty» whilst others had not escaped from^tbo 
trammels of the scholastic jargon of Aristotle, or the 
visionary vortices of Des Cartes. MTaurin's youth* 
ful imagiiiation w*e faptufously delighted with the 
Newtonian system of pliilosophy. He therefore chose 
the power oi gravittf as tlie subject of his thesis, be- 
ing the fuodamciital docuiae ^ the whole fabric 
Upon this occasion, he acquitted himself with great 
appli^ise. |le aft^erwards illustrated the same sub* 
ject in n most beantiiiil manner, in the two hut 

books of his account p|' |)hilosopliical discoveneii 
of 5ir Isaac, 

It hat been already meptioped that Mr M^Laurin 

had Gecn originally intended for the church. He 
accordingly entered himself as ^student of divinity^ 
latthe beginning of the session. iinmeiliatdty suhso* 
quent to taking his degree. This was in 1714- But 
be only attended the divinity*hall for one year. Hia 
iwaona 6n doing po aro not fully 'known? Ps>rty 
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Spirit prevailed exceedingly in the Church of ScoU - 
land at this Ime^ and especiatty in the imhrersity.of 
Glasgow; Mr John Bfanson, irho, if not vnde or 
cousin to Dr Simson, who has just been mentioned as 
Mr M'liauriil's great patron^ was nearly rdated to hnui 
was then professor of divinity. It is beyond a donbt 
that he was no Cal vinist. Having received part of his 

' ' ledneation in Holland, he seems to have entered early 
into the sentiments of the Remonstrants, wha are 
better kuowa in this country under the name of 
4>rminians ; ani), when he was advanced to be ivrofes* 
8or of divinity in Glasgow, he, without regarding 
the consequences, vented these opinions from the 
phain None of his brethren in the church seem to 

' have been disposed, or to have had the courage^ to 
libel him for heresy, as it was only known by the 
report of the students who attended his lectures, ex* 
cepting Mr James Webster, one of the ministers of 
Edinburgh. This zealous inquisitor, like all enthu* 
siasts, saw no difficulties; and as the lioence of free 
inquiry fomed no part of bis creed, be persecttted 
Mr Simeon with the most unrelenting severity for 
three years. By this means, the controverted doc- 
trines became the subject of discussion, bolli among 
the clergy and laity ; and, as usual, the theological • 
students at the Scotisb universities were most jceaions 
in the cause. The peace of the dmrch was thus 
disturbed for the first time since the revolution ; and 
Mr Webster had the merit of beiiig the sole canse of 
spreading far and wiite opaions, of wlucb^ without 
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his interference^ the people of Scotland would have 
long remained ignorant. Tte church rulers had 
great dUficulty in compromising the business ; and 
had Mr Simson only remained quiet, nothiiig heretU 
cal OQuld have been proved against him. These 
eoclesiasltc dissensions, however, disgusted 'Mr Mao- 
Laurin, as well as many others ; and, relinquishing 
all idto.of being a deigyman^ he determined to de- 
vote himself to the study of the mathematics and 
the physical sciences. It is uot un reason ahle to sup* 
pose tha^ in doing so^ he acted by the advice of l>r 
Simson. 

Upon retiring from the uuivcrsityi with the deter- 
mination of not resuramg theology as a profession^* 
he repaired to his uncle's house at Kilfinnan t and, in 
that sequestered part of the cpuntry, prosecuted ins 
studies with his usual diligence and success. Hav^r 
ing the ooocurriniGe of his kmd relation, wlio had 
performed the duty of a father to him, he resolved 
to wait patiently till some secular employment 
sbould occur« An opening.of this kind presented it* 
self in the autumn of 1717, the professorship of 
mathematics in Mariscfaali College, Ab^deco» hav-^ 
ing become vacant. 

This professorship was founded by Dr Duncati 
Liddell, who had taught with great reputation in 
several universities on. the Continent. At Helra« 
stadti in particular, he first was appointed professor 
of mathematics ; . and afterwards, being a .doctor 
df physic^ , he gave lecturer upon medicine in tba^ 
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tiDiVel*8ity for nine years. It was bis fame which 
principally supported the reputation of that seminarjr 
as a taedical scbooL He has treated in his wdika d£ 

» 

almost every /branch of medicine, as it Was then 
taught. He returned to his liative city of Aberdeen ; 
and^ at bis deaths which happened in l€l9, he iefit a 
considerable property, which, by will, he cfe vised 
ibr various laudable purposes; and, among others^ 
he founded this professofship. *^ The cone of God 
is solemnly denounced against any person who shall 
abuse or misapply tlie money" lie had appropriated 
for that pui|io9e»* Among other regulations which 
he made, he appointed the magistrates of Aberdeen 
as trustees to the fund by which the 4profe$sorship 
is supported $. and also^ that tte facahcy should be 
supplied by a comparative trial. 

M^Laurin repaired to Aberdeen, carrying along 
With him the most ampltf raoomiBendotioos ftum his 
friends at Glasgow, where he had distinguished him* 
self iu so eminent a degree* But the best testimonial 
which he could produce was bis own accurate and 
extensive knowledge of the subject upon which he 
was called to give proo& of his skiH iis a candidate. 
He was now nineteen years old. Only due other 
candidate appeared. iThe magistrates have the ap« 
pointment of the judg^; and they have uniformly 
exercised the most scrapuioui impartWi^* Who 

* Fii, a short account of Dr Lidddl, diawQ op by ftokasow 
Steirart of Aberdeen, ftod publisbed itt IJSifK 
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his opponent was I know not; but he must havi^ 
been naovdinaiy mathematician, for the competitioa 
laatcd ten dajw ^ at the end of wUeh^ MrM'Ijauria 

was declared the successful candidate. 7r->'/"> •f.v.'^*" 
As the session of the college was now about to 
*c6nmB^i kt aetalnaitficimovittg toi Atenleen*;hJfe 
begM^hiai labours there at the usual time, and very 
sooni be^rame A popular professor. His great anxiety 
^vat to commnnicate to hit popib a tiate (or the 
^mathematics ; and this he is represented to hate done 
in a considerable degree^ not only from the clearness 
of Itis demonatnitions, and the great pains be took 
^o explain every difficulty which might occur to 
the minds of youtli in the most familiar .manneri 
but also by bis engaging manners in private, and the 
interest which he took in whatever related to ihb 
welfare of his pupUs« He continued at AberdeeUf 
discbftfgiog the duties of his office; and had ibk 
pleasonr to perceive bis usefulness inereaaingt and 

^H(hmw^i^%pitAw^^wikl^^\M of tlio hte IMf 
flMtit^ I beftowed cwsMerable psiosio attemptiDg to ascertain irhp 
this petson wat» The memoiy of it seems to be forgotten, becaino 

none of the gentlemen to whom I applied could give me any infoiw. 
matioDy though, in other respects remarkable for their fund of 
literary anecdote, particularly respecting their own university. I 
hate sometimes Uiou^ tbat it w«i Mr Akxasder Malcolm, autbor 
of a treatifo on aiitbinetic^ and saothier on biioc. The last com* 
petition Ibr this office was -mj keenly conlestei]. The three gentle* 
men are still ative» and well known to the public for their talenta* 
tn the above small work, I have attempted a vely bllef character of 
Mr M'LauriD, p. 37* 
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popularity as a public jiMrfesior gmtiy extended. 
But London was the great centre of attraction ; and 
felt wkM aaaoottsiy desifoas lo ▼isift the cap^ak 
Afatbenifttical knowledge wis nearer in so great re* 
quest, nor its professors so mudi honoured, at any 
period in tfae history of BriUiOf as it then wan. His 
Arae had already gone befim him ; but, independent* 
1y of that| he was at no loss for an introduction itim 
the SimsDDS to the first phitosopfaera of that .or of 
any other age. Dr Clarke had already Mt the 
ejects of opposing the standards, of orthodoxy 
^ established by the ofaufcfa of England; but hjs works 
had converted many to the Arian hypothesis ; and, 
among others, Professor John Simson, who was af* 
terwards deposed by the assembly* Tlie latter wa« 
upon terms of intimacy with Ckrke, and had in- 
troduced his relation, Dr Simson, to him, shortly 
after his being appcNoted a professor at Glasgow, 
Dr Clarke, upon perceiving his great mathematical 
knowledge, of which he himself was a most excel* 
lent judge, made him acquainted with Sir Isaac 
.Newton, Dr Haliey, and other celebrated mathe- 
maticians. It was through the. same channel that 
Mr M'Laurin procurecl his first letters of introduo- 
tion to these very great men. Sir Isaac, to say the 
least, was sceptical concerning the orthodox theory 
of the person of Christ. His natural cantkin (and 
indeed he was under no necessity to declare his real 
sentiments) prevented him from being espltcit; 
though Whiston affirms it as a fact, in the most nil- 
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equivocal manner, as coaaisteiit with his ciWn kaaw^ 

ledge. Hoadiey, at this time Bishop of Bangofy 
was a professed admirer of Clarke'3 opioioiis upon thai 
aulgect. These two speedily hfo diaractet 
known as a mathematician to Sir Isaac Newton; 
who^ upon examining bis treatise^ wtiieb be carried 
with him to London 10 Inanttscripty sanetiofied it 
with bis high autliority as president of the Royal 
Societj i upon which it was puhlishedw Two papers 
of bts Were about the sanie time inserted in the trans* 
actions of that learned body ; and, when only twenty- 
one years of ag^ he was admitted a teiiow. , 
, Sir Isaac not Only patronized liim as a young man 
of genius, and possessed of an original turn for nia- 
thematieal investigation, but he seems to have 
Ibrmed a peculiar friendship for him, which exceed*' 
ed the temperate bounds within which he was ao» 
customed to confine himself in his intereourae with 
the numerous candidates for bis fiivour, and who 
were making daily application to him. Mr M'Lauria 
was naturally of an open ii^nuous disposition | 
modesty but very communicative upon a proper oo» 
casion ; and withal possessed a very genteel address ; 
aU of . which operated much in his favour. Previous 
to his undertaking this journey^ he was; aa all those 
who understand it as well as he did must be, an 
entbusiastic admirer of t)^ philosophy of Newtoo, 
and of the almost divine genius of its inventor. 
His admiration of him, who had done more to ex* 
lend the boundaries of matbematicai science thau 
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alitiost all mankind besides, wat exceirsiTb ; but trfaen 
he saw the naati himself, and bad frequent oppor^ 
tunities of obsenrlng so many moral virtues^ coitii« 
bined with the verj^ highest intellectual qualities ever 
conferred On any of the human race, it is no wonder 
that he was accustomed to say, ^ That he reckoned 
the friendship of Sir Isaac Newton the greatest 
honour and happiness of his life." The chief bent 
Of his Mudies after this seemsr to have been toeKplain/ 
illustrate, and defend the Newtonian doctrines; 
though he was careful to observe the improvements 
Mrhich from time to time wete made in pure matbe^ 
matlcs as well as in physics. 

It was this first journey to London that laid the 
foundation of his subsequent fortunes in life. He had 
b} it greatly extended his fame as a mathematician, 
and secured the esteem and patronage of the greatest 
philosophers of the age; When he visited London 
a second time, in 1721, his acquaintance with the 
promoters of science was much enlarged. In par- 
ticular, he then formed an intimate friendship with 
Martin Fotkes, Esquire, who afterwards succeeded 
Newton as president of the Royal Society, This 
great patron of scientific men ever after maintained' 
a correspondence with him by letter, encouraged 
him to proceed in his pliilosophical studies, and was 
much gratified by being from time to time informed 
of the progress which he had made; This gentle* 
man's friendship was not feigned; for, upon Mr 
J^l'Laurin's decease, he took charge of such mana* 

Vol. IL . a 
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scripts as he had Igft hpJiin^ J^jijp^ the chief ad^ 
idfi^rofhis widow, and it- was principally through 
his exertions that the world have been favoured 
with those posthumous works, the Algebra," and 
the Account of Sir Isaac Newton's Philosoplucal 
Discoveries.^ Mr Folkes did not confine himself to 
mere advice. As Mrs M'Laurin was left Mfith, a 
young family in indifferent circumstances,, he g^ve 
more substantial testimonies of his sincerityi and 
never suff ered her npr ber^hil^r^ to be in distress. 
. Mr M^Laurin was now known not only as an 
eminent mathematician, but as a general scholar^ 
and a well bred gentleman ; and his company and 
conversation were much coveted by the first literary 
circles in London. Lord Polwarth had for some^ 
time been in quest of a proper person to accompany 
his son,. Mr Hume, on his travels. His Lordship was 
fond of Kterature and the society of literary men. 
He had frequent opportunities of observiug Mr Mac- 
Laurin's behaviour and conversation; and he had 
fiirmed a very favourable opinion of both. He 
engaged Mr M'Laurin to undertake the task of 
being tutor and companion to Mr Hume, to which 
a ready consent was given. Being a bachelor, and 
experiencing no diiticulty in procuring a fit person 
to teach his class in his absence, he felt a stroi^ 

• Lord Polwarth, afterwards Earl of Marchmont, had bcea 
Ambassador to the Court ot Denmark, Plenipotentiary to the Con« 
gre» at Carobray, one of the Privy Council, and afterwards ti 
Knight of the Thisde» and one of the sixteen Peeie of Scotland. 
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lieriro to gratify hi*- cariosity by vj$iting Ibreirgii 

countries. Accordingly, in 1722, they visited Paris^ 
&c. and fixed their resideace ia Ijorrfiin. It waa at 
this place that be wMe his Essay ob the P^rciiliioa 
*#f Bodies, which gained the prize of the Royal 
Academy of Scieaoes in 1734. , iie spent his time 
with his pQpil very agreeably ; , and contemplated 
with extreme delight the pleasure he should derive 
from visiting those couatries so. oftea meutipaed in 
ancient rtory* These expectations, however* wcnre 

disappointed; for Mr Hume, bciug seized with a 
£ever, died at Montpelier. Mr M'Laurin CQOseqa/^ol/i 
ly returned home. 

The infirm state of Mr James Gregory's healthy 
who was now considerably, advanced in year^i has 
been aheady mentioned ; and the necessity of pro* 
viding an assistant was apparent to all, Mr M'Laurtn 
was the person uppn whomi. Provost Drummond, aad 
the other leading meipbers of tbe coiiMiV had fiiMsd 
their eyes. A gentleman, however, whose name b 
now forgotten, had succeeded iu gaining over some 
of the patrons^ who promised him their intomt, Jt 
recommendatory letter from Sir Isaac Newton oonw 
pietely turned the balance in Mr M'laurin's favqqr« 
After ^||gratulating him upon the prospect of being 
joint pr olessor , > M^Mh. ^ Mr Gregory, he add% not 
only l^ecaus^you are my. friend, but principally her* 
cause of yam* abilities, yoti beihg acqnainted as well 
with the new improvements of mathematics as witH 
the former state of those sciences. The principal 

as 
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iffficulty wlMb mk tOfW f» imMfc ft fend 

to pay to bini a suitable salaiy. Sir Isaac had, with* 
out Mr ll'Laurin** k«pwlfic}ge» generottsly ^rofomd 
to the Lord Proroit to coatrfbnte twenty pounds 
per aBDum, during |iis life, in order to induce Mr 
M^lAvffin to oomo to Ediiibiirgli. The Towa*couD« 
^ilf Imrever, d^itted Hiia genetotis offer and the 
business was iinally arranged, as stated in the minute 
inserted «bov«/ Mr Oregory waa to retain bis 
Mita«y dheiring life ; Ms '(ka&y, i^^ae of thehr fcther'is 
death, were secured in it for seven years from the date 
of Mr M'Laurin's -being inducted jomt prdessor | and 
Mr M^Laurhi was promised fifty paanda per ahnumj 
besides the fees he received from the students attend- 
ing tlie elasS) upon condition of performing all the 
doties of tho «fice« 

' He was a^Imitted joint professor upon 3d Novem* 
ber 1735.^ Tiia subjects which he introduced into 
tba diftte^t oonrsea of ketmea which he gave^ as 
professor of mathematics, were very miscellaneous, 
lie taught three dasses during the same session, 
- ^ and somatimea a fourth, npon aueh of the abstnise 
parts of the science aie not explained in the for- 
9iar threes" 

• Mr Murdoch, in his account of Mr.MHLaurin, states, that Mr 
Motiro was introduced at the same time. AH succeed lug t>iugra-* 
phfc^ li%vf copied Uiif. |i will however appear, from the account 
m htfue given of MoiiOi tbat ft Uus time he wm^nfyfftmdtai tntb 
f theatre within the college waUsy haviag been introduced ai a 
member of the Seaatiu Acndemicas ux yetn befine thii. 
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''In the firsts he began with demonstrating the 
grounds of vulgar and decimal arithmetic ; then pro* 
' ceeded * to £ttclid ; and after explaining the first six 
booksi with the plain trigonometry, and nse of the 
tables of logarithmsTi siiies, he insisted on survey- 
ing;, fortification, and other practical parts, and con-* 
eluded with the dementi of algebra* He gave geo- 
graphical lecture^ once i^ the ibrtnigbt) to this, 
elaas of students. 

** In the second, he repeated the algebra again 
from its principles, and advanced farther in it; then 
proceeded to the tbeoiy and vensuration of solidsjt 
spherical trigonometry, the doctrine of the sphere 
dialling, and other practical parts. After this he 
gave the doctrine of the conic sections, wUh the 
theory of gunnei y ; and eooditded with the elements 

of astronomy and optics. 

In Xhe tliird class, he began with perspective ; 
then treated more fully of astronomy and optica. 

Afterwards he prelected on Sir Isaac Newton's Pri«- 
and explained the direct and inverse method 
of finxions. At a sepmte hour, he began a class of 
experimental pliilosopliy, about the middle of De- 
cember, which contmued thrice every week, till tl)e 
beghining of April ; and, at proper hours ei the 
night, described the constellations, and shewed the 
planets by teIcscof>ea of various kinds." * 

« 

• This extract is copied from tlie Scots Magazine for Augtisl 
1741; aad seeau to iiaxe b«en pntii^ed by authority. 
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Tl)e provinces of the different professorships were 
not then so distinctly marked as they are at the 
present day ; for ft must appear evident, that, accord* 
iug to the description of what was taught in the 
lhatbematical class^ a great part of the couvse deliveri^ 
ed by the professor of natural philosophy must have 
been anticipated. When M*Laurin first became a 
member of the university of Edinburgh^ Mr Robert 
Stewart taught natural philosophy ; and continued to 
do so till 1742, when his son John was admitted his 
assistant and successor, Mr Stewart, senior, had 
been educated in the Cartesian system, and felt, a& 
might be expected, disinclined to adopt the New- 
tonian doctrines ; but, for a considerable number of 
years before he gave over lecturing, he abandoned 
the theories of Des Cartes, and taught Keills In- 
troduction, hydrostatics, and pneumatics, from a 
manuscript of his own lifriting, Gregory^s optics, and 
astronomy, &c. accompanied with mechanical, hy- 
drostatical, pneumatical, and optical experiment^ 
He continued the custom of dictating to his students ; 
a practice w hich had prevailed for so many ages in 
all the European universities* Mr M^Laurin's me* 
thod of treating many of these subjects was extreme* 
ly different from Mi Stewart's; and the course of ex- 
perimental philosophy which he delivered, ought to 
be considered in no other light than as having been 
intended to furnish to the students an opportunity 
of prosecuting, at a much greater length, what waa 
handled b^ Mr Stewart in a very popular manner^^ 
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Those who attended this course were his own pupils/ 

who bad studied under him for two sessions; he' 
therefore expected that, in regard mathematical 
knowledge, tbey ilhonld cOtibeNir6H pfe^k^ so that 
the demonstrations be nii<;-ht have oecasion to give/ 
while tbey were level to the state of tlieir knowledge, 
ikught he more elejgant atafd seientific thatn'eotid pm* 
sibly be introduced with propriety, if they had been 
mere novices. Mr M'Lauri|y who was possessed of the* 
liidst ^beniftVolent dispositibns, on one ocd«Bl<m>' hoD^' 
ever, dehvered a course of experimental philosophy, 
whicb was designedly popular, and calculated to 
ammei' a^ wdl as to instruct, a pFomiscudus^ aitdiencci 
of both sexes. His pfedecessor and colleague had 
died poor. He therefore informed the public, by 
aiiVettiseBient, that it was to be delivered, not iritfak 
itt the college, bdt in St Afory's Chapel, which Was 
then at the foot of Isiddry's Wynd, Etlinburgb, " to 
beg^n at four o'clock in the afternoon, aiid to c&n« 
tinne every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, till 
lini^hed ; and was lor the behoof of Miss Gregory, 
chiighter to the deceased JEames Gre^ry.* This 
generous action exhiMts him in a most amiable poirit 
of view. . His style of lecturing is represented to 
have-been iincomnAonly interesting. His external 
appSearance was hi fevery respect in his favour. 
1^ Thoroughly master of his subject, having the com* 

nand of plain perspicuous language adafHsed to i^-<^ 

* « 

* Ca l fi doBiaa Mercury, Jaauary 7* 
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of a fertile ioitgiiiatiooi of, « good elocution, md 
exceedingly desirous pf commvulcatin^ iafornutioii, 
aod oi pleasing his hearers, as well as possessing 
great neatness of hands Xo fienform «oy :delic4te . 
pethnent^MN^fc is not astonbbiiig tbMt ^ ^ leclnreri 
lie excited universal admiration. 

As anaiitlkori Mr M'Lanria stands very deservedly 
high, lits algebra, and the account of }iftwtotifn 
discoveries, were posthumous publications; so that 
they are entitled to be exempted fmn too 4 
criticism* Tbey are, however, exceHtnt in their 

"kind ; and the latter, in particulafi is to this day the 
mo&t popular, and at the san^ time the most pluioso- 
pbical, view of the Newtontan philosophy hi the 
English language: And perhaps, ini'egard to style, 
independently oi apy. oibe(p oonsideratiooj mq £ng« 
]ish author has written upon a similar subject with 
greater elegance or precision of jangiiagc. 
. His great work, however, was tiie Treatise of 
Flttxtonsi" which was published in 174% in 8 vols. 
4to. He had original Ij intended only to obviate 
(iic metaphysical o|>}ections which had been raised 
against the fundamental prinei^iles of the flnxionary 
calculus by Dr Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, in a 
treatise entitled tlie ^(ia^^^ published m 1734* 
But, as be proceeded, so many new theorems occtiricd, 
that, instt^ad of a pamphlet^ it turned o^t a complete - 
system of fluxions. 

The multifarious engagements with which he 
was occupied, render it surprising tliat 4ie could 
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snstch a^y tbae which be could appropriate to ia«; 

tense study. His zeal for proinotliig every reason- 
able proposal fur the prosperity of tiie country,— 
for the improvement of the useful arts, — ^for the cul- 
tivation of science, was unbounded. His obliging 
disposition, and his great talents, were universally, 
known. Of courae^ on every emergency, when in* 
formation was wanted respecting any thing which 
related to tlie physical sciences, application was made 
to him. It was he that proposed to the society for 
improving medical knowledge that they should 
extend their plan, so as to include all parts of physics 
and the antitjutties of Scotland. This propowtioa 
was approved of; and he was elected one of the 
secretaries. It was he who proposed to build an 
observatory in the college; 

The mcmoiial which he presented to the Town* 
council was couched in the follows terms 

** The Memorial of Professor Colin M^Laurin, pre* 
sented to the l^lonourable the Town*council, upon 
10th June ]741> concerning building an obiervatory 
in the university of Edinburgh. 

The usefulness of astronomical learning, especially 
to those nations whose, prosperity depends on com- 
merce and navigation, is so well known, that it is 
uonecpssary to insist on it. And if it is considered 
as a part of education oaly^ it deserves encourage* 
ment ; as it fills the minds of youth with great and 
imble views, and has a direct tendency to instil the 
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hest sentiments. For these reasons^ there is hardly 

any learned society timt is not provided with an 
obselrvatory, those in Scotland excepted. 

^ An observatory here conid not hut be of service 
for ascertaining the geography of tliis country, even 
of the distant parts,^ by the opportunity gentlemen 
Urouliil have to learn the manner of making accurate 
observations; and correspondence of this kind over 
the country^ would be the natural consequence of 
having one here, 

" An observatory will be of no use unless it be 
attended* And though the air of some remote places 
might be thought more proper for it than that of the 
college of Edinburgh, yet there being always more 
durious persons about Edinburgh than any other 
town in Scotland, and^the college being situated on 
the south side of the town, there is ground to think 
. that the purposes of an observatory will be better 
obtained by erecting it here in the college, th^n in 
any other place. 

Application has been formerly made several times 
to the Honourable the Magistrates of Edinburgh 
for this- purpose, and in particular in the year 
17369 when it was almost brought to a conclu- 
sion ; btit that attempt was interrupted and disap- 
pointed by the public misfortunes. There is, how* 
fsver^ already a fund of about one hundred and ten 
pounds sterling ibr this purpose. And a worthy 
gentleman, who is possessed of a set of excellent as- 
iiononucal instruments of a considerable value, has 
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fusured us that he will bequeath them by hi« latter 
vill to the observatoiy, if it be built soon ; and has 
already given a curious magnetic needle to it ; pro- 
mising fiiirther twenty pounds sterling for purcbitsing 
^ instruments as soon a^ it is built* 

We are already provided with several useful in- 
strumentSi but are at a loss for a convenient place for 
using them, or even for shewing them to the stu-^ 
dents, or others, having no view but southwards, and 
that confined by tl^p town wallf which is higher 
than our windows. 

** In order to raise what money may be further 
necessary for erecting the observatory, and in a man- 
ner that may not be burdensome to the good town^ 
Mr M'Laurin proposes to give a course of experi- 
inental philosophy this summer, to begin the S2d of 
June, and that all the money subscribed for shall be 
paid into such gentlemen as tlie Town-council shall 
be pleased to appoint, to see it apglied for this pur* 
pose; and tp oversee the work, in conjunction with 
those who are entrusted with the hundred and ten 
pounds thjat is already provided. He has purchased 
an orrery ; and proposes to g^ve some astronomical 
lectures upon it, as a part of the course, for the en- 
couragement of subscribers, though these are payed 
ibr separately at London. Having likewise pur* 
chased lately an excellent reflecting telescope, lie 
will be ready to shew the planets, at convenient 
hours of the night, to sucb of tlie subscribers as shal{ 
^csiie it» 
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^ There will be no expenoe laid out 00 the building 

* but what is necessary for its solidity, and to render 
H 6t for the purpose ; and the accoupts will be open 
to all that eoDtribute towards it If time be any 
overplus, it will be laid out in purchasing instru- 
ments* Tl^ contributors will likewise have free 
access to the register of the observations that will be 

made in the obsLrvatDry when erected. 
• As this building wjli belong to the city and col* 
lege of Edinburgh^ the assistance of the members 
and Town-council, either in tht ii public capacity, or 
as private gentlemen, and of others who have a re- 
gard for the interest of the city, or the advancement 
of uscfu! learning, is entreated by theii most obedient 
most humble servant, 

Couif M^Lauwh.*' 

lie also projected a suitable place for performing 
experimentsi by which our knowledge of nature 

nught be extended ; which wouhl certainly have 
taken places bad not the unhappy rebellion of 1745 
put a stop to the plans* For both my Lord Morton 
and my Lord Hopetoun, two very public spirited 
noblemen, subscribed liberally Co the proposal, as did 
also Mr Baron Clerk of Pennycuids, a great en- 
couraucr of science. In short, Mr M*Laurin took 
an active part in whatever related to the prosperity 
of the arts or of the sciences, or contributed to the 
public wtlfare of his country, or of mankind at 
large. It was, alas, his exertions in attempting to 
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ibrtify Edinburgh agahiftt the ftttftckt d^ tlie reMs 
in 1745, that were the more immediate causes of the 
irarld being deprived of one who was an ornamaEit 
to human natnre. He feand it neeessarf, for bis 

personal safety, to fly to York, wher^ he was hospi- 
tably received by bis Grace ArchiHsbop Htnrng. 
The weather waa very tempestuous #hett he retiiraed 
to Scotland ; besides, on his journey, he had a Iklt 
from his iaorsc When he arrived at Bdinburgbi he 
felt himself very unwell ; and at last it was discover* 
ed that his complaint was dropsy. A variety of 
medicines were prescribed ; and he was tapped threer 
times. But all was unavailing. The powers of his 
mind retained their vigour till within a short time 
of his death. While engaged in dictating to his 
arounuensis the last part of the last chapter of his 
account of Sir Isaac Newton's discoveries, in which 
he proves the goodness, &c. of God, his amanuensis 
perceived him faulter. t^rofessor Monro came in 
shortly afterwards ; and he conversed with him after 
his accustomed manner i and requested him to ac- 
count for flashes of fire, as it were darting front his 
eyes, though Jiis sight was gradually decaying, stf 
tliat he could scarcely distinguish one object from 
another. In a Rtfle titne after, he desired to be kid 

upon his had ; where, on Saturday, 14th of June 
1746, aged forty-eight years and four mouths, he 
died 

In 1733, he married Anne, daughter of Walter 
Stewart, £s4|uu:e^ SoUcitgr^General for Scotland to 
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George 1/ by whom he had sevea children. His 
. widow and two son* and three daughters survived 
biau John» the eldest son, studied the law ; and, 
after making a distinguished figure at the bar, was 
promoted to the bench, 17th January 17S99 under 
the titie of I^rd Dregbonn* He was aa elegant 
classical scholar. He erected a monument to his 
father in the Grey friars church*yard| upon which is 
• the following inscriptioiiy oomposed by biin$el& 

Infra situs est 
COLIN M'LAURIN, 
Afatbes. olim in Acad* £diiu Prof* 
' Electiis ipso Newtono saftdenM^ 

• > Hofic Ia|ndem PMit niliis,' 
thn «t noniiii paterad contlilal 
, ■ Nam tali auxiiio ml tget : 

Scd, ut in hoc infclici campo, 
Ubi IttCtus regnat et pavor 
Mortalifaus non absit solatium i 
Htajus enim ftcript^ evolve, * 
MentaAqoe tatnarum tma capMu 
CoipoR eljiM# 8«ptiitllem ciwksi 

In 17S£>| the. patrcms founded a new profesaQc>^ 
ship. This was liiat of midwife^. The prooeed« 

ings in regard to it are cont^i^ed in the following 
«iiDutei. 

" Edinburgh, 9th February 1726. 
The council having considered the petidon of 

Mr Joseph Gibsoui chirurgeon in Edudburgh^ with 
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& 4aclaialxDa /imder ife lum^ of four ddottr^ of 
medicine, aetttng forth the usefulness and necessity 
of instituting a pioiession of r midwifery ; asaako^ aa 

riwwim^ theWtiapprobation of the qualifications and 
c^p^citji of Joseph Gibson, oue^f their mmher, tor 
tediiagdie^iBftkl^^rt-iiH^ tl yy^ ifci B^ fifciHgi 
<»ttvincedth«i*#>'/w9ald^be6f great use and advan- 
tage to institute this professiou; aad'^ being well 
iHtls^ed /mlii^ the abUitf vaadii»pa«ky^ said 
Joseph GibsDQ'to discharge tbatioMce^r they were of 
opinion, that the council siionid nominate and ap« 
pietot.hinuio^lylQfesaoRi this^inly 
aQd:>prnrileges, wUk^ power to him to profess and 
t^^iich the. said art, ia as large,, an ext^t as it is 
taiigfali iiHiBM^ oily or ipbce wfaerp this.' f mfeatfioaffti 
akpeMy instated I and^ thai he^faouidvbe vested with 
tbue.§am^. privileges and immunities that ar^^kiiowa 
t^iiy pertain tea pfoft8lOEa£;nuciwiierya^ Iwjfti^^ 
^mll rej^alatedifcity or place; but tfaatil^ should be 
expressly provided, .that he should have aa.iieeor 
aaiacyufimi tbia«ily aut ^itatpatdsiony or^ievepnie 
f» aceeantnofibia aaU/pidfesAi^ /'l^ like* 
iri^i considered that . maay iatul xonsequeuce& |iare 
Ipapfettdi.tkr/ trotnch iim. tiiiMMtfb^'im^ .m^^ 
iMldrch, ihm^ the Sgnmnoe - and tmak^^fulness 
«f:inid\vives in this country andvCity^iMrUo enler 
i^M ^t^iffifiilb «sphera^<at jifaeirow h|pd>; wMm 
CMitAke^/lcaat>lHalvAakett.oF;l(lietr knon^Iedge e£ the 
piiuQpk» ^ DfAfi.wiiii;k^ the>' arc;,.to.pjacuse thaV Ut^ 
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and tarn It tmild be gooil vttvice dotiffdbillie mnf^ 
mtinity to put a stop to such a practice, in order 
t9 fKweot wch miscbiA in tiau comngi They 
Mrm of oplnko that it AaM be coaotCMl by tlM 
council, that no person hereafter should presume to 
entec oti the practice oS midwifery Within t}iis city 
•ad pmtledges (eiccept Meh petioas irho have 
actually been bred to chirurgery, such may practise 
this art| upon passing the trials that wajxants tiieil 
practising of any othisr branch of chihirgeryX till 
once they present to the magistrates a certificate, 
Qader the hands of at least one doctor and one 
autgeon, who aire at the time tnembais o£ the Col* 
fcgc of Physicians or Incorporation of Chirurgeons 
of tiiia city, hearing tliat they have so attuch cKf tha 
knowledge of the grounda and pdndplei of . this aft^ 
as warrants their entering upon the practice of it ; 
whaieupon a licence should be given tbenoi aigaad 
by four of the maglstratea at leaet, to piactise arid* 
wifery. And that the said act might the more 
effectually reach the vaiiiable ends propgeed by it, 
tliey i»ere ftHther of opmim that it tfaonld bo 
enacted, that the whole niidvvives who are now in 
the exercise of that art m this city or privilqges^ 
siuHild be oUiged, betwixt aad the fint of Jode next, 
to registrate their names in a book, to be kept by 
thf magistrates clerk, in the Council Chamber, far 
that purpoae ; and that the new intianta be vteorded 
in the same book ; to the end it may be known who 
shall, Ibr the future, enter upon the piictice ^ thia 
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Urt without the said licence; and that the contnu 

reneis of this act should be liable in sucli pains and 
penaltie? as by law may or can be infltated upon 
ignorant and unskilfal persons, for practbing an art 
where their ignorance and want of skill may be of 
such, dangerous consequence to the Uvea of so many 
persons; and that they should be prosecuted for 
such transgression, by the fiscal of court) at the 
toMTu's expence** 

I was for sbme time at a loss whether I ought to 
give an account of the circumstances which ac- 
companied Mr Gibson's appointment ; but^ after re* 
fleeting upon the subject, I conceived that the his* 
tory of the medical school, and, tonsequently, of the 
university, would be incomplete^ were it passed over. 
That he was only at first ci(y professor of midwifery, 
there can be no doubt, and not admitted a member 
of the Scmtm Acadmmcus^ As the hiatory advances^ 
an attempt shall be made to ex|dain how his suc<> 
cessors were afterwards enrolled members of the 
university. 

This institution, like every other connected with 

the history of mediciqe in Edinburgh, originated 
with tlie colleges of physicians and surgeons; and 
at first was most probably suggested >byt but cer* 
tainly for a jime was conducted by, a private inclivi- 
dual. Tbe profession or practice of midwifery has, 
in all nations, whether civilised or uncivtltz^l, been 

You n. % 
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originally assigned to the female sex; and perhaps 
this is their natural sphere, when viewed in a certaia 
aspect. But experience has proved, that so many 
contingenGies frequently occur in the practice of this^ 
art, as require the aid of the gveatest medical and 
surgical skill. Nature, in ordinary cases, performs- 
the whole ; hut, in innumerable instances, whicb 
happeif daily, the assistance of art is indispensiblei 
not only to relieve the patient from the most excru- 
ciating pain, but to preserve her own life, and that 
of the infant.. Such occasions^ too, are generally so 
critical in the circumstances, with which they are 
attended, as to require the instantaneous adoption ot 
means to obviate the difficulties that may present 
themselves ^ and, after all, practitioners of the greaU 
est experience, knowledge of the anatomy of the hu- 
man body, and of the irregularities which sometimes 
occuiv are not unfrequently baffled in. their endeao 
vours* The fatal consequences which have ensued, 
and oi\ most occasions have been produced by un- 
akilftil management, need not be stated* 

At the time wlicn Mr Gibson made his proposal 
to the Town^councii, the practice of midwifery iik 
' Scotland was completely engrossed by females ; and^ 
in the country, it is nearly so still. The profession of 
an accoucheur was esteemed, little more than thirty 
years ago, vci y unbecoming fi>r a gentleman ; and so. 
strong was the current of vulgar prejudice against 
ihose who practised it^ tliat it was only ia the most 
extreme cases, and, in general, when tiicy could be 
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of little or no service, that modest women would 
pennit them to be called in for ad?ioe or asaistancei 
The case is now fortunately very difRsrent Mr 
Gibson was the first public teacher of this so neces* 
sary and useful a department of medical knowledge; 
and, for many years, excepting in Edinburgh, there 
was no school where instructions of any kind^ in re* 
gard to the obstetrical art^ could be procured. There 
are now two other pmfessmi of midwifery in Scot- 
land besides in Edinburgh, one in Glasgowi and 
another in Aberdeen ; in all of which it is taught 
with great ability. So that students of medicine, 
and such females as propose to practise midwifery^ 
have the best opportunities of profiting by the in* 
•tnictions of the most able accmwkeurf, and witness* 
ing their practicCi either in private or in the hos- 
pital. 

Mr Gibson seems to have confined his teaching to 
giving lessons of instruction to midwives; for, as has 
been mentioned, the state of the country was suchf 
that application was made to him from no oljber 
quarter* The reasons assigned for the institution, 
are derived from the propriety of the thing, and its 
being what undoubtedly constituted the subject of 
medical police. The regulations enacted by the ma- 
gistrates are very judidous, and* if carefully execut- 
ed, calculated to be ofadvantage to the community. 
Whether any clamant case had occurred, through 
ignorance, &c. I know not ; but the propriety of pro- 
ducing a certificate of qualifications, previous to ob« 
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teiBing a licence to practise midwifery, must be ap^ 
parent, as well as of keeping a register ot tlieir names; 
and, in case of any malversatioDt lendering tliem 

liable to a prosecution. All of these will appear to 
bave been particularly seasonable r^^latiens^.whea 
the gross ignorance of midwives at that time i« con- 
sidered. These regulations have novv^ gone into dis* 
use. 

Mr Gibson bad practiaed in the town of Letth 

for some years previous to his being appointed dty 
professor tf midwkfay. He continued to do so m 
the same place, with considerable reputation, till his 
death| which happened in January 1739** His son, 
who long had the first business in Leith as a surgeon^ 
died a few years ago. From what he has published 
in tlie Medical Essays/' it evidently appears that 
he was a man of considerable reading and observation 
in the line of his profession, and of great modesty. 
The longest paper which he published in the work 
above cited, is on the Nutrition of the Fostus in 
Ut^ro, and is to be found in the iirst volume. Medi- 
cal philosophers of the greatest reputation have 
entertained different opinions upon this subject Ac* 
cording to Mr Gibson, in the enumeration which he. 
has given, there are four, which have each had their 
abettors. 1. That nutrition is conveyed to the foetus 
by the mouth* 2. By the umbilical vessels only« 
That it draws nourishment, like a sponge, on all 

* Scots Maguiiie^ «mr« 
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sides of its body ; and| 4* Which was Mr Gibson's 
own opiniOT, that it was nourished as well by the 
mouth as by the timbilicat vessels. The first Monro 
bad adopted tiie second theory ; and has discuss^ 
the subject, in the second volume of the same work^ 

in a very masterly manner. Its value principally 
consists in the excellent anatomy which it contains^ 
The physiology may perha|>s be liable to objections^ 
and it alto ids a melancholy proof, among many 
others, that when man attempts to speculate upon 
subjects which the author of nature has fdaced far 
beyond the reach of his faculties^ he is apt to lose him*, 
self in the maze of conjectures ; and that, after all his 
reasonings, how ingenious and plausible soever they 
may he, they are entitled to be viewed in no other 
light than as the mere fancies of an imperlect 
creature. I have been l^d into this train of reflec* 
tioD, from reading the illustration which Mr Monro 
gives of what he denominates his second problem, 
Viz, " Whether the liquor of ihc amnios is proper 
food for a foetus;" which he decides in the negative. 
The mode of existence of an animal in utero^ and 
the functions ot which it is capable, and, without 
performing which, the ultimate intentions of nature^ 
in the production, growth, preservation, and decom- 
position of living creatures, is inexplicable to man. 
It is one of those mysterious^ but wonderful processes^ 
wliich nature carries on iii her great elaboratory, to 
explore which is denied to mortals; but it is not 
more incomprehensible than almost all the works of 
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Batam } As^ 'Idt instance, li^w a worm should b« tnmu 

muted into a chrysalis, and this again into a creature 
with wings. The controversy between Gibson and 
Monro, ought rather to be called an mnica cMitio, 
^nd is well worthy of a caieiul pei usal. 

Mr Laureooe Pundas bad taught tte humanity 
class with great reputation for the long period of 
thirty*seven years; but felt himself so iaiirniy in 
autumn 178f » that he durst not attempt to undefgo 

the labour of teaching for another session. Being 
much esteemed by all ranks in Juiinburghy both on 
account of his private character, and his diligence and 
success as a professor, when he gave in his resignation 
to the patrons, it was upon condition thut Mr Adam 
H/Watty son of his old friend, one of the dty clerks, 
should be appointed to succeed him* With the con* 
Currence of the (lOrds of Session, the Faculty, of 
Advocates, and Writers to the Signet, he was ad« 
xnitted professor upon the s^5th November foUowi 
ing. He is represented as havmg been a young man 
of promising talents, and the favourite pupil of Mr 

Dundas; but he taught onl^ sev^ ye^^rs, having 
^ied in spring 17m* 
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Prt^em^r Simsan's amagjUated in the Senatu's Acade* 
mxcvor-Mmutes af ike Qmmnl m regard to this tn^ 

terference — Mr JVUiiam Scott tippQinttd Professor 
qf Moral Pkilostflnf^r^Mr Drummond qf Greek — 
^ Mr StGQcnson qf Logic und Metaphysics. 

THBdi»gi«eable<tfectt which were occaakmed by 

the second process instituted against Professor John 
SimsoQ^ by the same Mr James Websteri who had 
conducted the former prosecution against him with 
^uch fervid zeal, were, if possible, attended with 
greater violence than the firsU To be an Arminian 
or a Pelagian was now considered a$ a venial fault in 
comparison of being an Arian, tiiough neither party 
seem to have been aware that the Sd iptures lay no 
greater stress upon one truth which they contain than 
another, all being equally sanctioned by the same 
Divine Authority* When the great body of the 
people, and all the clergy, of Scotland, were so con- 
vulsed by this prosecution, it need excite no surprizej^ 
that the baleful influence of the. agitation of such 
questions in a national cliurch would extend to the 
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universities. In Edinburgh, in particular, it sowed 
disseu&ioQ between the patrons and the members of 
the university. Dr Wishan, the principal of ttie 
coUegCy had been chosen moderator of the assembly, 
and was a roan of great good s^Qse and command 
of temper; and, in presiding at the debates on Sim^ 
son's cause, he iiad frequent opportunities of exercis- 
ing both ; for an assembly in those days was little 
feetter than a tumult, whenever heresy was the sub-* 
ject of discussion. There is no reason to doubt of the 
sentiments of all the universities as corporate bodies, 
though the members, as individual^ might diflfer. 
They viewed the interference of tlie church witix a 
jealous eye. If Mr Simson should be deposed for 
heterodox opinions^ maintained by him as professor 
of divinity, the same discipline might be exercised 
upon any other professor, whatever language or, 
science it might be his business to teach. Upon the 
13th May 1728f the Senaius Acadcmkus met in the 
college ; and as it appeared to be certain that Mr 
Simson would be immediately (Jcposcd; ** they drew 
up and signed a protest^ to be given in to the vencr« 
able assembly, in the process depending before them, 
in order to s:n c the rights and privileges of the col- 
lege, touching the proceedings of the assembly in 
the process, from encroachments, from any precedent 
that might be drawn from the venerable assembly's 
decision in the said process,"^ Mr Thomas Fentoi^ 

* CouDC* Regist, vol* li. p, 573* 
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Was college bailie at this time, and wa& also one of 
Mr Webster's elders in the Tolbooth Church. He 
partook largely of his pastor's zeal, and was deddecU 
ly hostile to Mr Sim son. The Town^council met 
pext day ; when he laid before them an account of 
what had taken place at the college, and had the in* 
^uence to prevail upon the council to come to the 
resolution of entering a protest against their proceed- 
ings, which he, aiul the convener of ihe trades, 
^ere commissioned to present at the bar of the as* 
fkmbly ; which was accordingly done. As it is in« 
timately connected with the history of the constitu- 
tion of the college, is hefe ipserted at full length. 

** Edinburgh, I4lh May 1728, 
The council do hereby authorize and appoint 
fiailie Tlioraas Fenton and David Mitchell to give 
in to the venerable assembly the foiiowing protest: 
Whereas, by grants from the* crown, confirmed by - 
parliament, the rights of patronage of the college of 
£dinburgh, and the powers and privileges thereto 
granted as an university, with the administration and 
government thereof, are vested in the Lord Provost, 
Magistrates, and Council of Edinburgh, and where- 
of they have been possessed from time out of mind, 
and whereto the principal, professors, regents, and 
teachers of the said college, are subjected, by their 
oMm explicit deeds, proceeding on their respective 
admissions, at least most pai t ot them : And where- 
as, notwithstanding thereof, the protiessors, regents^ 
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and teadiers of the said- college, hare pjBftumed to 

assume to themselves the power of government and 
administration thereof^ by holding a. meeting of a 
pretended faculty amongst themselvesy and, as sucb^ 
have presumed to draw up a protest, on certain rea- 
sons therein contained, touching the proceedings, of 
the venefable assembly, in the process depending be* 
fore you, against Mr Simsoo, protessor of divinity 
in the college of Glasgow^ which is now by them 
laid before this venerable assembly ; whereby the 
rights and powers aforesaid, beiouging to the saii^ 
magistrates and council, concerning the government 

and administration of the said college, are openly and 
avowedly encroached and invaded upon : And, there* 
fore, I Thomas Fenton, one of the bailies of Edin- 
burgh, and David Mitchell, present deacon-conven- 
er of the incorporations of Edinburghi do^ by the 
appointment of the magistrates and council thereof^ 
by virtue of their act, of this date, protest that the 
aforesaid protestatioui taken . before this venerable 
assembly, by the professors, regents, and teachers in 
the college of Edinburgh, in relation to the proceed- 
ings of this venerable assembly, in the aforesaid pro- 
cess against the said Professor Sinison, or in any 
Other case, wherein they may presume to take upon 
themselves to act as a faculty, is most illegal and un* 
warrantable ; and that the same ought to be disre« 
garded and dismissed, and the promoters thereof, 
and every person thereto accessary, may be liable ia 
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mdi eennire and punisfanient as audi an illegal and 

uawaifantable proceeding by law deserves.*^ 

No iiirtfier proceedings appear to have taken place 

relative to the subject at this time. Mr Simson s 
friends got the business delayed for another year ; 
bnt he was deprived of his office in 1729 (for he was 
determined not to recant), and retired to a small 
estate he possessed in Lanarkshire. He spent the 
rest of his life in peace and quietness, being com- 
pletely disgusted with the ecclesiastical warfare in 
which he had been engaged fifteen years, that had 
impaired his domestic comfortj and interrupted the 
progress of his studies. 

Professor Law died in the course of the same year. 
The chair of moral philosophy, consequently, became 
vacant* Mr William S^tt, junior, son to one of 
the regents, was ekcted by the putrous to the office. 
But| before they had proceeded to do so, they ap- 
pointed a committee, consisting of the principal and 
several of the professors, to examine him in presence 
of the ministers of the city, and report concerning 
his qualifications. Their report was favourable. Mr 
Fenton, however, who had taken umbrage at the 
proceedings of the SemUus AcadematM^ in regard to 
Simson's affair, and still entertained some grudge 
against the professors, was dissatisfied that the power 
of judging of the qualifications of one of their own 

* CooDCt Regisl. vol. \u p. 573. 
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eoUeagues should be committed to them* He there* 
ibre proteated against Mr .Scott's bdag admitted. 
He wished things should revert to their idd channel ; 
andy therefore, urged, that to take trial of a profes* 
sor of ethics in a priirate nanner was (Contrary to 
. the act of which contained a resolution, ^at 

upon a vacancy occurring m the college, a program 
afaould be publidiied and affixed iipoi\^ tbecoUege» 
of Scotland. In the next place, he Insisted that a 
visitation of the college oktght to be made» in order to 
r^orm the many abuses and imgalaritie» that had 
creeped in, to the discouragement of learning. And, 
lastly, be protested against giving any greater salary 
to the professor of ethics than what Mr Law had 
enjoyed. The council nevertheless, proceeded in 
admitting Mr Scott. 

As theie was some appearance of reason in Fen* 
ton's opposition, the council were cousidenibly per* 
plexed liow matters should be arranged, so as to 
meet the w ishes of all the parties concerned, Theip 
great object was to promote the interests of tb^ uni* 
versity, and thus faithfully discharge the duty they 
owed to the public. After numerous consuitations» 
of which it is unnecessary here to give.an account^ 
it was at last finally resolved on, that Mr Scott 
should continue to teach moral philosophy, — that all 
the other professors should lemaio as they were, only 
that Mr Cohn Drummond, in consequence of his 
own choice, should be removed to the professorship 
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of Greek. This is the last instance of what may 
becalkd the economy of the university being altered* 
Mr Dnimmond bad been a regent for twenty- 
eight years. He was of the family of Meggiush, 
and, consequently, was nearly related to Provost 
Dnimmond; but what that was, I have not been 
able to learn. He became very infirm in a few years 
afterwards, and found it necessary to apply to the ^ 
{»troDS for an assistant. He continued, neverthe- 
less, to give private instructions Jn the college in 
die Greek language; and, as the medical school was 
beginning to gather strength, and a knowledge of 
the learned languages more indispensibie to students 
of physic than what it is at present, all the lectures 

beint^ delivered in Latin, excepting- those on anatomy, 
he continued, as long as he was able, to read with 
them the4)E^^«fi»sof Hippocrates^ and Rufus Ephei^ 
sins 6^6' Appellationibus Partiu?)i Corporis Humani, At 
last, upon the death oi his assistant^ lie resigned his 
professorship altogether, upon condition of being 
allowed the salary during li^ This was upon ^tk 
December 174 

The university received a most valuable accession 
in Mr John Stevenson, who wa? elected professor of 
logic and metaphysics, on 25th February 1730. I 
know nothing of bis early history, further than that 
he received his education at Edinburgh ; and, at the 
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time of his being admitted a member of the Senatus 
Aeademicui^ was tutor or preceptor in the ikmilj of 
Mr Hamilton of Bargenie. The lectures which lie 
gave were more miscellaneous^ and included a greater 
number dtflerent subjects, than were taught at 
any class in tlie college. The ordinary business of 
a logic class in those days is well known, and h4a 
been particularly explained in the former part of this 
history. Philosophers, however, were beginning to 
become disgusted with the school logic; and many 
symptoms were to be discerned, which indicated 
that its downtal was not removed at a great dia- 
tance. This was chiefly accomplished by means 
of the writings of Mr Locke. PoHte literature, too, 
was much more studied in North Britain than it 
had ever been before. The study of the Greeic and 
Roman classics iiad never been neglected at the 
Seotish universities, and at £dinbttrgh in particuhir; 
but an acquaintance with the best English authors 
was far from being general. It bad not as yet be* 
come the practioe for professors to point out the 
works that ought to be read and studied, in order to 
improve the taste ; or to specity authors, whose writ^ 
ings were considered as models after which the 
young composer should copy. The intercourse with 
England was rapidly becoming more general ; andy 
among other importations, tlie Seotish literati were 
gratitied with having it in their power to procure 
with ease, and at a trifling expence, copies of the 
best English classics. 
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Sir William Temple, in the former age, was among 
the first who afforded an exmnple of good writing 
upon subjects connected wtth taste; and, as an 
elegant critic, he is not only entitled to the praiae 
of distinguished merit, bat also as having been one 
of the earliest English writers tliat insensibly formed 
the sentiments of the public, upon very dilierent 
models from those to which they had been accustom* 
ed, without exposing the pedantry and rage for anti- 
theses^ which were universally prevalent in his time, 
and had been chiefly introduced and patrcmtzed by 
James. Hav ing formed his own judgment upon the 
great models of antiquity, he left his countrymen to 
judge for themselves. The charms of his composi- 
tion fascinated ail good judges ; and conveyed a 
degree of pleasure in the perusal, so enchanting in 
itself as to leave no time to analyse the principles 
upon which it was founded. The richness of bis 
fency, and the exuberance at his illustrations^ could 
never have produced this, had they not been ac- 
companied with an easy, flowing, and melodious 
style pf composition. His long residence on the 
continent had drawn his attention to the critical 
writings of the French, from which he doubtless 
derived much benefit; but it was bis own good 
sense, united to an excellent original genius^ cuiti* 
vated with the greatest care^ that enabled him to 
transfer the beauties of the ancients into his'owii 
works. 

The works of Dryden also produced a powerfnl 
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effect upon the minds of the students who attended 
Dr Stevenson's class. It is well known that to many 
of his translatkma^ he prefixed veiy long pze- 
faces, containing not only a criticisni upon the 
author whom he translated^ but also upon the kind 
of poem which he gave to the public in an Eoglish^ 
dress. These essays are composed after no regular 
method, are quite desultory, the author taking ad* 
Tantage of the epistolary form of writing ; but they 
contain a great fund of most excellent criticism. 
The vigorous mind of their great author^ introduced, 
a new species of composition to the notice of tbo 
public ; and lie ^eems chiefly to have had in his eye 
some of the epistlies of Horace^ of wbote oritical 
writings he was a most enthusiastic admirer. He 
possessed a gre^t store of classical literature* His, 
imagination and intellectual character^ in. general^ 
was so richly endowed, that he embellished every 
subject to which he directed his attention. His 
natural acuteness^ combined with the boldness of 
his temper as a ci illc, and the confidence he had ia 
his own powers, gave at once an originality to thcL 
strictures which he hazarded, as well as an ease and. 
grace to his prose writings. Their miscellaneous^ 
nature, or the frequent introduction of episodes^ also 
lender them more inviting to young minds. 

Addison's papers in the Spectator, especially his 
criticism on the Paradise Loii, were much read and 
studied at this time in Scotland ; and it may be a£^ 
firmed with safety, that the writings of no autlmr 
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are better adapted to form the taste and improve the 
style* He was undoubtedly moch. indebted to 
Dryden and to the French crities. Whatever he 
tonchedy however, he improved, and that in so deli* 
oate but masterly a manner, that nothing in die 
English language is to be found to excel them in 
this kind of writing. It is universally admitted, 
tbat^ taking every thing into the account^ he is the 
best model, and did more to difFuse a general taste 
for good writing, and iias bad more imitators, than 
any other £o|^^ classic. He has less affectation of 
metaphysical acumen than some others, who have 
pretended to despise bini for his want of depth. The 
plainness, good sense, and solidi^ of his criticisms^ 
manifest evident tokens that he could with ease liave 
given an air of greater profimndnesa to his composi* 
tions, had he been so disposed ; but that be preferred 
the form and style of the popular essay of which h^ 
has given so many exquisite examples. 

Mr Pope, too, tiad already risen into notice ; and his 
works, both in verse and in prose, were much read* 
not by literary men only, but by all ranks. It is a 
well known fact, that his ac(iuaintance with classical 
learning was very superficial* lie knew, however, 
as much of the languages, as enabled htm to enter 
with uncommon interest into many of the finest 
passages of their works. By the aid of £n|^h and 
French translations, and, when these appeared to be 
deficient, by having recourse to the assistance of the 
iivinfi^ he made a tdentble shift to commnnicate to 

Vol, II. . s 
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his cTtitical faboo^ the appearance of much greater 
general readings and sagacity of remark, than lie wat 
entitled to. One flinig;cilar feature in PopeV charac* 
■ter as an author is, that his verse is by far less 
terbose than his prose. In his Essay on Criticisniy 
for example^ h would be diffieult to tradspoae a 

single word for the better throughoLit the whole 
poenii while every couplet, and almost every line, 
contains ft criticai aprhorisnu The notes on bis 
Homer contain a great deal of good criticrsm, which, 
6s has been observed, he collected from ah quarters; 
but he manufactured them with siicfa care and ar^ 
that he virtually made them his own ; and they imy 
, be read with great benefit hj hm who ift enf^aged m 
pierusiirg the ori^a!, even tbiough he may overkMyk 
Pope's translation. This probably is the prineipal 
use to whieh they ought to be applied. 

The Writings of the IVench critics^ aha fttrnished 
many exceilent illustrations, particularly Bossu ami 
Dacier. These were laid ^ under very liberal contri- 
bution by Professor Stevenson. 

The students who attended the logic class were 
preslimed to be weH acquainted with the Latin lan- 
guage, and to have read with attention those classic 
authors that are generally recommended to the 
youth ait the commencement of their studies. Ac- 
cording to the curriculum then establlsiied, and 
which stiil exfstSj this class if the second in the 
'course. They were, therefore, supposed to have 
studied under the professor of humanity; and, a« 
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Dr Stevenson's lectures were delivered in the Latin 
language, it would have been absurd to hare employ- 
ed their time in interpreting Roman authors. Very 
frequent allusions were however made to, and illus- 
trations giFen of, the rhetorical and critical works of 
Cloen^ Qttinctilian, and Horace. The rules which 
they had laid down for good writing, and the errors 
they had pointed ont to he avoided, were illustrated 
by copious examples, not only from ancient but 
fix>m modem authors. Tlie hours of meting were 
two one day, and three another, alternately. In the 
morning, towards the commencement of the session, 
the students generally read a book of the Iliad. Dr 
Stevenson bad two reasons for this. Besides becom- 
ing acquainted with the progress which they had 
each made in the Greek language^ he wished to 
begin with an easy author, that those who were 
most deficient might have it in their powor to im- 
prove themselves, and come better prepared to the 
perusal of such Greek rhetoricians as were afterwards 
to be put into tiieir hands ; and it atibrded him an 
opportunity of commenting upon the beauties of 
Hbmeric poetry, pointing out the imitations wUch 
Virgil, Milton, and others, have borrowed from the 
great fiither of the epic poem ; and giving to his 
pupils such n specimen as was calculated to incite 
them to become more tiuniiiar with his works. They 
next proceeded to read and translate, in the profes* 
sor's hearing, Aristotle's Poetics and Longinus^ Essa^ 
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m the Sublime. These exercises fbrihed the businesa 
of the moraiog hour daring the gession* 

From the brief acooant which has besii giVeil of 
the manner in which Dr Stevenson spent this hour 
with bis clasBi it liiay be fiurly inferrcdi that it cooh 
stituted a most admirable introduction to the stady 
of literature and philosophy. The ideas Which he 
himself had formed of tlw proper duties of his offieo^ 
seem to have been, tliat this was his proper pi ovince» 
Ue never attempted to compose, far less to ikiiveiv 
a formal system of rhettirict in whioh a strict regard 
should be paid to systematic arraugement, or which, 
by el^Qce of composttioiv and metaphysical subtle* 
\y, might dazzte» biit could be of IHtlc real service^ to 
the youth committed to his care. The observations 
which he ini^ manner incidentally madet nataraUjr 
arose from the authors whose works they were per* 
using ; and though no strict adherence was paid to 
method, I entertain no doubt tbst it was this varie^ 
which captirated his pupils, and gave to so many of 
them that decided love of letters which afterwards 
distinguished them through life. In his illnstrap 
tiohs, during this part of his course, there was no 
branch of the Beila Lettres which be omitted. Such 
works as had appeared in his tioi^ were carefutty 
aoaly scd by him ; and both the doctrines which they 
contaiuedi and the manner in which they were 
handled, were stated to the class with the most un- 
aiiectedplainness and perspicuity of language. Thus^ 
without professedly investigating the nature of the 
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]^ilicipks of taste, by way of dissertation, or in a set 
ibmi of lectures, h(B insensibly conveyed to his young 
audience just notions of the theory which he exem- 
plified in the numerous extracts which he publicly 
cead. He treated, after the same manner, whatever 
related to language, — its origin and progress; and 
was particulary attentive to point out the compara^ 
tive merits of the Greek and Latin languages ; and 
of these again with the £nglisb. The philosophy of 
rhetorical 4gufe^ was scarcdy touched npon by him, 

as he very justly considered svich disquisitions to be 
far above the comprehension of his hearers. He enume^ 
fated, however, the different figures of speech, as they 
are commonly laid down in systems of rhetoric, but 
followed the arrangement of qo particular author ; 
neither did be always follow his own. The examplea 
which he brought forward, were such as had struck 
himself in the course of hia own private study ; or, 
if familiar to those who were well acquainted with 
polite literature, might be f:pnsidered as novel to 
some of hia young friends^ and conveyed to them 
some important ojr amusing lesson. He was careful 
to describe the distinct characters of the varioua 
kinds of literary composition ; and lua observationa 
upon history and poetry are represented to have 
been interesting in a high degrae to young minda» . 
The numerous passages which he quoted from the 
best poets, both anptent and fuodern, especially^ 
wert of this description* 

The hour in the foreiipon was appropriated tf 
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what^ in strictness^ wa4 more the subject he was; 
called upon to teach as a professor of logic ; and he 
was not ioattenuve to this part of his duty* Though 
he was no admirer of the school logic, yet he con* 
sidered it absolutely necessary to give a distinct ac- 
count of its history and nature, and to attenipt to 
render intelligible to bis students an art which 
for ages was ebtetuied the only av^^nue to science, 
which had ruled with unlimited sway without a rival, 
and had held enslaved the reason of .the civilized 
world. Here, however, he studied the greatest 
brevity* It was rather introdticed as an interesting 
piece of history, intimately connected, with that of 
the human mind. So far trom being an admirer of 
the Aristotelian logic, he was fully aware of the 
obstacles which it had placed In theVay of the pro-; 
gress of knowledge ; and strongly impressed upon 
his pupils the undoubted fact, that truth was hot 
to be discovered by its means. He used the Ek' 
menta Phiiosophu^ Rationale' of Heineccius as a 
text*book ; but though he adopted the general out« 
line of that author, he did not slavishly tread in his 
footsteps. The work itself is strongly marked with 
a partiality to the philosophy of the fitagyrite, and 
discovers ineffectual struggles to escape from a 
bondage, which the prejudices of education render* 
ed him unable to realize. After having very copiously - 
explained, and in many places corrected, the doctrines 
of Heineccius (during the hour in the forenoon), he 
proceeded to a much more useful^ and to one o^ hk 
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temper, who was so desirous of communicating iiip- 
* formation, a much more agreeable department of . 
his lectures. When be was admitted professor, tlie 
philosophy of Locke was hardly known in our 
Scotish universities, and was treated even in Eng^ 
land with equal indifl^rence* Dr Stevenson was tlie 
tirst in this coantry who annexed a proper value to 
the speculationt of that ilinatrioua pbiiosopher, which 
have createfl a new era in the history of human 
knowledge* Bishpp Wynne was the first in £ng« 
land who made the attempt to abridge the Essay 
on Human Understanding,'* which even its greatest 
admirers admit to be prolix io many parts i proceed* 
ing no doubt from the noydty, and abstract nature 
of the subject, and the anxiety felt by it^ excellent 
author to avoid ambiguity, and confirm some of his 
theories, which he was atirare might be thought liable 
to exception, and were in direct oppositioa to the 
prevailing syatema taught in the schooliu Thia 
abridgment, Dr Stevenson considered as being adi» 
mirabiy executed ; and was accustomed to aitirm, 
that it was the best spectmen of thia kind of literary 
labour in the English language. Viewing it iu this 
Ught^he took it ibr bi& text-book; and, with uncom* 
mon pains^ and great patience, developed the doc» 
trines of the Essay," to render them more intelli- 
gible to his youthful bearers. Such speculations ^ 
were altogether new to them; and it required the 
earnestness of his address, and familiarity of his 
illustrations, to enable them to comprehend sucb 
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aibsiractioiisi and, consequently, to reliali inquiries 

that explained the operations of the human mind. 

The last part of the course, which he delivered in 
the forenoon, consisted of lectures on what in the 
schools was called Ontology, la these he treated of 
hing In general, audits most general qualities. Upon 
this part of his subject he was very brief; and 
generally contented himself with explaining tlie 
technical terms which had been introduced by in- 
genious men who had treated of iu He prelected oa 
JDevries' Ontologia* 

He assembled his students three times each week 
in the afternoon, and delivered to them a history of 
philosophy. The text^book he used was the Hiaarim 
PIMm^idea of Heinecdus. He also made much use 
of Diogenes Laetiim, of Stanley, and the more recent 
work of Brucker upon the same subject. 

The stndents were requined'to compose a discourse 
upon a subject which was assigned to them, and to 
impugn and defend a philosophical thesis^ in the pre» 
sence of the principal and whoever chose to attend. 

I have been more full in my account of the man* 
oer in which this worthy, laborious, and most ex* 
celleiit professor, employed himself during the ses* 
sion of the college, than some may imagine waa 
seccssaiy. But the truth is, that it is universally 
known in this part of the country, that no man ever 
held a profiessor s chair in the university of Juiin* 
burgh, who had the honour of training up so many 
young men to a love of letterSf and who afterwards 
fnad^ so distin^ished a figure in t|)€ literal;^ worl4 
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as Dr Stevenson. Ue was beloved and respected by 
them all ; and they ever afterwards vetained the moat 
affectionate regard for him.* 

He was never married* He died in extreme old 
age in 1775> and left bis library to the university, 
of which he had been so useful a member for forty* 
five years. 

* Kone of Dr $teveiMon*« pupils wss more tetdy to acknowledge 
the greal obligations under which he la^ to iiim, tiian the late Priri- 
cipal Robertson. In addressitig the students the first time he 
iriiited the Logic class, in the exercise of his academical duty, iie 
cxpraned himself in the following terms t ** Multa a prascepton 
fcsuo^ ailolesceiites gjMiefosi, mwtivistis^ qiise scientias amofem ia 
■ninus ingen|ut acCeadere posstinti et axemplorao. hand minoi 
quam prasceptis, viam vobb monstravit, et ratiocinandi recte« ot , 
judicandi lite. Expcrtus loquon Nam, codcra, qucm vos nunc 
liequiminiy professore proeunte, hie philosopbias footes primum ac« 
cessi ; hie multarum remm noUtiam iiausiy qine manent adhuc alta 
meota repoMi qmaiepe imoo sumoMi com imlaptata oee imnoaa 
fmcui ; €t si vot va|»iiiael Ipsii noa dalkleiilj^ muha anne eilaai 
diseeie possitis, quae oliro raeminisse juvabit. -Non enim ab lUo Im* 
buti estis scientift- cujusdani futilis et conientiosse rudiraentis, sed 
institutis sanx illius philosophic, qu£ est vita; dux, virtutis indaga* 
UiXf expultrtxque vitioruro^ ia cujus prseceptis uniis dies bene ac« 
tas peccant! Inuaartalitali «st amsponeodusJ!' Immadiataly afkmr tha 
dismission of lba«1«% Ibt. 9ff4 ph§mw^ analde any lo^gpr ta 
tuppvess bis eaiotioap dassolvtdin teait of gcatafol aQfootion, and fcU 
on the neck of his favourite scholar, now his Principal. — Vid, the 
late Professor Dalacl's account of D. Gordon, M. A. 

The late venerable Dr Erskinc also, the colleague and friend of 
Principal Robertsoni besides aftctionately mentioning Dr 8tevea» 
soa in bia appcndaa to the aemon on Or BobeftsooTs death, atiladp 
•n more public occasione than one, tjbe (o)blifMlQq» andet 
iNrl^cb ^e la^ to his old prepeptor. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Air James Smith appoiutcd Principal — Mr Jo^ 
Goldie^ Frojessor of Divinity — Sir John Fringlc 
Prqfusor of Mcrol Philosophy — Mr Jokn Ker 
Professor of Humanity, 

Principal Wish art died towards the end of 1731 ; 
in consequence of which, several changes took place 
in the university. Dr Hamilton, who was profes- 
sor oi diviaity, succeeded to the office; buc lie only 
enjoyed that dignity for one year. Mr Jamea Smithy 
one of the ministers of the dty, succeeded him upcm 
]6th February 1732 as professori and, on 18th July 
1733, as principaU In the course of the same year, 
1732, Dr Crauford, who had been the first professor 
of chemistry, but had demittedi, and was elected to 
Ae Hebrew chair, died, and was succeedad by Mr 
William Dawson, of whom I know nothing, except- 
ing that he died upon the 15th December 1753; 
and Mr James Craig, of whom some account has 
been already given, was succeeded in the .professor* 
ship of civil law by Mr Thomas Dundas, advooate» 
who was afterwards sheriff-depute of Kirk^dbright* 
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This was the greatest mortality that has ever takea 

place in the college in so short a period. In little 
more than a year, two principals and two proiessora 
died* 

Mr John Goklie succeeded Mr Smith as professor 
of divinity. He had formerly been minister of £arU 
•ton, in the presbytery of Lauder, and was after- 
wards admitted one of the ministers of the city of 
Edinburgh. It was whilst he was moderator of the 
General Assembly that the greatest schism took 
place in the Church of Scotland which has happened 
since the revolution ; and, indeed, he is justly to be 
-accounted as the sole cause of such an event com* 
ing to pass at the time, and in the manner that it 
dki« The divisions which had formerly occurred in 
the Church of Scotland had chiefly regarded doctri- 
nal points ; and the unfortunate heretics had been 
chastised with scorpions, instead of whips. Thus, Dr 
George Garden of Aberdeen, a raving enthusiast 
who was a filter subject for an hospital than an eo» 
desiastical court, was deposed in 1700, because he 
defended the principles of Antonia fiourignon. * So 
seriously was this jafiair taken up,^ that applicatioii 

t Pr Garden was nmnfaeless an ingenions natttralist. A paper 
of hia, Mini ^mr^Uvt^ h Inserted in the ttaniactiona of the Ragral So* 
dety.of LundoR^- for 1(^1, vol. xvi. 474, in which he innde an 
addition to Lenwcnhoeck*a theory upon that subject. It is acurioos 

fact, that Swammfrdam, a celebrated Dutch naturalist, about 16&O, 
renounced thi^ study, to which he had been so mugh attaciied,^ and ^ 
embraced the opinion^ of Bourignon also. 
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was made to his majesty's advocate to prosecute 
I6r blaspbemy ail who lield her opiuions ; and the 
pfofessors of dimity in the different uniTeraties 
were requested " to make a full collection of the 
crrorsi and write a confutation the same."* 
We hare seen the manner in wbicli Stmaon was 
freatedv This schism, however, had ofiglnally ms 
leference to any doctrine in the iConfesaion of 
faith* It sokly respected the right of l!be people 
to elect their own ministers ; a privilege, one would 
ihmkf very reasonafek, if they paid them thek sala* 
lies, but has always been found to he fraught witb 
pohticM feuds and animosities, and therefore iacom* 
|iatibie with # national ehurph. The troth is, that 
the presentation to a churcdi is a mere rivit traBsaC'> 
lion ; and the right of doing so is guaranteed by the 
)aw of the land* To discoime «f an^ahatinct right t» 
elect a minister as pertaining to the people, whether 
considered as subjects or 4a christian^ when they do 
not cpntribute to their support^ nnd iriien the laws 
have deteimined it otherwisei is^ to say the least of 
|t, most e;gregiottS folly. One of the most populat 
mnisters of the Church of Scotland however^ and 
one of the most respectable, was of a different opi- 
jni^n I f andy a sermon preached heiore the synod 

^ AbridgmcBt of Acts of Asseakbly, undey the artick Bour^ 
mtoniim, 

t This was the Reveiend Eheauet Eiiktne, 9»iiuster|fint«t!VNrt* 
fUMk, in Fiir, aad ikcn ai Stirli^. From tbilUconkoC die To«a«^ 
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6f Perdi Slid Stirling, ia Oetober 1739; hdd openly 
avowed his sentiments. The subject was taken up 
by tke church eoarts ; and» after varittts proceecUogs^ 
he tod Chfee others were, in August 1735, suspend- 
td from " the exercise of their ministerial function^ 
and all the parts thpreet" Being called before the 
commission in the sobseqnent November, and bav«» 
ing confessed that they had paid no attention to the 
former sentence^ the question was put, ^ Proceed to 

inflict a hl"lier censure or not;" when it carried 
by the casting vote of the moderator. Professor 
CS<>ldie firboeed and they were accordingly de- 
posed. • This cfave rise to that numerous body t)f 
respectable dissenters who^ in Scotland, are called 
Seeeders* 

After Dr Goldie had taught divinity in the uni- 
versity for tw^y-one y^ars, he was advanced to tbp 
principality, in the room of Dr William Wisbart, 
junior. His commission was signed on $7th Marcli 
l7S4h He wtts geaerafly eiteemed a man of mode* 
rate abUiti^ bui very attentive to the discharge of 
his academical duties. He died at Edinburgh upon 
the 19ih Febntaiy 17^^ in tlie eightieth year of his 
i^e, and fifty-ninth of his ministry. 

Mr William Scott, whom we have mentioned as 
being appointed ptofcteor of moral philosophy, fell 
bis health rapidly declining about the couimencc- 

Covncil di Edinliurghf it appcan thaf, in iGSS, he was a bursar at 
Ae tmiverrity of Edinburgh, and presented by Pringle of TorwoodJce. 
* Gib'i Di5|)lay of th« iScceesion Testimony, vol u p, 25-36. 
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merit of 1734. This melancholy event happening in 
the middie.ot the session, the patrons vrere at a con^ 
gideraUe loss to procure a fit person to cirry oo tbe 

business of the class, as it liad long- been, and still is, 
a standing rule with them, that they will permit no 
professor to nominate his assistant, fiom whatever 
cause the necessity of having one may arise. This 
nominatioii they reserve to themselves. Dr, after* 
wards Sir John, Pringle, Bart had returned ffon 
Leyden, where he had graduated a very short time 
before (1730X And proposed to settle in £dinbtt(gh 
as a physician* As an immediate introduetton to an 
extensive medical practice is a thing almost quite 
unknown in any oountiy, it was not to be expected 
that his success could be great, in so short a timc^ 
at Edinburgh, where there were so many eminent 
physicians, who had been long establisbed, and the 
competition consequently so great. Being in a mea- 
sure unemployed, of an aspiring temper, and having a 
taste for literatwe^ he thooght of offering himself as 
a candidate for the office of professor of moral philo* 
sophy, provided that the patrons would elect htm 
joint professor with Mr Scott, whose sute of health 

rendered any expectation of resuming his labours al- 
together hopeless* This arrangement, theretorCi. took 
effect upon the fiSd February 1794.* 

Sir John Pringle was born at Stitchell, in the 
county of Roxburgh, on tbe 10th April 1707*. -His 

* Counc. Reg^ of* 
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father was a baronet of the same name, and his 
Biother waa iister of Sir Giliiert Elliot of Stobs»* 
He imA the youngest sod; and though bis father 
possessed a considerable fortune, yet, according to 
the cfnttinon costom of Scotland, as a younger 
branch cf the famfly, his patrimony was not yeij 
ample, fieing removed at a great distance from any 
aclusol, and having four sons, his father pieferred the 
plan of having a private tutor at hom^ rather tibaa 
sending them to a boardiag-scbooL Besides, be 
thus had the pleasure of seeing them educated under 
his own eyew When he was deemed fit to enter a 
university, he was sent to St Andrews. The reason 
of this preference wasi that his uncle^ Dr Francia 
Pringlc, was professor of Greek, and practised as a 
physician in that city.f It was probably his ex* 
ample which directed the views of young Pringle to 
medicine. Having remained here for several years, 
. under the roof of his und^ who took the charge of 

' hi» education, be rmnoved to Edinburgh in 17fi7> 
when its medical school was yet in its infancy, and 
attended the lectures for one session only, Boer* 

• . baave*a reputation was so great, that students flocked 

* Kippit' Ufe of Pringlte, p. t. 

t Dr Kippn only calk lum ""laiwar ndation of h» fttlMi^ But* 
in Sir Joha^ aecotmt of tiie success of the Vitrum Cmtimm Jmi^ 

monii^ published in the Medical Es&ays^ vol. v. p. 166, his words 
are, ** The next testimony is two cases, which I lound among my 
wuk Dr Fnash Piiogle's papers, wrot« with his own hand. 
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to Lqrden fmm ercry coiiiitfy io Europe; and as 

he was now considerably advanced in years, multi> 
tudes^ and among tlie rest Mr Pringle, were impa* 
tient to repair tbither^ lest tbey should be deprived 

of the opportunity of benefiting by his instructions. 
Having taken his degree at Ley den, upon SOih July 
17S0, and published his thesis^ which was De 
Alar core Stnili^ * he returned to Edinburgh, and be- 
gan to practice as a physiciaiu 
* There is little reason to doubt that this profes* 
sion of moral philosophy was considered by him as 
only a secondary otgect. The manner in which be 
acquitted himself in the chair, according to the 
testimony of the most candid and unexceptionable 
judges^ clearly demonstrates that this was the case« 
The truth is, that he Who is determined to distln« 
guish himself as the teacher of any science, must 
devote the whole of his attentioOi and direct the 
whole bent of his genius, to the cultivation of it. If 
hit attention be distracted by a diversity of pursuits, 
be may add to his own general knowledge; but bis 
usefulness as a public lecturer will be most material* 
ly impaired* There was great iikeliiiood of this being 
the case, when the subjects were so exceedingly di^ 

ferent as that of medicine and moral philosophy. It 
is not meant to insinuate that he neglected his duty 
as a professor. To do so, would be to assert what ia 

■ 

^ Ua^ier's obieniation upon it ii, ^ Diipatatio mi meDtem BoeN 
litmvu.**-*Melh. Stud. Med, 326. 
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directly contrary to the fact. But one thing is cer- 
tain, that his genius^ or early habits, either did not 
lead him to the cultivation of moral scieiice> or he 
had ibniied what seems to have been a misconcep- 
tion of what ought to constitute the leading topics 
of discussion in such a c<>ur8e of philosophy^ 
• There is no doubt that this, one of the most interest* 
ing of the Bciences, is susceptible o^ and actually ba» 
been treated after two different methods; or rather, 
two sets « of philosophers have each chosen to illus- 
trate one department of the subject only, to the ex* 
elusion of the other. The one may be called the 
popular, and the other the metaphysical manner. 
The ancients preferred the former; whilst the modems, 
particularly since Lord Bacon's time, have been par- 
tial to the latter. Under ethics, the former princi- 
pally included an enumeration and illustration of the 
various duties which we are calied upon, as rational 
creatures, to perform. And their treatises upon that 
subject chiefly consist of systems of rules, by which 
the conduct ought to be regulated. They divided, 
however, their speculations into two parts. In the 
first, they investigated the priucij)lcs and foundation 
of morality ; a question on which the ditiierent sects 
of philosophy held distinct and opposite opinions. 
The Stoics, the Epicureans, the Peripatetics, Sec. 
were far from being agreed upon this head ; and, ac« 
cording to the particular notions they entertained re* 
specting the determination of this point, their sys- 
tems, of philosophy received a corresponding colour- 
Vol. il. T 
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ing» Id the second was delivered a code of precepts-, 
applicable to tlic various purposes of life, and iatend<- 
ed to dif«Gt nanktnd how they may be most usefii^ 
to their fellow-creatures, and acquit tliemaclves to 
the best advantage in the. various relations in whick 
they may be pfeieed. The ancients oooakfercd that 

•ur native countrv h'dd superior claims upon our ser- 
vices, and commanded our regards more ioipenottsly 
than any other object. Thfoi therefore^ ms the first 
cliibs of iiioia-l duties which was explained by them*^ 
Next sueceeded those which we owe to our parents* 
to our children* and our fiiendlu The Slustratioii of 
these constitute the subject of the ethical writings of 
f latoi» XenopboQi Aristotlei Ciceroi JEpictetu^i and 
Marcus «4mtoDinas. 

Though the philosophy of man, considered as a 
social being, was cultivated by them with the grjeat** 
est eagerness and success, yet they never seem to. 
iiave attempted an analysis or classification of his. 
mental powers^ whether speculative or active^ It 
would be difficult to assign a reason for this ; but 
the fact is incontrovertible, that what may be calkd 
the mteUedual philosophy is entirely of modem datQ 
and was first brought into notice in this island by the 
illustrious Locke, whose exiuuple was, in the courst> 
of time, Imitated by the other nations of £urope» 

Br Priti^le followed the method wlucli the an- 
oienta had pointed out to him;, and was, if possible^ 
even kss metaphysical than many of them, who luiv« 
discuiiicd, witk great acutene&s,. iha principal 
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tibm relative to morals; " He enteRcl not," says Dr 
£r8kinej into curious disquisitions on the fotmda^ 
iiotis of inonitity or on the progress of sodety, and 
soon dispatched what he chose to say on pneumalics 
and natural religion."^ The discussion of subjects 
which required the posseiskm and exenioA 4tf the 
culty of abstraction in a considerable degree, never 
seems to have been coogetrial to his mind; and it is 
probable that be did not easily enter into disquisi^ 
tions which involved so abstract ideas. This may 
accouDtfor what Dr Krpi^is relates of hinii that he 
lost all regard for them in the latter |Nirt of bfslife«'*t 
His lectures were composed of a series of moral es« 
says tipon sach iropottaiit sujects as be imagined 
would foe of essential senrice to his young hearers 
when they entered upon public life, had a tendency 
to improve their moral feculty^ and prepare them for 
acting their part well in society. These topics were 
certainly of the highest importance; and, if well 
handled, coijild hardly fail of interesting the yoath» . 

His lectures were, as is sometimes said of sermons, 
altogether practical ; but, without being hypercriticaJ| 
it may surely be asked, Whether this was his proper 
province as professor of moral philosopiiy ? Or, 
' whether he was not to be blamed ibr not explaining 
and iUastrating the philosophical doctrines of Locke, 
which had been forty years in the possession of the 

* Appendix to funeral sermon on Dr Roberl^ii. 

T % 
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public? It was hk usual practice also to read very 
oopicNis extracts from Plutarch* Montaign, Charrou» 

Bacon, Sidney, Harrington, Moleswortli, and others, 
io order to illustrate some ot tiie observations he had 
made in the course of lecturing. 

The students were required to compose essays on 
prescribed subjects^ if the doctor was sati^ti^ with 
the proficiency which they appeared to have made* 
Sometimes these were in Latin, and sometimes in Eng- 
lish. They were delivered ia tlie presence of the 
principal, who made remarks upon them;, and every- 
one who chose uught attend. 

Dr Piiingle's success^ in life is well known to have 
been remarkable. His regularity of conduct^ and 
punctuality in his piofcssion^i employment, were very 
early distinguishing features of his character. He 
fiwed a good deal, too, to hi» own connexions, being 
descended from one of tlie most sespectable families 
in the south of Scotland. The person, howeveri who 
rendered him the most essential service, and may be 
justly called his patroo, was Dr Stevenson, wbo^ in- 
troduced him to the notice of the £arl of Stair* 
His Lordship was so well pleased with Dr Pi-ingle, 
that, ia a short time aiur, he &rst appointed liio) his 
own physician as commander of the British army ; 
and, upon tlit- i24th August 1742, he was couitiLuted 
physician to the military hospital in Flanders. The 
manner in which he discharged the important duties 
of this office, to which so great rebponsibiiity is an- 
acxcd, is quite familiar to the public* Uis greatv 
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worky on the Diseases of the Armyt and which was the 
fruit of his experience in Flanders, not only extend** 
t(i his fanif greatty, but constituted a new era in 
the mode of carrying on war in modem times. 

The patrons of the college gave him leave of ab^f 
sence; and permitted him to employ Mr Cleghoin, 
who shall be mentioned after wards, to do the duty of 
the class. Preferment, however, in the army, M^aa 
rapidly conferred upon him. Notwithstanding 
Lord Stair's retirii^ from the army, his successor, 
the Duke of Cumberland, appointed him, on 11th 
March J 744, physician-general to his majesty's 
forcies in the Low Countries and parts beyond the 
seas; and next day, physician to the royal hospitals 
in the same countries. In consequence of receiving 
these promotions, he sent in bis resignation of the 
professorship. 

This letter was addressed to Bailie Gavin Hamil- 
ton, the presiding magistrate ; for, in consequence of 
the rebellion^ there was no Lord Provost for 1745. 

Edmiurgh, %7th March 

" The following letter was produced in council, by 
Bailte Gavin Hamilton, from Dr Pringle. 

" London, \^th March 1745, 
Sir, — I address this letter to you, as presiding 
magistrate, and in name of the Honourable Town* 

council, in order to acquaint you, that being unable 
to assure tiie curators and patrons of the college of re« 
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turotog to the exercise of my academical duty by N|>« 
vember nextt I do hereby resign my office of profegaor 
of ethic and pneumatic philosophy in the university 
of £dinburgii| agreeable to the couteats of a letter 
I wrote to the late Lord Provost; and if I have 
anticipated the time specified in that letter, it is in 
compliauce with what I presume is still your desire, 
tl^at my successor may have sufficient time to pre-' 
pare lectures for the ensuing session of colleges. 
The town and ^niversity may believCiSir, that though 
I have quitted the chair» I shall never cease wishing 
well to, and acting on all occasions for the service 
off that learned society ; and whatever person the 
patrons shall appoint my successor, I shall think it 
my duty, if there be place for n\y service, to assist 
him with all tli^ materials my experience of science 
or of the world may have furnished me, for the im» 
provement of tliat branch of philosopiiy. I desire 
further, Sir, and njrith all sincerity, that the Town* 
council, representatives pf the people, my fellow 
citizens, may believe it ever was and will be my 
study to deserve well of the community, and to re- 
tain with them that approbation of my behaviour 
I was honoured with m their first letter to me last 
summer, not listening to any other account of me, 
than that I am of the city of Edinburgh, as you know 
sne to be, with respeqt, Sir, your most obedient and 
affectionate humble servant, 

** Jo. V&iuoufiJ* 
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He was, i& 174S» ceoailed from Flander^ in Order 
t6 iKSCompany the forces that were to be s^Qt agatilst 
the labels, auci was present at the battle of CuUoden. , 
About the same tioiei he was elected a member of 
the Royal Society ; and, after vartoos medical pre- 
fermeiUs* he was chosen president of that learned 
4x>dy on SOtb November 177fi» when in the sixty* 
«ixth year of his age. After holding this honourable 
office for six years, he resigned it, partly through 
the infiffmities of old age, but cliieiy in consequence 
of the violence of the disputes that then agitated 
the society* respecting the question, Whetiier pointed 
or blasted conductors are the most eiiicacious in 
preserving buildings from the pernicious effects of 
lightning r Feeling the infirmities of old age making 
rapid advances, he resolved to leatve London, and 
settle in Edinburgh. This he carried into execu- 
43011 in 17ftl* Notwithstanding the marked atten- 
tion which was shewn to him in this the old place 
of bis residence, he felt himself uncomfortable, and 
ranoved to London in the autumn^ But, previously 
to this, he requested the late Dr Jolui Hope, profes- 
sor of botany, and son-in-law to Dr Stevenson, ^ 
who bad patrooised Um in early life, to present ten 
.volumes tblio,^t medical aud physical observations, 
in manuscripti to the Royal College of Physicians» 
upon the conditions that no part of them should be 
printed, and not lent out of the library upon any 
pretMce wlwtcver. He was ai the same time eai* 
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ployed, we are told by Dr Kippis, " in preparing 
two pther volume^i to be given to the university, 
IsoDtainuig the formulas referred to in bis annota* 
tion$/* It is probable that he did not live to finisji 
4hisse; for they were never presented* 

Sir John . Pringk died upon the 18th January 
]732. Tiiough Sir John appears to have had little 
taste for metaphysic$» or even poetry, be was a 
most zealous patron of physical science. He had 
frequent opportunities of shewing this during his 
presidency; in which station he acquitted himself 
with so much honour, and was of so great service to 
the philospphicai world. His discourses ou the 
annual ^ssigtiments of Sir Godfrey Copley's medai> 
afford sufficient proofs of his great general acqiiaint- 
apce with piiysics, of the ardour with which he en- 
tered into whatever e^tpcriifients contributed to ex? 
tend our knowledge of nature, and of the bepevuiencfi 
of his heart as a man and a philosopher. 

Upon the decease of Mr Adam Watt, the patrons, 
>vith the concurrence of the other electors, preferred 
Air jqhu Ker to the pf oiies$or$hip of humanity.. The 
qualifications of this gentleman were well known to 
them. He was born at Dunblane ; bad been school- 
master at Crieff; and, upon occasion of a vacancy in. 
the high-school of Edinburgh, sometime about 171Q, 
be became a candidate ; and, after a comparative 
trial, in the presence of tbe patrons, a committee of 
the minUter^ and pro&ssors being the examtnator^ 
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he was elected one of the masters of that seminary. 
He continued to discharge the duties of that office 
with great approbation till 1717. The rebellion, 
which happened in Scotland in 171$$ produced a 
great sensation throughout the whole country, but 
particularly in the north* None had distinguished 
themsMves nuire zealously in the cause of the Pre* 
tender than , the members of King's College, Aber^ 
deen. When internal peace was restored, and the 
rebelsi to all appearance, completely vanquished, 
government determined to institute an inquiry into 
tlie conduct of the principal and professors during 
that critical conjuncture. Accordingly, a royal com* 
mission, for visiting both King's and Marischall Col- 
lege, was issued in July 1716* ihe eftect of which 
was, that Dr George Middleton, the principal of 
•King's College, and three of the proiessors, were re- 
moved from their offices.* It was some time before 
successors were appointed. Mr Chalmers, minister 
at Kilwinning, was nominated principal, so early as 
Md November 1717* by virtue of a royal presenta- 
tion, ac( ompanied with a commission to the magis- 
trates of Aberdeen, and certain ministers in both 
towns, to grant him admission to the office. But it 
would appear that the old established method of 
electing professors, sanctioned by the statutes of the 
college} was allowed to take its coarse; and, conafi* 

* Statist. Ace. vqK xxi. p. 77\ 
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qi^ntly, somewhat longer time was necessary beibre 
new professors ooald be appointed. Seireni oaoses 
eoBtribated to retard the new arrangement fran 
taking immediate effect. The funds were very low ; 
the boiidings stood in great need of repair ; and the 
ealaries of the masters were so mean, that it was 
found necessary to send Principal Chaimers to Lon- 
don to supi^cate his Majesty^s bounty* It was de» 
termined also, at this tine, to make some alteration 
in the plan of education; and this principally re- 
spected the method in which the Greek had been 
taught It was the custom, at that time, For one 
professor to carry one set of students tlirough their 
whole The professors taught; by rotatioo* 

the different branches of philosophy, and Greek also. 
The iatter was, about tiic begiuniug of the ceo* 
tury, allotted, by a royal and parliamentary visLtn* 
tion, to a separate |)rofessor."* So that Mr Ker 
was the j&rst proicssor of Greek in King s Coilegei 
AberdceUi whose sole duty it was to teach that 
language, I cannot help thinking it extraordinary 
that he should have received this appointment in 
1717» considering how much party spirit then pre* 
vailed throughout the country, and how alert the 
agents of government were to ascertain the political 
principles of every one who was a candidate for a 
public situation* It is well known that he was the 

* Statbt* Acc. voU xxi. p. S2. 
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iotimate friend of Dr Pttcairo, and bad written 
latia poems npon the subject of the Doctor's death* 
His associates appear to have been principally Jaco- 
bites* Whether he possessed the pmdence or the 
art to conceal his real aeDtiments, or whether he r^- 
eantedy I know not. It is not improbable that he 
had been educated at this university^ because his 
partiality to it was very great About 1785, he 
published a poem, entitled Donaides," in which l.e 
is said to have commemorated in Latm verse a great 
number of ilie many iUustrious scholars who received 
their education at that seminary. I have not been 
able to peocure a sight of it. Though it be in the 
catalogues, it is hot to be fimnd in any of the public 
libraries in Edinburgh. 

Mr Ker was professor of the Greek language in 
King's College for about seventeen years ; and was 
elected professor of Humanity in liie university of 
Edinburgh upon the Sd October I7d4** He was 
now restored to his former associates, prosecuted his 
studies with great vigour, and rapidly became a very 
popular teacher* The authors which he read in the 

lirst class were nearly the same as are taught in the 
highest class of the high-schooi. But as a great pron 
portion of his students had been educated at that 
seminary, he selected different passages from those 
which they had read there* In addition to those» 
they also perused some of Javenal's Saiim, generally 
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the tenth ; and sometimes a portioii of Ciaudian or 
Lucan. Id obedience to the iojunction of the gene» 
ral assemUy, he latterly read Bochansn's Psalrtis, 
and iio^ds Hecatombc Christiana^ every Monday 
morning, as a sacred lesson, which they could pre* 
pare on Sunday. He spent a portion of every morn- 
ing io going over the material part of Rudciiman's 
Graoimar, commenting upon and iUustrating the 
rules as he went alonsr. After the same manner, he 
used Vossius' Compend of Rhetoric as a text-book; 
and read Orummond's Compend of Ancient and 
]\Jodein Geo2^raphy. Tiie students were required to 
compose Latin orations, and deliver them publicly 
before the whole class. 

In the second, or what was tfirn, and is sometimes 
Still called the private class, the students were en« 
gaged in reading the Epistles and Ars Poetica of Uo» 
race, Tacitus, and sometimes Suetonius and Pliny s 
Panegyrics* 

A most candid and very competent judge, the late 
Dr Erskine, informs us, that Mr Ker had peculia* 
rities in his manner of teaching ; and, perhaps from 
an* enthusiastic passion for the books lie explained, 
sometimes imagined elegance and force of expression 
where there was none. Yet great was his merit in 
gaining the affection of his scholars, and great his . 
success in exciting and directing their study of tlie 
iMin classics."* He appears to have been quite ao 

^ App. to SermuQ oo the ^eath of Priacipai Uobeitson. 
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enthusiast ia his profession, and to have spared no 
pains to commnnicate a knowledge df the- Latin 
language, as well as a taste for Roman literature, to 
iiis scholars. This Icind of learning was in greafi 
request at that time in Edinburgh ; and the profi- 
ciency of many who cultivated it was remarkable. 
At . the head of those scholars was unquestionably Mr 
Thomas Ruddiman, the celebi^ed grammarian, whos^ 
accurate knowledge of the Latin tongue stands uu* 
rivalled by any modern. So early as 1718» he and 
the masters of the high-school instituted a society, 
whose express object was the cultivation of classical 
literature, to the exclusion of every thing else. ^ Se- 
veral of the members of that association were ac- 
curate scholars \ and afterwards gave proofs of their 
acuteness as critics in philosophy, and the ardour 
with which they prosecuted their favourite studies. 
Besides Roddiman, Mr John Lovei one of the mas- 
ters of the high*school, who afterwards removed to 
Dalkeith, was an eminent classical scholar. His re- 
view of Trotter's Laiin Grammar is a masterly per* 
formancc, and may still be perused with profit, 
though the treatise which gave occasion to it has 
long sunk into oblivion. The notorious Lauder was 
aLo a member, who, whatever may be atlinned of 
his morals, was undoubtedly a good linguist^ which 
even his absurd and wicked attempt to prove iAiU 

a 

« 

Chjilmen* Life of Ruddiman, p* S3. 
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tan gmhjr of plagimrim suffiteieiltly diewed.* TiMe 

aud others were speedily joined by Mr Home, af- 
terwards Lord Kaiqes, who was not ts yet called to 
Ae bar; but feeling the effects of having neglected 
the cuUiyation of classical learning, lie began about 
this time to study, with his accustomed ardoury those 
ancient momiments of elsgast coilipositioik Mt 
Archibald Murray, Mr James Cochran, and some 
other members of the JFaculty of Advocates, together « 
with Mr George Wishart, afterwards one of the 
miuisters of Edinburgh, considered theoiselves as 
honoured by being admitted as memben. 

Whether Mi Ker was cue of the original fottfideTB, 
I think may be doubted; but, upon his retura to 
Edinburgh ia 1734, be joined his old assodates, and 
became a very active ui^mber« This is the more 
singular^ as his chief opponent m obtaining the pro- 
fessorriilp ef humanity was Laude»% who stood a . 
candidate for the oiiice, ' having taught the clasa 

during the term of Mr Watt's sicknessi of which lie 

♦ - 

^ Veiy little of Laadex's eaify history is knovm. His forgeries 
ill rpgurd to Milton afiurd juil grounds for suspecting his voiacit/ 
upon any subject* In p. 51, bowef«r, of ths Poetarum Scfifortm 
Muses Saerat, which was printed by Rtiddimafi, he informs us that 

he was nephew to the ctlcbrated Sir John Laudor of Fountainhall. 
Sir John was one of the most upright judges, anJ one of the heat 
lawyers, which this country ever produced. The library of the Fa*' 
cuUy of Advocates is more indebted to Lord Foantainhali fot hi* 
manuscript collecttoas than to any other sis^ coUccti*;* 
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died. Lauder was of a very irritable temper, wlucb 
kia own imprudeiicies and dia^pdiDtiaraU did aol 
eoBtribute to vectify. He waa in poor cireumstaiiieea^ 
and his acquaintances seem to have lookied upon 
hull as an object of compassion* It ^as undci tbo 
nflnetice of thia principle, that Sir Robert Stewart^ 
professor of natural phiio»opliy^ Messrs Ker and 
SuddimaB^ pomitted their names to be mentioDed 
ai contributors m Lander's proposals for pnnling by 
subscriptioii a Collection of Sacred Poems^*^ Thia 
work was printed in 
/ Besides 'the " Donaides," which has been already 
mentioned, Mr Ker also published, in 17^7» Cantki 
Saimoms Paraphrans Gemuta^ also verses on the 
death of Dr Pitcairn and Scott of Thirlestane, &e. 
That he was well skilled in the Latin language 
caAnot admit of a doubt ; but it does not &U to the . 
lot of every good scliolar to be al)lc to write elegant 
verses. The success of Pitcairn seems to have ex* 
cited great emulation in the breasti of the contem* 

* ^ I WW to aewible,'' n.y» Riiddiman, of the weakum and ioltf 
€»f that man, that I shunned hit company as ftr as decently I conldJ' 
-•Chalmers, p. 15^ 

The title of the work is " Poetarum Scotorurn Muja Saerai ; 
sive quatuor ^acri Codicis scripturmn, Diividis el Solomonis, Jobt 
«t Jeremiae, Foetici, per totidem Scutos, Arct» Jonslouum et Jo. . 
Kerrum, P. Adanuonum et G. Hog^nm, Latino carmine redditi. 
Qttibns ob aqpimenta similitudioem, adnectuntur .alia^ Scotorurn- 
kidenit opuicala facra^£di,n. 17S9.>»afo«r 
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porary scholars iu Scotland. Their admiration of 
him was excessive; aod the praises which they be* 
stow, turn as much upon the qualities of his heart 
as the extent of his genius. Mr Ker, in particulai , 
was on terms of the most intimate footing with the 
Doctor while he lived ; and, after his decease, seized 
every opportunity of embahi)ing his memory. Be* 
ing pretty far advanced in life before he was elected 
professor of Iiumanity, he only enjoyed the office tor 
seven years. He died in November 174 1, much 
rq^tted by his numerous friends^ but espedally by 
his pupils. 
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JOr fFUSam JVuhart^ teeundiUf i^^ohUed Prbic^at^ 
Dr* Akxoinder H^dfit€t—Mr Erskme^ Prt^mrqf 
Scots Law — Dr Patrick Cummiag^ Church His* 

t 

In consequence of the dfcath of Principal James 
Sfl&itlH who had hdd his office for only three yeab^ 
die patroiis discovered the greatest solicitudie to proi 
vide a man of Uleots as a sliccesito. Mr Smith had 
been admitted one of die mitiUters of die city pte^ 
viousiy to his liaviug any cotinexion with theunirer- 
eity. It has been already suted, that he taught 
divbity fiir one session ; add the tem of his admi* 
aistratloa as bead oi the college was so Extremely 
shorty that neither bis oolkagites nor the public had 
sufficient time to form a just opinion concerning him 
in that character* Thgr were exceedingly fortunate 
in the eboioe diey made* They unanimously elects 
cd Dr William Wishart, at that time minister of a 
dissenting congregation in I/>ndon* tiis father, of 
die same namc^ had presided over the university of 
J^inburgh for nearly sixteen years ; and| though not 
VoulU V 
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•qtial to llfin as an elegant scholar^ or as ft iban or 

extensive information, yet discharged the duties of 
that honourable situation with great credit, and was 
much esteemed as one of the ministers of Edinburgh. 
The .person whom they now pitciied upon was the soa 
of their oid friend^ and h»A xocemd bis education 
among them. 

Dr William Wishart, secufidus, was born towards 
the end of t)i« sevent^th cenfeury. He received hisi. 
education, at the public schools, and afterwards at 
the university, of Edinburgh* Being early destined 
fior the ehureh^ he wa% when a very young man^ 
licensed to preach the gospel, by the presbytery oF 
Sdinbui^b^ about the year 17 i& The Mdgiatratefr 
ef Edin^rgh, at that time^ heiog convinced that tb»r 
|iiaces for public worship were inad^uate to accom-* 
i^odate tiie population of tha oity, fitted upiahai^ 
belonging to the corporation of skinners^, and opened 
it as a chapel. Here^ as^ be informs us himsei^.he 
pleached ft>r three yearn sfeatedlji^ In 17M» he ac^ 
cepted of an invitation to become one of the minis- 
ters of Glasgow. He ikst ofiiciatfid in wha^ waa> 
called the Wynd €l^ch| which waa tfarovm down^ 
long ago, and was afterwards admitted minister of 
the. Tron Ghiurob* Being strongly, solioited . to ao* 
cepi of a 'Call from a dissenting congregation iiv 
Loudoni. be coniphedy and was first minister of the 
Oid Jewry, and then al Founders HulL When hr 
left London, and repaired to Scotland, he brought 
atos^ wUh.iuw. the most angle r€cominfndatioa» 
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ftma Dr h$9C WztUp Mr Josiali Bayea^ th Ilmt% 

Mr Moses Lowman, and Mr Calamy.^ 

The election took place upon the lOtb November 
1796; •od yet it is smgular that he was not install* 
. ed in bis office till the tid of November of the sub* 
sequent yeant No reason whatever is .akagned for 
this delay. Nay, he does not even appear to have 
accepted of the offer made to him till November 
1757* The. reason of his not becoming one of the 
ministers of Edinburgh at the same time that he was 
elected principal, was an accusation of heresy ; and 
the presbytery of Edinburgh would not sustain the 
call. The accusations were very far from being sub* 
atantiatedy and, even though they had been proved^ 
were of a very trifling nature. A very candid and 
excellent judge, the late Dr Erskiiie, observes, " that 
the Doctor was unjustly accused of heresy, for mun* 
taining that true religion is influenced by higher 
motives than sclf-love."J The prosecution, liowever, 
was carried on with great virulence through the in* 
ferior courts ; but the general assembly vindicated Dr 
Wishart. There can be little doubt of his having 
bad the promise of the first vacancy ; but an open** 
ing did pot occur till January 1739, when " the 

a These are still ia the possession of his gnndaon, Patrick Wishart^ 

f Couitc* Re^lt of lilMMe dstefc 
X Erskioe's SermoDS, voL i. p. 270. 

US 
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presbytery agreed to Principal Wishart*s settlement 
in the New Grey Friars Church." * 

The person who was inducted into Edinburgh in 
1737, when, according to the usual practice of the 
patfonst it ought to have been Dr Wishart, was the 
celebrated Dr Alexander Webster, who, Without being 
pieseoted first to a single charge, according to esta- 
blished practice, was at once translated from Cul* 
ross to the collegiate charge of the Tolbooth Church, 
^liiough this was considered in those days as a great 
innovation, yet it can be satis&ctorily explained. 
By this arrangement, he became the innnediate suc- 
cessor of his father, Mr James Webster, who for 
thirty years had been pastor of that church. He 
liad loltg been the idol of his bearers ; and what* 
ever opinion he delivered upon any subject was 
oracular, and instantly acquiesced in by them. They 
had been so much accustomed to a particular style 
of preaching, to the selection of certain doctrines, 
and those, too, treated a£ter. a certain fashion, that 
to have presented Dr Wisbart to them, who confined 
himself much more to moral illustration, would have 
produced a rebellion, and rendered both purties Very 
uncomfortable. The patrons, therefore, to pacify the 
congregation, consulted their prejudices^ presented 
the son of th^ir late mmister, who possessed very 
popular talents, and preached the doctrines of CaU 
vinisni| though he was not a Supralapsarian as his 

* Scots Magazine, voL i. p. 4^* 
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father niras* Dr Wisbart war in the meantime pre- 
vailed on to delay urging for a little what bis pre* 
decessor bad daioied as a right* 

No sooner had Dr Wishart entered upon Ins office 
as principal, than, he? immediately commenced an 
inquiry into the state of the college. In oonsequence 
of the shortness of the time for which his two prede- 
cessors had held the^office, together with the bad state 
of their health, different departments of thehustneisof 
the university had run into disorder ; and tills was par- 
ticularly the case . with the library. He got a new 
set of regulatimis drawn up, in order to correct the 
abuses which had crept in« books were lent 
oat of the library ; but it was agreed that it should 
be open six hours in summer, and four in winter. 
Puring the fonneri it was to. be kept open from 
seven to nine, and ten to twelve and in the after- 
noon from four to six. The libiarian was to attend 
regularly at these bourse and any student at tlie 
university had the liberty of consulting whatever 
books he chose, provided that he entered his name 
in an album kept by the librarian. On examining 
this register, which was only kept for a fewj years, 
the only persons who appear to have made great use 
of this privilege, and whom I knew, were Dr 
William Cullen and Dr Hugh Blair, two very singular 
exceptions. i3ut e;ven this circufnstance demonstrates 
how early a passion for study had sieized tbes^ two 
eminent men, who were afterwards destined to sli^d 
^uch lustre llpQ^ the university of Edinburgh*. 
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From the foundation of the college^ the duty of 
file, principal consisted in faaviag the getieral dnirge 
of the whole society ; in taking an ncconnt the 

proficiency of the students pf the languages and 
philosophy ; ptesiding at all iiDiversity meetings> pubv 

•lie examinations, trials for degrees, and conferring 
all degrees. Besides, it was the custom for htm, 
|M>th as principal and primarua professor of divinity, 
occasionally to deliver public orations in the conir 
mon h^l upon any literary, phiiosopliical, or theo» 
logical subject which he deemed proper. These 
were attended by the professors in their gowns, and 
the great body pf (he students. This practice had 
never been altogether aliandoned ; but D|r Wishart 
revived it, by agstaibling the whole university much 
nK>re frequently for this spe^fic purpose than bad 
been done fbr a good many years. Though it wa$ 
^jompktely within iiis province, yet none of his pre- 
decessors had attempted to take a minute inspect; 
tion of the progress either of the theological or me- 
dical students. The exercise of this function was 
considered to be unnecessaly, or at lea^t invidious, 
considering the age and standing of these students ; 
and, perhaps, to render such a duty of any real use 
to those for whom it was intended, was totally im* 
practicable. He was most laborious in taking fre- 
quent opportunities of yisiting the junior classesj^ 
and of being present when they^ere examined by 
the different professors. An excellent classical 
^cbolar himself^ he took great pleasure in pbserving 
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the progress of his young friends ; he encouraged and 
stimulated them to greater exertion ; and, by evei^ 
tnotive which he could devise, excited them to the 
study of ihose admirable models which the aacieuts 
have transmitted to us. But the Doctor's enlarged 
views were not alone confined to the cultivation of 
tiie learned languages. He was intimately acquaint* 
ed with the ancient as well as modern moralists ; 
and the natural bent of his studies, as well as his 
genius, led him to cherish in the breasts of such 
young men, as be )MTceived to be possessed both of 
application and talents, an increasing desire to add 
to tiieir stock q£ knowledge* When any discourses 
or orations were to be delivered, he regularly honour- 
ed the meeting with his presence, listened to the 
juvenile essays with' the most marked attention and 

patience, and criticised them with the most unaffect- 
ed candour. Such young men as were distinguished 
for their good dispositions, and gave tokens of genhis, 
became the peculiar objects of his regard. This pa- 
ternal care was not only extended to tliem during 
the term of their attendance at college, but was also 
testitied upon every future occasioo, wiienever ht 
bad an opportunity of rendering them any service. 
By the prudence and propriety of his conduct, as the 
liead of the university, he gained the e&teem and af* 
fection of alL 

Dr Wishart was not only intimately acquainted 
with the classics, but his knowledge ot the writings 
of those modem authors who afe distinguished for 
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the purity of ftheir Latin stylei was very extcnsivek 
Among tbcse^ the cdt^jM^ diaipgae of the amkbl« 
but unfortunate Florence Wilson, or Volus€iius, De 
Jnimi 7rif»^j/i//f/f/^ was mv^h admired by him, as it 
baa been by every lover of the Socratlc scUool» a^d 
elegant latinity, who has perused it. The Doctor, 
when residing in J(iOndoi^ had formed an intimacy 
with most of the literary characters la the veiropolisp 

Among others, he seenii* to have been in habits of 
the most unresf r?^d ffiend^hip with ^r J[ohn Ward^ 
one of the professors of Qresham College, and author 
of a treatise ou pratory. When the Priiicij>a.l had) 
determined to repny t F^temtff Dr Y^ar^ prefixed ^ 
letter to the edition, in which he modestly, bul with 
great justice, describes Dr Wisbart's character and 
zeal for the improvement of tl)e students under his 
care. In 1743| he also published j^rnestiV Preface 
to his edition of Ciccra 

I>r Wishart'^ zeal to promote the cause Cjjf litera* 
ture was not confined within tlie walls of bis college. 
He was ever read^ to joip in tl^e mpst hearty co- , 
operation w^th those who cultivated letters^ Qlai^sU 
cal learning \va$ then taught in the schools and uni* 
verities with considerable success; but little atteu* 
.tipn ^ad be^n pai^ by the Scotish li(er(fii to tbe cul"> 
tivalion of a goojd English style. From the time o)F 
the accession of James to the throue of En^landj^ 
Scotish authors had avpwedly proposed to imi- 
tate tliLir more ioutliern neighbours in their Ian* 
gua^i^^ but ^lany ^causes con9uxred to prevent. tlii| 
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from taking full effect for more than a century. The 
nation, during the whole of that periodj was convulr 
ned by internal comnotionsi and the public mind so 
distracted, that little leisure was alforded for such 
}imd of studies. After the union, howeveri and when 
the miDds of tneQ had time to recover from the agi* 
tation of tlie rebellion of 1715, the examples which 
had been giveq iq Eoglaad began to exercise their 
attention^ and become the objects of their imitation* 
Associations of literary men began to be formed for 
this express purpose whose mutual intercourse sti* 
mulated each other. One of the earliest institutions 
of this i^ind was " the Raukenian Club," so called 
from the name of the tavern-keeper in whose house 
they assembled. The gentlemen who composed it* 
$pent their hours of meeting in literary conversation, 
inaking critical remarks on any new works of merit 
that were published ; or on the style, sentiment^ or 
inanneri of authors of established reputation. One of 
their number was appointed to deliver an essay upon 
some prescribed subject at each meeting ; concern* 
ing the n^erits of whiqh| every member was request- 
ed to gtye his opini<wi« P,r Wishart was a very 
active member of this society ; apd several of his 
colleague^ united with lum in promoting the laud^ 
4ble object which tliey had in view,— -tbeir own 
mutual improvement, t^«cse wer^ Messrsi 

* A of tbcir TMvm h inaerted by fhfi. litti^ tot^ lioodhoiMtee. 
la his^Iife of Lord Kames^ vol. i. Append. No. ^ 
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Macky, M^Lnmin, Stevenson, and Sir John Pringlc, 
all of whom have been nientioDed io the course 
of this history. This ** ckb" was formerf so early 
as 1716 1 and it continued to assemble for nearly fifty 
years. The Principal was no less eminent as a 
preacher than as an elegant scholar. The style and 
method of discourses fmm the pulpit in those days 
are well known. The early reformem found it ne« 
cessary, in selfdefence^ to publish to the world the 
views they had espoused concerning the speculative 
doctrines of the gospel ; and, in particular, to explaia 
and confirm their sentiments respecting the points 
of dispute that existed between them and the Churcii 
of Rome. When they had otice taken their ground^ 
they were excluded from having it in their power 
ever after to retreat. The most nice and intricate 
questions in theology were defined^ and the precise 
boundaries between truth and error were ascertain* 
ed, with ail the logical precision of which the com- 
pilers were capable^ in order to anticipate the objec- 
lions of the abettors of the Church of Home. This 
manifesto^ as it may be called^ was originally in- 
tended as a simple exhibition of the opinions they 
held ; but they were not aware that they had thus 
forged tetters for themselves and their posterity, from 
which even the wisdom of ages coutd not enable 
them to escape. All the national reformed churches, 
in due time^ eagerly followed their example. Scot- 
land, among the rest; had its eonfesrnn^ as ft was . 
called, and which, as the word intimates, contained 
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an exposition of the opinions maintiained by its iu- 
faabitants. During that extraordinary period of 
British history, the time df the dvil irars, an as« 
sembly was convoked at Westminster, and deputies 
were sent from the Church of Scotland to assist in 
their deliberations. They compiled a system, chawii 
up with more ability and address than any other 
confession in use among the reformed. After the 
revolution of 1688, tlie doctrines of this book were 
confirmed by act of parliament, and- the treatise 
itself established as a test of orthodoxv in Scotland. 
The theory of rehgion, whether true or false, as well 
as of any art or science, is much more susceptible of 
definition than the practice ; or, in the language of 
theologians, the speculative doctrines of tUe gospel 
are much more easily arranged into a system than 
its iiioi al precepts. Of course, it is much more easy 
to harangue an audience upon abstruse metaphysical 
questions in divinity, than to explain and enforce 
the practice of christian duties, by motives derived 
from truths which the Scriptures have revealed. 

The popular preachers in Scotland at the time that 
Dr Wishart began his ministry, chiefly discussed in 
public some part of the system, taking a doctrine, 
upon the explanation and corroboration of which 
they entered with all the tbrniaiity of a theological 
professor. A very great proportion of them taade it 
a point to lecture through the Assembly's Larger 
Catechism ; but, if they did not attempt this for- 
fuidajble enterpriz^ they< substituted the Shorter 
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Catechism in its stead. Another class dealt enttreljr 
in alkgory ; and the more far-fetched the points of 
teteoiblance or diffeience were^ the common people 
went away tiie more pleased* In short, in whatever 
shape they deli veied themielvesy it vaa made to com- 
prehend a complete system of divinity. They began 
with the diving decrees, and e^ded with tlie day 
of jadgment 

•Dr Wishart was among the firsts if not the very 
firsti in Scotlandi who pursued a very different course 
as a minister of the gospel. Possossed of a good 
taste in composition, an accurate judgment, an ex« 
cclient fund ot natm;al sense, and thoroughly mas^ 
ter of his sabjeet ois 9, dii^me, he detetmined to trace 

out a path opposite to that of most of his brethren. 
Whilst avoided the vulgarities and technical 
phraseology vhich disfigured the sermons of the ges 
nerality, lu; determined to combine as much plain-^ 
nessy eleg^ncfy ^nd useful illustration, in his dia-. 
courses, as he possibly could ; and all these he at^ 
tained in a high degree. He was at tlie same time 
distinguished! says tb^ late excellent I>r Erskine, 
for ** depth of thought, originality of geniuSp and 
the art of gaining attention to the most common 
and necessary subjects^ by new^ re^ections^ illustra* 
tions, and arrangements.** 

This valuable member of society died on t.he 12th 
May 17^3. 

Mr Alexander Bain, professor of Scots law, hav^ 

ing di^d abgu^ th^ beginning of ^37, the p^trons^ 
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gave mtimation to the Faculty of Advocates, who 
presented two persons for tlietr choice. Tliese were 
Mr John Ertkine and Mr James Balfonr, advdcates. 
They preferred the former to the office. This mode 
of election was settled by act of parliament, and 
the salary, which was L.100 sterling, was, by the 
same act, Qth of George 1. payable out of a duty of 
two pennies Scots upon every pint of ale and beer 
sold in the city of Edinburgh. A grant df this kind 
lias from time to time been made to the magistrates 
of the city since iht revolution of 1688. 

Mr Erskine entered upon the duties of his pnhi ' 
fessorship with great ardour; and his lectures excit* 
ed such interest, that many more studentsr repaired 
to his class than formerly. The text-book that 
used for several years was M'Kenzie's Institutkkip 
which had also been employed by his predecessor* 
He afterwards^ however, published one of his own, 
some tiirx about 17i^ ; and found it ouich more agree* 
able to himself, and beneficial to his pupils, to adopt 
an arrangtmeut which he conceived to be more na- 
tural, and that permitted him to pursue the train of 
bb own reflections* After having taught Soots law 
with great reputation for twenty-eight years, he re- 
signed lus professorship in 176i| and spent the re- 
mainder of his life in composing his system of Scots 
law ; which, however, was not published till after, 
bis death) in 1773» It is still conskleicd as a stan- 
dard book of the law of Scotland. 

Mr Erskine was father to the late and never-to*' 
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bcwforgotten Dr Jobn Erricine, one of tbe Bmistm of 

Edinburgli, whose literary acquirements were of the 
yery firat order. Natnralty possessed of an inquisitive 
turn of mind, ardent in the pursuit of knowledge, 
he spent a long life in gratitying this passion* But 
his good sense, united with tbe strong impressions of 
religion which he had received at a very early period, 
bad taught him thati as a minister of the gospel, he 
ought not to lay up his talent in a napkin." But 
great intelkctiKil endowiiitnts were not the only 
distinguishing features in Dr Erskine s character : 
He was candid, open, and ingenuous. His tone of 
thinking was truly liberal ; and perhaps no eminent 
roan ever, passed through life with less reproach, 
even from enemies, who were iar from being genei* 
roos. The fiieiidsiiip whicii existed between him and 
Principal Robertson, and which he himself has so 
well pourtrayed, will long remain as a rare instance 
of the expression of genuine feeling. 

The manner in which the first professor of church 
history was appointed has been already explained ; 
and that, from some political reason, now forgotten, 
the Towo«couocil were never consulted upon the 

subject. After several ineffectual efforts to compel 
him.to produce his cooimission, the matter was Com* 
fmmised. It is impossible;, however, to state all the 
particnlars of this transaction, because (whether 
Ihioagfa dea^n or ioadi'ertency I know not) there 
)s no further notice taken of it in tbe records. When 
Mr Crauford died, in 1737i the King presented Dr 
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Patrick. Cuimiiing^ who im indiicM to. bb office 

exactly after the same manner as the other r^m$ 
proiessors are at thU. day. The commissum irom 
the King is pwsenlcd to tbe Town^oncily and 

•is received by them; but it is alw-ays under 
protestt^ that tho Town«couocil| a» patroos o§ the 
vniyersity, aliall suffer no injury theteby. The 
person presented is installed in his otiice, and 
tntroffaiced to the Senatus Acadtmiciu by the 
coUege bailie^ and is henceforth recof ntml as a 
member of the university* The misunderstanding 
which existed between the crown and the patrons 
at the time of the foundation of this professorship, 
together with the gross ignorance of the agents of 
government respecting the constitution of the col* 
lege, has ever since rendered the terms of the com- 
mission to he in direct opposition to what had been 
established from its foundation* He is expressly 
styled " second professor of divinity and ecclesiasti. 
cat history*" Now, the principal is er ofich pri» 
warms ; and he whose business it is to teach divinity^ 
must» in a consistency with common sense, be con* 
sidered a second professor, independently of his office 
having existed tor more than a century before the 
other. So that the professor of ecclesiastical his* 
toryi if the constitution of the university is to be 
regarded, is only third professor of divinity. The 
mistake at first arose from^ the ignorance of the per* 
son who first drew out the commission ; and is of it^ 
seit not a matter of much consequence* 
Dr Cumming gave lectures upon Jc^ Aiphimu 
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was a Diau of very extensive critical knowledge and 
hid good talents for buiincaa. He conaequoitiy 
took an active part in the business of the asseiiibly, 
of which he was three times moderator. As a 
pfiescher» be is ffepvesented as bein^ ec[nidAed by few 
•* in an easy, fluent, neat, and elegant style." He 
resigned the chair, on the 18th June 176i2, in iavour 
of his son Robect, who ne?ert as far as I knoWf d^^^ 
Uvered any kcture^ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

i>r Charla Abtm^ . Prqjfoitn^ Botany oni MoMia 

Mtdka — Dr Robert Morison — Dr Fatrich Bkir 
— Mr Robert Smith, Professor of Midwifery — Mr 
Bohert Hmfdr^ tf GreA—Mr George Stemrtt 

Humanity — Dr John Stewart, of Natural Philoso^ 
phy—Mr WilUam Cieghorn^ Moral PMbsophy-^ 
Dr Francii JSutckem^ 

Soif B notice has b^ti already taken of Dr Charles 

Alston.* At what time he was appointed kings 
botanist for Scotland I do not know ; but it must 
have been at an early period^ and long before the 
3 1 St March 3 738, when he was elected professor of 
medicine and botany in the university of Edinburgh* 
He obtained the appointment of being king's bota* 
nist through the Duke of Hamilton, who is herita* 
ble keeper of the Palace of Uol^roodhpus^ to which 
this garden was aitaebM* The two offices were 
perfectly distinct from one another, and seem to 
bave been both held by Mr Sutherlandi upon whose 
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death, it is more thou probable^ Dr Alstoa'succeo^ 

ed. The one was quite compatible with the other, 
the king!s botanist being a sinecure. He was a 
native of Lanartcshire; andy at an early period of Ufe, 
was patronized by the Duchess of Hamilton, who- 
wished him to study the law» ai the roost likely 
means by whieh he could obtain an estaUishment 
in the world, and put it in her power to serve hini«. 
Her floUcitationsi bovwer, were nnavailing. Whether 
this proceeded from a rooted dislike to the profession 
of the law>, i^ not known. He had probably secretly 
cheriahed ajB' attechment to the- study of medkiiie» 
which he bad not the courage publicly to declare 
to her Gcace* Be that as it may, he spent all hisi^^ 
youth, and a very considerable share of the best part of 
bis manhood, about Hamilton Palace. He was born 
in I6d9 ; and it was not till 1716 that he gave hinw 
self up entirely to- the study of botany and medicine. 
Having taken his determination, he set out for 
Ixyden, at the eompafati vely advanced age of thirty>» 
three ; -and prosecuted his studies with the most perw 
severing industry, W hiist attending the lectures of 
the illustrious Boerh^av^ he had tlie good fortune 
to meet at the same university sever^ of lii^ country- 
meoy eagerly engsged in the same pursuits, and wiio-^ 
afterwards made a most distinguished figure as prac* 

titioners and professors of medicine in their native 
country* These young men had caught the spirit 
of their master ; and vied with each other in zealously 
prosecuting the study of medicine. Though Mc 
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4utoii was coBsiderabiy older than any of them^ jel 
the tntimacy ii^hich he formed with young liieR of 
genius at that seminary, contributed much to ex- 
tend his knowledge of physic ; and the broad basis 
upon which this friendship was founded, became the 
source of the most pleasing recollections dunug the 
whole coarse of his life. Having taken his degree 
of doctor of physic, he returned to his native country, 
and commenced practising as a physician in £din-> 
burgh. He appears to have cultivated bptany long 
before he went to Lcyden ; but the prelections of 
Boerhaave ri vetted more tirmly his predilection 
for this elegant and delightful study. . Notwith- 
standing of his residence abroad, he still retained his 
office of being king's bptauist in Scotland; and^. 
Consequently, made it hid study to procure as many 
seeds of rare plants as possibly could. ' Botany 
Was at this time more cultivated in Holland than in . 
any other country of Europe. Indeed^ medical 
science in general flourished in Holland ; for there 
Was no branch of medical study which the fostering 
care of Boerhaave did not improve. His public 
garden contained a store of plants uukuosva in this 
country; and though it must be confessed that, 
during the greater part of the time that Mr Suther- 
land was professor of botany, care was taken to 
extend the coUectioui and cultivate diligently such 
plants as could be obtained; yet, partly in con* 
• sequence of his studies taking a totally different 
direction^ bujt chie% through the infirmities of old 
age, little attention had been paid^ the botanical 
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gardens. The curators at Leydeii shewed Dr Alston 
every iudulgeacei treated hina ia the most liberal 
manner^ and supplied him with what they oould 
spare, and he stood in need of. 

Upon bia arrival in Scotland, he was elated with 
the prospect of the great improvemeiits which he 
should be enabled to introduce in the cultivation of 
plants, both considered as an elegant amusement 
and as famishing officinal plants which were em* 
ployed in llie materia medica» That he gave in* 
stnictions at this time in botany in the king's garden 
at Hoiyroodfaonse^ in 1720, as is affirmed, seems to 
be very probable. But these botanical lessons had 
no connexion whatever with . the university, for Mr 
Preston held the office of professor of botany for 
many years after that period ; and I entertain little 
doubt that it was Preston who was the cause of sd 
long time having elapsed before Dr Alston was ap- 
pointed a professor in the university. Preston was 
now in extreme old age ; had been long unable to 
give any lessons on botany, and the Edinburgh medi-* 
cal school still required the addition of lectures 
iqion that subject, as well as on the materia medka^ 
before it could be considered as in any degree com- 
plete. This h£ui been long observed by the patrons; 
but, in consequence of the intervention of some ol>> 
blade or another, effectual means were never taken 
to correct it. At last, in 1738, The council, 
considering tha(^ were a professor of medicine and 
botany elected and installed iu the city's college, it 
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Would in a great n easuie contribute to the advance- 
ment of learning, as well as to the interest and benefit 
of the city; and that it is necessary to make choice 
of a pcr^,ou who is well qualified to discharge the 
duties of such ; they^ thereforci appoint Dr Charles 
Alstooy** kc* * This was in the month of March, 
He commenced his fu st course of botany in tlie sub- 
sequent May; and the materia medka in Novem« 
bcr ; and» during the twenty-two years that he was 
a professor, regularly delivered two courses^ one on 
each of these subjects^ every year. 

Dr Alston was exceedingly laborious in the dis- 
charge of his public duty as a professor ; and dis- 
covered the greatest ansuety to aftbrd to the students 
all the facilities in his power to aid them in their 
progress. The late celebrated Dr Foth^rgiU, who 
bad been his pupil^ bears ample testimony to the 
assiduity of his old master ; and describes in glowing 
language the benefit which those who attended him 
had the means of reapingi-^his caution in specula* 
tion, and how laborious he was in experiment, f 
. As soon as be was advanced to be a professor, he 
began to devise means by which he might render hit 
lectures more interesting and nseiful to the students, 
for this purpose, in less than two years, he published 
an index of the plants, especially the officinal plants 
demonstrated to students in the Edinburgh medical 

• Comic Be gist. ap. aim* 

i Fothef2^1's Ess. on tke Cliaracter of Dr Russell. 
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garden. This was evidently intended as a text^book \ 
iind, in order to be successfully taught, there is bO( 
science which more requires the assistance of one. 
The names of the plants are of foreign derivation^ 
iirhich, though no obstacle- to some^ yet, to' the 
generality, present formidable difSoulties. Such aa 
index also aids the memory greatly ; and its good 
clFects are most sensibly felt at this day : Bnt it 
must have been much more indispensible when Dr 
Alston published* The works of Linnaetis were 

hardly known even to tlic learned : and his method 
and doctrines were strenuously opposed by almost 
all the philosophers who cultivated botany, and, as 
we shall find, by i)r Alston among the rest So that 
little or no methodical arrangement was regarded* 

It is a singular circumstance, and ought to be 
meniioned to the honour of Scotland, that the first 
person who ever made the attempt to reduce botany 
to a science was Dr Robert M orison, a native of 
Aberdeen, and born in 1620, He was warmly 
attached to Charles L and, as a royalist, had taken 
up arms in the cause. This rendered it expedient for 
liim to leave his native country, and repair to Paris; 
where he distinguished himself so much by his natu- 
ral knowledge, as to be recommenxled by M. Robins, 
the kings botanist, to the Duke of Ojrieans, andi 
was appointed superintendant of the Duke*s fine 
garden at Blois. Upon the death of his patron, he 
was, in 1660, advanced to be royal professor of 
^tany ; and, in 1669, botanical proibsor at QsfordJ 
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'jwliere he died, in 1683. It was his labours that 
'directed the attention of Kay and others, m Engiaad^ 
so strongly to botany. T he works of these eminent 
•men were not neglected in Scotland. Sir Robert 
^ibbald and Mr Sutherlandi witii some few associ« 
ates» were, as we faave shewn, indefatigable in the 
study of botany, and excellent practical gardeners. 
Dr Charles Preston, who succeeded tliem, was also 
-very dihgent in giving lessons on botany. It was 
in this school that Or Alston himself received his 
education. There were other Scotsmen of the same 
landing with 'himself^ and bred under the same 
master,' who at that time possessed a great taste for 
botany, and ^afterwards distinguished themselves by 
their proficiency in the science. By fat ilie most 
eminent of these was Dr Patrick Blair, 

The history of this eminent philosopher has bejen 
most unaccountably, neglected in Scotland. The 
earliest allusion tliat I have been able to discover in 
Regard to him is an advertisement in the Edinburgh 
<jazette9 for the £9th September 1701, in which he 
proposes to publisli a Alantuiuctu) ad Anatondam^ 
•or a plain and easy method of dissectnig, preparing, 
or preserving, ail the parts of the bori y of maUi either 
for public demonstration, or the satisfaction of 
private curiosity." He designates himself surgeon- 
apothecary in Dundee; and subjoins, that the work 
is now ready for the presa^ which, upon suitable 
encouragement, will shortly be published ; and that 
he had circulated printed proposals. I have not 
ibeen able to asccrtaia whether that work was ever 
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pttblisbed. The first thing that brought him into 

notice, and very early rendered his name familiar tq 
the philosophers ot^Europe, was his dissection of ^ 
female elephant, that died near Dundee^ in 1706, an 
account of which he sent to tlic Ptoyal Society of 
London; andy to this day, it contains almost the 
only acdirate anatomy of this singidar animal 
which We as yet pobsess. Through the patronage of 
Sir Hans Sloane and Dr Acbuthnot^ he appears to 
have been induced to repair to London, and attempt 
to get into practice there. He afterwards removed 
to %stpp, in Lincolnshire, where he renewed bis; ' 
botanical studies, and contributed considerably to the 
advancement of the science in Great Britain. His 
JPharmaah^ottflcgia was published at London in 
1723. We are informedi in the preface, that this 
work bad received the approbation of Dr Charles, 
Preston, his old master, and professor of botany at 
Edinburgh ; and that this cncou raided him to present 
it to bir Hans Sloane, who also approveii of it ; but 
when he offered it to t^e booksellers, their sto- 
ipachs," he informs us, " were so glutted with Mr 
Ray's botanical Latin writipgs, that nothing on that 
subject^ and in that language, would go down with 
them." It was therefore pubiishcd in Enghsh in . 
Decads* How be proceeded seen|s not to be 
ascertained** Ip the ^bsequent year, be published 

* Hallei^ words fuvt-^^ Heum excn^plar in Hedeim dewiit, e| 

tina paucioiem partem babet Seguier, at credan ibi o^qi sbra|) 

lym fiusse." — Bocrh. Metb. Stud. p. 22r» 
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his Index Materia Medka^ which resembles Dr 
Alston's treatise much more than any other on the 
subject that had then been printed in this country. 
In order to promote the study of botany among the 
students at Edinburgh, Dr Alston printed, fqr their 
use, in 17«53, an introduction to it, which he entitled^ 
fj/ro&nium Botamcum Edinburgcmc* 

Of all the subjects to which the attention of philo« 
sophers has been directed, physiology has made the 
}east progress. That a striking analogy exists be* 
tween animal and vegetable nature, is so obvious, 
as to hayc been remarkied by mankind from the 
earliest ages* All animals are divided into two sexes* 
It is, therefore, wonderful, that no attempt seems to 
have been made by the ancients to transfer similar 
«liatinptions to plants* Though they speak frequent- 
ly of male and female trees, yet it is in a very vague 
and general manner. They had no knowledge of 
t})e male and female organs of plants. The first 
person who suggested the real use of the sexual or* 
gans was Sir Thomas Millington, Savilian protes- 
spr at Oxford. The idea was cherished by Grew, 
Eay, Blair, and others ; and it forms the foundation 
of the Linnssan system. Among the early opponents 
of this system was Dr Alston ; and, in doing so, he 
acted a si^iiilar part with the greater number of the 
most eminent botaniits in Europe; It is sufficient 
to mention Sir Hans Sloane and Dillenius. linnseus 
first published his work in 1736; and these persons 
^ere too old| and too much confirmed in their early 
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prejudices^ to listen calmly to one, whose writings, 
as they coQceiTedy coafottitdcd the whole botanic 
system. Dr Alston's paper is entitled '* of the Sexes 
of Plants and forms the ninth article of the first 
volume of the Physical and Literary Essays^ whick 
wa^ published at Edinburgh in 1751. His o!)jcc- 
iions are by no means ca|)tiouS) yet, though he does 
not expressly profess it, there can be little doubt 
that it was cletsiLri^ed as an indirect thrust at the 
novel system of the great i>wedish naturalist. As 
this system is now allowed to be placed upon the 
most solid tbundatioD, ii is unnecessary to give an 
account of Dr Alston's reasoning. He contributed 
several papers also to the Medical Essays, the most 
important of which is that on opium ; and, in a 
separate pamphlet, he entered at great length into 
the properties of quick*lime and lime-water, which 
shall be noticed afterwards. 

Dr Alston died upon the SSd November 176(V ta 
the seventy-seventh year of his age. 

The nature of Mr Gibson's appointment to be 
city professor of midwifery, and the circumstances 
which accompanied it, have been mentioned already. 
Upon his death, in 1739i he was succeeded, on the 
14th December of the same year, by Mr Robert 
Smith; but the commission he received was more 
ample than that of his predecessor, bemg thereby 
constituted a member of the Scnatus Academkut. 
He was consequently the fust who was chosen 
professor of midwifery in this city's coUegie^ with 
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powtr to him to profess aad teach the ftaid art in. 
the uSd college, and within the city, Hbertiesy and 

privileges thereof, on as large an extent as it is taught 
in any city or place where this pnifession is instil* 
tuCedy or as the said Joseph Gibson did profess and 
teach the same, and with the s^une privileges and 
^m4nities which the other professors in the said 
college do enjoy, or that are known to appertain to 
a proliessor of midwifery in any other well regulated 
city or place." * The other clauses of thecommis* 
sion are exactly the same with Mr Gibson's, in re- 
gard to instructing midwives, Mr Smith held 
this professorship about seventeen years* 

Mr Colin Dnimmond, professor of Greek, of whom 
yfe have taken notice more than once, being unable 
to undergo the fatigue of teaching, the patrons ap. 
pointed Mr Robert Law (son of Mr William Law of 
£lvingstp% who had taught the moral philosophy 
class for many years) as his assistant and successor, 
upon the 26th July 1738. The university, how 
ever, enjoyed the beneht of the labours of this exf 
cellent young man for a very short time. He only 
taught for three sessions, being cut off in the prime 

life, by a rapid consumption, which set alt medi* 
^cal aid at defiance. In consequence of this melan- 
choly event, Mr Robert Hunter was preferred to the 
preek chair on 9th December 174 1. The character 
and abilities of this gentleman were well known te 
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the Town counciL The reason assigned for bis elec-> 
tioii 18, because he has taught Greek privatdy, 
with great applause, for several years."* Being a 
student of divinity, or rather^ if I mistake not, at 
thia tuae a preacher of the gospel, he had'privaitely^ 
assisted in their studies young gentlemen who at- 
tended the high'-school or university, and thus sup* 
ported himself during the term of his own college 
coarse* In process of time, upon a vacancy occur- 
ring in George Heriot's hospital, of wiiich the ma« 
gistrates and ministers of £dinburgh are the gover- 
nors, be was appointed one of the teachers of that 
institution* The manner in which he acquitted him* 
self m that situation, could not fail to be well 
Icnown to the patrons ; and, receiving their approba* 
tion, he was elected professor of the Greek language. 
He discharged the duties of this office with great 
credit for the long period of thirty-one years, when 
he felt it necessaiy to call in the aid of an assistants 
This he did in December ]77fi* He was distinguish^ 
ed for bestowing the greatest pains and labour upon 
the students^ and in taking particular care that th^ 
should be well grounded in the elements, the gene* 
rality of young men who entered the first Greek 
class possessing no previous knowledge of the lan- 
guage. His acquaintance both with Greek and 
Latin was very accurate ; and, in the course of iiis ob« 
scryations upon the authors whicti were lead, he dis^ 

* Couiic» Regist* ^ Mir. 

* 
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(Covered the most profound skill, and intimate frmu- 
liarity with all the niceties of the Isuiguage. These 
remarks were delivered in so eond^dending and 
agreeable a manner, that he was a great favourite 
with his pupils, and. universally esteemed as a most 
useful iprofinsor. 

Mr John Ker, the professor of humanltyt ^iied 
within a few days of Mr Law. There was at first 
every appearance of a very keen contest commen- 
cing between the tAvo candidates tor the chair. These 
were Mr FouUs and Mr George Stewart I know 
very Httle of the iiistory of cither. The former was 
a relation of the Foulis*s of Glasgow, in whose fa^ 
mily there existed a great deal of talent ; bnt whether 
tins person had any share of the merit which is just, 
ly connected with various editions of the Greek and 
Roman classics that issued from their press^ I can- 
not athrm with any certainty. There were several 
members of that family, who were not only excellent 

classical scholars, but also possessed an admirable 
taste in the hue arts, in paintiog, sculpture, aud sta* 
tuaiy. They even proposed to found a schoal im, 
Scotland for the cultivatioa of the fine arts ; and ma- 
terially injured their private fortune by tlie at- 
tempt Mr Stewart was designed for thedmrcfa; 
but whether he ever took licence as a preacher I 
^cannot affirm. His brother, Aiexander^ was, for a 
considerable number of years, one of the ministers of 
.tlie West Church of Edinburgh. 
When these gentlemen started as candidate!^ the 
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potroDti and those public bodies who have the rig^i 

of presentation, publicly declared that he who should 
prove that he was best qualitied should be preferred* 
The utmost regard was paid to the private testimcN 
nials which they both produced of moral cliaracter, 
and of their classical attainments; but the Judges 
determined to form an opinion for themseives. It 
will be remembered, that the protessor of humanity 
is chosen by deputies from the Lords of Session, the 
Faculty of Advocates, the Writers to the Signet, and 
the Town-council of Edinburgh. Tiie Lords ap^ 
pointed, as their commissioners, Andrew Fletcher of 
Milton, Lord Justice-Clerk, and Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
Lord Minto; the Advocates, their Dean of Facul* 
ty, J. Graham, Esquire, who was afterwards Lord 
Easdale; the Writers to the Signet, A. M'Millan, 
Esquire^ Depute Keeper of the Signet ; and thci 
Magistrates of Edinburgh, Bailie Sandilands and 
Deacon Boswell. A committee from the university 
and the clergy of the city are always invited to be 
present on such occasions, tliough they have no votei 
Notwithstanding the keenness with which both 
candidates had carried on the canvass^ when tlief 
electors and the judges had assembled in one of the 
apartments of the Advocates Library, to decide up< 
on the business, the two candidates, who were in 
an anti^chamber, waiting to be called, agreed to 
transmit a message to the electors, stating, that each 
believed the other to be qualified ; and that they were 
rather incimed to refer it to then: own choice^ with- 
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putting them to any additioiial trott'ble, Aftee 
some ckliberation, this was agreed to; and the coohv 
parative trial did not: pfocecd; Hm- eommiasioom 
firom the £ord9 of Seavion and the Town-conncfil 
voted for Mr Stewart; the Dean of Faculty and De* 
pate Keeper p( the Signet for Mr JPoulis ; so that tho 
former was dtclared duly elected. Vk accordingljr 
entered upon the exercise of hi» oi&ce upon the Ir6ti^ 
{>ecemher )74U 

Mr Stewart is. universally allowed to liave been 
eminently skilled in the learned languages. Pqs» 
aeased of an ardent hnpetuoua temper, whatever he 

conceived, he conceived strongly ; and, in the course 
of his illustrations of the classicsp his pupils repre*). 
flttnt him to have diacovered gmt fire and anima* 
tion, and to have taken a bold and striking view 
of any subject which came under lus^^ aolice,. Uia^ 
knowledge of Romaa^ aBtiquttieawas acoufateand 
extensive ; and he omitted no opportunity of throw* 
ing light upoa suck di&cuk passages aa occurred^ 
by a reference to the maimers and customs of that 
celebrated people. Not conten-ted with giving a., 
iiaithfiil translatkia of his author, and analyzing 
grammatically the lesson, which was read, he en* 
teied thoroughly into the philosophy of the pas«^ 
afige,v if that see^ied necessary and strained every 
iierve to kindle in the minds of the youth* the same 
passionate admitation of tiie writings oC the classics 
which he himself possessed in so* eminent a degree. 
; Ithe complexion of bis mind was pretty singiiktr 
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to that of his son, the late Dr Gilbert Stewart^ M 
well known ia the literary world. He fortunately had * 
none of his gross imprudence or irregularities, 
which brought his in&tuated son to a premature 
grave, being cut off in the prime of life, when only 
Ibrty-three years of age* Professor Stewart was 
always understood to have been long engaged in 
compiling a dictionary of the Latin language ; and 
it is now many years since I recollect some of his 

most intimate friends givino^ out, that what pre- 
vented him from going to press, was a new edition 
ofAtnsworth which had just been published. Be 
that as it may, the public liave never been favoured 
with it ; and, after a good deal of inquiry, I have 
not been able to learii in whose hands the mamN 
script now remains. He died at a liouse he had 
long possessed near, to Musselburgh, upon the 18th 
June 1793, having been a member of the univeiiity 
of Edinburgh for fifty- two years. 

Sir Robert Stewart had been desircius for some 
time to have his son joined with him in the profes- 
sorship of natural philosophy. This was at last ef- 
fected, upon the lst*September 1742. It Was, how- 
ever, attended with considerable difficulty. The 
patrons were unwilling that profeteorships should b^ 
considered as hereditary in any family ; and had 
very properly resolved, that the only qualification 
to which they would pay any r^rd, should be the 
ability of the candidate to perform the duties of the 
office. The views of his son, John btewart^ ha4 
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teen directed to medicine; and he either then was 
a doctor of physic, or was admitted to that degree a 
short time after^ for we soon find him a fellow of the 
Edinburgh Royal College of Physicians, and prac- 
tising physic in that dty. 

The most distant hint was nerer given, as far as I 
know, from which it could be infeirccl that the 
patiDns entertained some secret suspicion that he 
was not properly qualified to teach natural philoso* 
phy. They determined, nevertheless, to proceed in 
the most regular and cautious manner. They ap* 
pointed a' committee to examine him in their own 
presence, and in that of the city ministers. The 
committee w^cre satisfied ; and, the avuamentum of the 
clergy being also taken, he was elected conjunct pro* 
fessor of natural philosophy with liis father. 

The Medical Society of Edinburgh, which began 
to^ hold their meetings in 1731, had published 
six volumes of their transactions, which wire very 
favourably received by the public Indeed, it is 
to this day considered as a standard work. It not 
only contributed to improve the mode of practice in 
surgery and medicine, but its publication was one of 
the chief causes of extending the fame of the unl- 
versity as an admirable medical sc1k)o1« In conse- 
quence of which, many foreigners repaired to £din« 
liurgh , and Li itish subjects, instead uf going abroad, 
gave ' tiie preference to the schools of their native 
country. 

The celebrated !M'Laurin, whose ardour in the 
Vol. II, y 
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prosecution of knowledge of every kind was nerer 
surpassed^ proposed to Dr Monro^ and some other 
of his colleagues in the university, who were the lead- 
ing members in the Medical Society, that they 
should extend their plan ; and, instead of confining 
it to mc^licrne, thnt it should tMiil)race every object 
of natural science, and also include every species 
of literary discnssioUi excepting what related to 
theology, morals, and politics** This proposal was 
readily received* Many new members were incor^ 
porated into this new association, which assumed a 
new name, viz. that of The Philosophical Society in 
Edinburgh. This arrangement took place in 1739; 
and the first secretaries were Professor M'Laurin 
and Dr Plummer. The society commenced their 
labours with great spirit, continued their exertianr 
for several years, and had collected as many papers 
as would have formed a volume, and were lit ta.be 
printed. The lebellion of 1745, however, breaking 
out soon after, and the death of Mr M'Laurin, in 
whose custody the papers were, interrupted the pro- 
gress of the publication, as well as the regular meet^- 
ings of the society. Mr M*Laurins papers were 
transmitted to London upon his decease ; and, among 
the rest, the transactions of the Philosophical So- 
ciety. A great number of these were lost; and it 
was with considerable difficulty that any of them 
were recovered. 



* 4 
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* Pjfeiace to Ph^ical ati<l Literary Essays. 
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Br Stewart appears to have been an eatly mem* 
l>er of this society, and contributed one paper, which 
be entitled, Some Remarks on tl^Laws of Motioa, 
and the Inertia of Matter.** That extraordinary 
man, Lord Karnes^ bad joined these phiiusophers ; and 
though his studies in general had little relation to 
physical science, yet the natural activity of his minfl 
led bim to speculate upon the laws of motion, and 
present his thoughts to the society. The discussion 
is altogether metaphysical ; and is much more in- 
genious than fiK>lid* It was the means, however, of 
calling , the. attention of several of the members to 
•the suhject, aad, among the rest, Dr Stewart. His 
paper, contains. a very good specimen of bis abilities, 
aad acquaintance with the writings of others apo{i 
that question ; but it would be improper to attempt an 
.abridgment of it in this place. He died upon the 
Wth May 1759. 

We formerly mentioned, that Dr Pringle trans* 
' initteid to the patrons .a letter, containing - the resig- 
nation of his oflice as professor of moral philosophy, 
upon 27th March 174.5. The class had been taught 
for three years by Mr William Cieghorn, A. M. who, 
though only twenty-five years of age when he first 
undertook the task, had acquitted himself much to 
the satisfaction of all parties. The patrons immedi- 
ately resolved, that as the session was drawing to a 
elosG^ be should continue to teach th& cla$s, that 
the students may have no cause for complaint; and 

Y 2 • 
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that, ia the meantime the council may bxve under 
their consideration the supph'ing the said officd 
with an able and wtii qualiued person.''* iiow they 
did not at this time offer it to Mr Clegbom, I know 
not : for, upon 3d of April, a presentation to the pro^ 
fes&orship was trausmitted to tlie celebrated Dr 
Francis Hutcheson of Glasgow; This eminent phi- 
losopher u a>> at lhat time in the zenith of his repu- 
tation. The popularity and eloquence of his lec- 
tures had contributed materially to the prosperity 
of Glasgow as a semhiary of education ; and not only 
his colleagues^ but the city itselfy considered him as 
its chief ornament His fkther was a dissenting 
presbyterian clergyman in the north of Ireland ; and 
he was born upon the 8th August lG9^ Being early 
destined for a clergyman, he was sent to the univer- 
sity of GlasgoWr f lie afterwards obtained a church 
in Dublin ; and opened a private academy, for the 
purpose of instructing young gentlemen in the lan- 
guages and philosophy. While engaged in this la« 

• Counc. Regi5t. an» 

f Vid, Dr LtechmaQ s Life of Dr Hutcheson^ prefixed to tbe Sj^ 
, lem of Moral Phiioeopby. Tbbwas a ptetbuinous work, it was 
pobUthed by bb son^ a doctor of physic» in two voliiiMB4lo»iii' 
17^^ Dr Hutcbem^ in bis lifetimey bad publisbed in Lstina 
fcbort introduction to moral philosophy, containing the elements of 
ethic* and ihc law of nature. He translated this work himself in- 
to English i and it also was published a very short tune after his 
death* 
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borioBS occupatioii, he published his Inquiry into 

the Nature of Beauty, which soon attracted the at- 
tention of the public. Upon the death of the ex« 
cellent Mr fiershom Carmichaely in 179df the College, 
of Glasgow, who were well aware of his talents and 
acquirements, preferred their old ^ 
east chair; 

When Dr Hutcheson received official information 
of his being elected professor of moral philosophy in 
the university of Edinburgh, he returned an immedi- 
are answer to the patrons, declining- in the most po- 
lite manner the acceptance of their very flattering 
offer. He informed them, that be had h^afd, pre- 
viously to the receipt of their letter, what were the 
intentions of bis weilwishers in Edinburgh i but that^ 
from the first, his determination had been taken to 
remain wliere he was. He nicntioned also, that, at 
bis time of life, he considered the measiire which 
was proposed as altogether tiuadviseablf^ JXt Hut<r 
cheson was not an old man when he wrote this let* 
ter ; he was only in his fifty»$rst year ; but be felt the 
infirmi ties of premature old age even then, and died 
in 1747. 

Though the patrons bad lost no time in electing 
Dr Hutcheson, as being probably what had been re- 
solved on for several years, they were not precipi- 
tate in* appointing another. Afr Cleghorn, who bad - 
so ably performed the duties of the class, had un« 
doubtediy the best title to the succession ; and, after 
mature deliberationi he was chosen upon the 5th 
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June 1745.* He was the soa of Mr HugkCiegt 
horn, merchant in Edinbargbr; and was employed by 

Dr Pringle, with the concurrence of the Towu-coim- 
pily to teaeh' his class* He was of a vtfry deiicate 
constitution. His death happened at Edinburgh^ 
open the 25d August 1754, in the thirty-sixth year 
of his age, after a tedious illness, f Two days be* 
ft>re his death, Mr Cleghora ient the foltowing let^ 
ter to the Lord Provost. 

Eduihurgh, %\st August ]7.54. 
My LoiiD, — As I am in such a dechoing stat« 
of health, that I have no prospect of being evec 
again capable to discharge the duty of nay office in 
the university, I take tiiis way of signifying to your 
Lordship, and the Honourable Magistrates and Town* 
couQciiy that I do simply and absolutely resign in- 
to your and their hands iny said office ; and humbly 
thanking your Lordship, and my other patrons, for 
the indulgence and tenderness you have shewn ma 
during my long indisposition, j;" 

He died before the Lord Provost had an oppoi^tu* 
Hity of presenting it to the council* 

* It was on this occasion tbat the cekbraM Dand Hume solieit^ 

.... - I < 

th« cbair of moral phUooopfay ; biU the pbiloiiopliical dieoricB he 
Bad already published constituted a complete barrier to hu success* 

t Scots Mag. vol. xyi. p. 404. 
% Cuunc. KegUu 
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He sever appears to have published any thing; 

but his colleagues and contemporaries considered 
him as a young man of the most promising talents; 
and were not slow in declaring it as their opinioo, 

that, by his rit cease, the university had sustained a 
loss winch would not soou be repaired. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

Tkt MebelBon \7\a—Dr Robert WkyU—Mr Mait 
them Stemart-^Mr WiKam Damon^Dr Jmm 

Robertson — Dr Hamiiton. 

The rebellion of 1745 interrupted for some time 
the literary business of the couutryi as well as almost 
every other species of employment^ excepting politics 

and a civil war. The subsequent year was rather 
worse; because, though the rebels were totally de- 
feated at Culloden^ great numbers of the nobility 
and gentry were attainted, lists oftlifir names pub- 
lished, and rewards oHered tor their apprehension.^ 
In a state of such distraction, it is not to be wonder- 
ed at if the studies of the youth sustained a consi- 
derable interruption. When internal quiet was re* 
stored, the patrons directed tbeir attention to tlie 
university ; and as Dr Innes had in the meantime 
died, they proceeded to the election of a successor. 
The person upon whom their choice fell was Dr 

* In the course of this unhappy rebellion, there were 218 sen* 
tenced, 7^ awqited, und 142 repiiefed.^-rS€ots Alagi 1747* p* ^Sl* 
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llobert Whytt. This gentleman had taught for 
some time iu the college, and supplied the place of 
Pr Innes as professor of the institutes of medicine; 

and had given universal content to all the gentle- 
men learned in that science,"* He was elected to 
be professor both of the theory and practice of medi« ' 
cine, upon the 26th August 1747- 

Dr Whytt was born at Edinburgh, upon the 6th 
September 17]4| and was the son of Robert Whytt, 
Esquire, of Bennochy, advocate. He was a posthu- 
mous chiidi bis father haying died six mpnths before 
he was bom. He was unfortunate also in losing his 
mother at a very tender age; for she died before he 
was seven years old. I am not informed who had 
the charge of his education ; but he was sent to the 
university of St Andrews, and went through the re- 
gular course of study there. He made early profi- 
ciency at that seminary, and distinguished himself 
among his fellow students, by his ardour and appli- 
cation to study. Having taken his degree of mas- 
ter of arts, he repaired to Edinburgh, when about 
sixteen years of age. Having chosen medicine as 
his profession^ he entered himself a student under 
Mr Monro; and, in due time, attended the prelec- 
tions of tlie other medical professors. Being possess- 
ed of a private fortune, and enthusiasticaily attached 
to medical science, he determined to avail liinisclf of 
^he advantages that were to be derived from attend* 
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iog the LondpA schools of mediciiiei and some o£ thoie 
abroad^ before be commenced pr^ctbUig as a physic 
cian. 

Through tb^ recommeodation of Monro^ be bor 
came a pupil of CheseldeD, whose reputation was now 

so firmly established, as to be universalis allowed 
be at the head of bis prq&ssion as a surgeon, and 
very eminent as a Lecturer on anatomy. He diligent-* 
ly attended the London h9spitals ; made himself mas* 
ter of the modes of practice in tliose excellent semi'* 
naries of instruction ; and, in the subsequent autumn^ 
^t out for Pasis, which was at that time ilie ^rreat 
school fpr surgery. Here he not only attended the 
public lectures and pnvate dissectioiis uF the cele- 
brated Winslow, but also the lepture^ given in 
UEcole des MedecinSf and was present |it the visits 

of the pliysiciaui) and burgeoiii* ot La Charilt and 
VHqUL Dku. He had determined to spend the 
ensuing winter in Holland ; and therefore directed 
his course to Leyden, the celebrity of who&Q profes- 
sors was spread over all £urope« The great Albinu^ 
was then in the prime pf Ufe» and ardently pursuing 
that illustrious career, which has conferred upon 
Inm the w01«earnpd title qf being this prinpe of ai|a<* 
tomists. Boerhaave was now advanced in years^ 
crpwued with riches ^nd honours, but retain^ed \a% 
f^|ilt|es unimpaired. He studied under these great 
masters \ and tqojc his degree of doctor of physic at 
Rheimsi in 173& Upon returning to his native 
country, bis Abm Maier, the university of St An- 
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upon him the same medical honour. In 1737, he 
wab admitted a licentiate of thi^ f^d^iubur^i Uoyal 
College of Physieians; aad h^gan to pmctuf^, 
Edinburgli in. mediately. He wa..s very early iiiUp- 
diieed into aj» extensiMe practice ;Jbr which 1;^ w^s 
BQ doubt consicierably indebtecl to his owft family 
connexionii, and being- known to be in very easy 
circumstances ; but his own merit,, and the acl^now^ 
ledged superiority of bis talenis and acquirements, 
were wiiut principally conduced to bring ^ifn iato 
notice. 

Before Dr Whytt was advanced to be a professor, 
lie pubii;siied, lu the Medical Essays, a paper on the 
virtues of lime water in the cure of the atouo. This 
was ill 1743. The attention of the public had beeu 
atrongly directed to cures tor the stone. Mrs Joan* 
sa Stephens was the vender of a medicine, whicl^ 
wlien used according to her prescriptions, laid claim 
to cure all cakukm complainta. Multitudes either 
actually received, or imagined they received, great 
benelit by following her regimen. The medicme be- 
came very popular ; but as it was expensive, consoi 
queiuly btjoud the it^acli of the poor, and of acknow- 
ledged reputation, government generously offered to 
give her a remuneration. if she would publish the 
secret, provided that certain trustees, who were 
mentioned, should give it as their opinion that it was 
really valuable. They returned a favourable report ; 
and, accordingly, in 173^, the proprietor of the 
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medicine received, by act of parliament^ five thou^r 
sand pounds sterling for making a proper discovery 
of the mode of preparing and admiuistering the 
medicine. This was accordingly published in the 
London Gazette for the IQth June of the same yeau 
It produced tlie eifeci of directing the attention of 
all the medical men in Europe towards observing its 
efficacy in their own practice. It was a very clumsy 
preparation; and a mere smattering of chemical 
affinity was sufficient to convince any one that the 
greater number of the substances empioyed lo the 
preparation were totally useless.* 

Dr Why tt, among others, was fully persuaded of 
this ; and he annexed its chief value (for he readily 
a]lowe4s,4t to possess some value) to the calcareous 
earth it contained. He, therefore, proposed lime- 
water as a substitute ; aod the prppriety of his pro- 
posal he illustrates by many iacts and reasonings^ im 
ft pretty long essay upon the subject. This publica- 
tion contributed in a high degree to spread his £EiDie* 
It went through three eilitions; and the regimen 
was long prescribed to patients labouring under that 
most distressing disease. It was the sulgect of some 
little dispute between Dr Alston and him, which 
was not carried to any improper lengthy tlipugii the 
former laid claim to priority in the discovery;* Mr 

« 

• Sir Robert Walpole, as well as his brother Horace Walpole, was • 
troubled witli the stoiK* This, was what brought Stephen'a medicix|b 
ioto great notice. 
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ilonce Walpole^ and some other public charactery^ 

Avrbte accounts of their own case, and gave liberty 
to Dr W hytt to make them public. His practice, ia 
employing lime-water as a lithontriptic» vas rery 
bold. He not only prcsci ibccl it to be drunk liberally, 
and deduced rules for practice from the supposed 
effects it produced, but he subjected human cakuS 
to a rigid examination, by exposing them to be acted 
upon by the urine of those who. were in the habit of 
drinking lime-water. He even caused lime-water 
to be injected into the bladder of persons who were 
troubled with gravelish complaints; from all of which 
he affirmed that its great use was clearly demon- 
strated. But whatever good effects his favourite 
medicine may be allowed to produce, its modus 
operandi, as explained by him, has been long ago 
exploded, as well as the humoral pathology which 
it involves. 

Dr Whytfs greatest work, and that upon which 
. his character as a physiologist and a man of science 
chiefly depends, is his Essay on the Vital and other 
Involuntary Motions of Animals.'" Ihere is no 
science that has been more perplexed, or in regard 
to which ingenious philosophers have formed so 
many theories, as physiology. It has for its object 
the properties and functions of living animals. 
To explain these has exercised the iugenuity oi' 
mankind ever since they began to speculate upon 
human nature. All the sciences, both physical and 
metaphysical, have been laid under contribution; 
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and yet it is astonisluDg how little real, progress haa^ 
been made. The troth is« that it appears to be a 
subject which tbelimittd faculties of man iic tDt^illy 
iocapaUe of explainiDg. Thts» however, has not 
prevented speculative philosophers from inventing 
theories, by which the ditiiculties attending the in- 
vestigation of the animal functions may.oot only be 
removed, but th€f causes and manner in which these 
are produced are proposed to be explained. Aristotle 
and others had recourse to occult fitaUiies andjkciil' 
ties ; and they found multitudes who acquiesced in 
solutions which they gave. The now exploded 
doctrines of the older chemists were formerly con« 
sidcred as affording satisfactory explanations of dif- 
ficulties which were very obvious, and maintained 
their popularity, till they were compelled to give 
way to the mechanical philosophy of New ton ; wtnlst 
it again was succeeded by the adoption of a vital 
principle, which was triumphantly exhibited as 
capable of. explaining all the phenomena of life* 
Succeeding philosophers, objecting to this theory, 
adopted something which they named iryUabilUi^ ; 
and it also has found many advocates. 

Dr Whytt adopted the theory of Stahl, who as^ 
cribed all the vital fuiiciions to the influence which 
the soul exercised over the body. Disease, as well as 
health, were equally produced by this active princi^ 
, pic* According to btahl, the rational soul formed and 
directed the structure of the Jostua in utero,^it never 
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ceased to govern its own body, — it excited the cir* 
culatioQ of the fluids, to prevent putrefaction, — and 
fevers, to cbrrect'tfae thickness of the blood, — and, in 
general, to produce proper motions, in order to 
obviate the causes of diseases, although, on account 
6f fa^bit, it was nbt eonscions of it. This theory, 
which consists of a mere tissue of gratuitous assuuip- 
tions, was long popular in Germany, where it was 
invented ; was favourably received in Great Britain 
by physicians of considerable note, some of whom 
ascribed even sleep to an act of volition of the soul; 
was patronised' in France by such men as Smtoages, 
and had its abettors in Holland also. 

The leading doctrines of this hypothesis of Stahl 
'were defended in Scotland by Dr Porterfield and Dr 
•Thomas Simson, before Dr Whytt published on. the 
subject They' had, however, only touched upon it 
incSdefetafly ; whereas he entered upon a formal in- 
vestigation, and studied to confirm tl)e theory by 
very copious illustrations. He does not adopt tbe 
"Whole of Stahl's system ; for he observes, " It is true 
that Stahl, by extending the intiuence of the soul, 
ad a rational agent over the body, a great deal tm 
far, has been the occasion why, Ibr many years, it 
has been considered rather as a subject of ridicule^ 
than deserving a serious answer;" and yet be states 
the proposition whicli he defends to be, ** Tliat the' 
vital motions of animals are directly owitig to tlie 
immediate agency of tbe mind, or sentient princi« 
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pte.*** I must confess that these two paragrapii# 
appear to me to be altogetlier irreconcileable. 

The work, upon its first publication, produced a 
great sensation in the medical world. Many af- 
firmed that they were convinced by his reasonings 
of the truth of his theory. The ingenuity and ability 
tit' ihc author were admitted on all hands ; but it inco 
with some very formidable opponents, of whom by far 
the most candid and able was the celebrated Haller. 
His great physiological work was not beguu to be 
published till 17^7; but lie had already performed 
an immense number of experiments on diflferent 
animals, which were given to the world in 17^6, in 
the second volume of. the Gottingen Ti^nsaction8« 
So that both Haller and Whytt were at the same 
time busily engaged in similar physiological inquiriesw 
The literary journals published in Great Britain 
had bestowed great praise on Whytt as an acute 
philosopher, and had analysed Ilia book with an 
.evident partiality to th^ theory he had adopted ; but 
it was treated with less ^reniony on the continent. 
George !{• had founded the university of Gottingen 
in 1734 ; and, in 1737, had procured some of the most 
illustiious professois ia Europe to become professors 
in it. A Royal Society was established there, of 
whic li Haller was first president, and the celebrated 
Michaelis tirst secretary. After two volumes of their 
Transactions were publishedf it was proposed that 

• Vital. Mot. p. 141. 
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the society should engage in another work, wliich 
should coutaio an stcc&tait of mich iitttnry or scien- 
tific works as might make their appearance from 
time to time. They eutitled it Relatkmes de Niwis 
liMif and it was to be published quarterly. In tbo 
third number, a review of Dr Why Us work appear* 
ed written by Haller himself. 

Haller praised the work f but aceUsds tlie author 
of want of candour, and of having too much imi^ 
tated the asperity of the Stahlian school ; places his 
Mm experiments in opposition to Whytt's; points 
out the difficulty of proceeding by experiments ; 
shews that many of his postulates cannot be granted^ 
not being consistent with fact ; and that the author 
is much better prepared to criticise the theories of 
othen, than to sobititute what is less objeethmbte 
in their stead. Whytt's system had made no pro- 
vision by which the motion of animal fibre could be 
accounted fer» without supposing the soul to be pre- 
sent in jt, which is justly treated as grossly ab* 
8urd.f 

This was only the commencement of the physio^ 

* His words aie»->^ Etiainsi titer iatv neque mole nsgau eit» 

Dsqae mntate ea, qns a privatis bibliothecis eom jubeat exsulare, 
■on tamen illiiudatum dimittcre visum est, quod nihil hactonus ac« 
coratius, act speciosius pro ca secta dictum sit, quae ab anima om* 
nes lA cofpoce lioau»o motos dertvatf** 4c. — Rekt. Fmc* 3* 

f DrPortetfieMt thsagba pupilof tke Stahlian iflioolt aftsp- 

wards treated this theory after a similar iaaniier*--Por(cr. «i tfo 
Eye, vol. i. p. Z67f &c. 

Vol. II. 2 
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lexical controversies which were carried on betWoMf 
these two great men« It would certaialy be ioac- 
cufate to affirm that either of the parties maiiifffitfici 
great vi' iLncc. Bjt it would be equally uQCandid 
Bot to confess, that though hoUi possessed too much 
good senses as well as moral priocifJe, to allow a 
difference of opinion upon philosophical subjects to 
d^enerate into personal ioveetavc^ yet each was so 
tenacious of bis own theories^ as incidentally to make 
if, appear tiiat he felt the force oi the ciitici^mb oi 
the other. This, indeed, was more disoemihle ia 
dieir controversies respecting sensibility and irrita- 
bUity, But we most refer to the treatij>es them* 
selves; because, bow interesting soever the snbjecta 
«iay be, it would lead to discussions very fereign^to 
our purpose. It may, however^ be here observed, 
with propriety^ that these tW4) very eminent philo* 
sophers possessed a very different constitution of 
mind y neither were their professional studies similar, 
The genius of Ualler was perhaps more universal 
than that of any literary man of the last century;, 
his studies very miscellaneous ;. and his reading pro> 
digious upon almost every subject: But his taints 
for systematic arrangemeut were pcriiaps inferior to 
many of his otiier great qualities. As an anatomist^ 
be was profound ; and had exercised himself more i& 
anatomical dissections than any other man that ever 
Hved. Besides dissecting immense numbers of ani-' 
mals of all descriptions, he had dissected above six 
hundred human bcdies^ which seems to be almost 
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iflctedible; and had acquired a store of knowlejlge 
which was scarcely ever surpassed. Dr Whytt was a 
man of geiieral literature ; aiid had studied the Uiiitory 
df medical science, and its collateral branches, with 
great cate and success; aiid Was well acquainted 
with whatever was known- in physic in hid day. In 
anatomy, he was not nearly equal to Halier. This 
gave the latter an advantage of which he made great 
lise. Whytt was Haller^s superior, however, in me* 
taphysicai acuteness, in the art of marshalling an 
argumenty and setting off hi$ knowledge to the best 
advantage. His invention was fertile^ and whibt, 
in many parts of his works^ he discovers the greatest 
ingenuity in his reasoning, and the most dexterous 
art in avoiding the force of an argument, yet it is not 
difficult to perceive that bis ingenuity often misled 
him. The department of medicine, too, assigned, to 
bim in the university, which was teaching the theory, 
dr institutes of that science, naturally led him to 
specuiate^ in the manner he hat employed in his 
works, much more freely than it is probable be would 
otherwise have done. He was naturally of a bold 
enterprizing turn of mind, and was extremely in- 
teresting as a public lecturer. His character as a 
medical philosopher stood much higher oa.the conti** 
xient than it did in has native eduntry. His rela- 

lions and IViends have ascribed this to Dr Cullen 
(with what justice I know not), vvliom tliey have re- 
presented as wishing to throw /Dr Whytt. in the 

^^hade. I do not iccoUcct at this moment of Cullen 

2 3 
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l>aving mentioned him once in his works. Onev^iy 
^VQurable oppoi:tuDi(y iie certainly omitted. Wb/eij^ 
xmarkipg upon tbe tbeoiy of tbe vital feocikma fey 

Stahl, he expressly names PoLerficld and Sim son in 

the preface to bis Wmti Lines,^ but 4oes in»ke 
Ihe most dktmt alliisioii to Df Wb}Mi^ Tbem fUm 

loso|)hers w^ve mere subalterns, if I may use such 

m expmwiv iu ih^.dofeRce of Hm tbeory ^ si»d wly 
lacidctt tally, aBd in « very geoml Way, exfremd, 
their opmiona concerning iU But the great ten- 
dency of alopipst the wbole of Dr W^ytt'a wriliiiga. 
was to coiiiim the hypothesea of StaU ; aad }» wsr, 
questionably discovered, a^ its defender^ superior phi^ 
kMophical acntenesi umi i^«ek of tbotigl^* a» M«ii m» 
good writing, upon a vary diffioidt iiitgieol^ t9 any of 
his predecessors. 

After tiae puUtcatioa of his great woik» booouri 
acctunulated upon him very fast Upon the l6th 
Apni 175% he was elected a member of the Royal 
Sociotyt principally tbroogb tibe reeoBmendatioD eC 
Sir John Pringle. In a short time after, he entered 
into a correspondence with Dr Priog^ey respecting' 
the casa of Mr Walpofei wbieh» as. has been meap. 

tinned, he published. In 17^1, be was made first 
physician to his Majesty, an office which was c<eat^ 
ad fcr bin. In 176A» he was unaninously elected 
president of the Royal College of Physicians. 

He bad previously tp tbia been associated with Df 
MonioandDr Cidleiiaaa olinical lectorer in tho 
Royal ludrmary* Perhaps no hospital was ever sa 
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ftppoitited I and it would be very ditiicuit to deter- 
mine to Which 0f the thl«e the su^ority in that 
-capacity ought tQ be ascribed. In 1762^ he gave 
the iBOBt une^ivocil proof of his omdoiir m regard 
to his judgment respeetfng niedical theory ; for 
adopted that of the celebrated Gaubius^ and new* 
modelied his tectdfei a^cordin^ly^ This eminent 
piofessor died upon the 15th of April 1766, in tlie 
^ty-iecond year of hia agei 

Mr M'Laiiriti'a reputation as mathamatieal ptcSstk 
tor stood so deservedly high| and he had excited 
aveh an intemt in the minds of the stude&ta fb^ tb0 
prosecution of the study of the mathematics, that. 
Upon his deceasci the patroiis Vre^e determined to 
procure if possible a snceessor worthy of hiok Se^. 
vera! persons of acknowledged eminence as mathema- 
ticians became candidates. TowBtoou^cil^ who 
were well apprised of the abilities of Mi^ Skirling^ 
whg then had the cliarge of the leadTmines at Lead*, 
hills^ ofiered it to him, apparently without having 
ever consulted him. This howev^er he declined. The 
jReverend Matthew Stewart was known among hh 
iriends ta be an exeeltent iliathematician ; and hav«- 
Jng pilUisbed his General Theorem m the end of 
1746) the year in wUch Mr M'Lanriii died» he ob* 

tained a decided superiority over all his competitors* 
Ue was accordingly inducted to ,the office upon the 
fllst October 1747» 

This extraordinary geometrician was the son of 
the 9ev6t«nd Degald &t#war^ fiiimsittr itf Bothsa|^^ 



« 
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in the Isle of Bute, and was bora at that place in the 
year 1717* His father had very early destined lum 
for the church, and conducted his education accord* 
ingly. Aiter beipg initiated into a knowledge of 
the learned languages at the grammar school^ be 
was sent to the university uf Glasgow, and was en- 
tered a student in 1734* liere he apphed with uo? 
common diligence to his studies* and was very early 
distinguished by those great patrons of young men 
of application and talents* doctors Hutcheson and. 
Simson. |lis strong partiality for the mathematics 
^id not immediately discover itself; but, aftei: having 
)ieen for some time the pupil of Pr Sioison^ his 
genius for those kind of studies began to dev elope 
itself ; and he thus secured the patronage and par* 
ticular friendship of his master.. Whilst going 
through his coiiege course of pluioaophy and tbeo* 
Ipgyi he never rejaxed his diUgenoe in cultivating 
the mathematics; and formed his taste in that in- 
teresting and extensive, science upon the model of 
Dr Simson. In 1741* he removed from Glasgow, * 
repaired to Edinburgh, 4n(i entered himself a stu- 
dent of divinity* which was then taught by Profes- 
sor Goldie* Dr Simson had been careful to furnish 
him with a letter <>f introductioa to Mr M'l^aurin* 
who was.always ready to seize every opportunity of 
^heiiahing the seeds of genius. MXiiuiiii was 
at tins time in the very height of hi^ reputation ; anc^ 
^s we have se^n, .not only gave lectures upon the 
fnatfaexqatic^ but §lso (qgi^ great pains in ej^plw^ 
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ing the Newtonian philosophy. Stewart and Mfto 
laurin were congenial spirits ; the latter, therefore^ 
took great plcisiire in encouraging his yoiiog ac- 
quaintance to prosecute the study to which he was 
80 much attached* and in whose knowledge he had 
already made so great progress. Mr Stewart hav- 
ing attended tiie lectures on theology for the pre- 
acrifaed period* wa6 licensed to preach the gospel* 
after undergoing the usual examinations; aiul it was 
not long before he was presented to the church of 
Roseneatb* in the gift of the Duke of Argyle, who 
then directed Scotish affairs, and possessed more in- 
fluence than any individual has ever done since* He 
was ordained minister of Eosen^atb upon the 9th 
May 1745. 

Jn this sequestered situation* he discharged the 
duties of his ministerial office with assiduity; but 

he also prosecuted his mathematical studies with the 
most unremitting application* Upon repairing to 
Edinburgh* and being called to the mathematical 

chair* be had an opportunity of cultivating his fa- 

4 

< Tourite science with less interruption. Accordingly, 
from this period* tili bis health began to decline, he 

/was engaged in the most intense study. Like his 
great master* Dr Simson, he was most enthusiasti- 
cally attached to the ancient geometry* while he en- 
tertained too unfavourable an opinion of tlie modern 
Unalysis* The great bent of his studies was to ap* 
ply the geometrical mode of investigation to sub* 
jccts.whicli were supposed to be capable of solution 
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only by the adoptioa of the algebraic cakulus. It if 
the opinion of the most competent jfidgesi that the 
address which he has discovered in those investiga'* 
tions has never been exceeded ; and tliat his success 
in demonstrating some of the most difficult proposi- 
tions io physical astronomy, h^& uo parallel in the 
history of mathematical science. 

In conseiquenoe of tbededining state of bishealtbp 
he felt it necessary, in 1772, to employ his soQ> the* 
present celebrated Mr Dugald Stewart, as^ an assisttr 
ant; who, though then so very young a man, that he 
could not be appointed successor, having not arrived 
et the legal age» t^ght his fatberZs class with greait 
ability. Dr Stewart never resumed tbe labour of 
teaching ; bat spent the greatest part of his time at Ins 
countryf«eat in Ajrrshire^ He <lied upon the 954 
January 1785, in the si;|ty«eighth year of his age. 

Mr William Dawsonp the prcfiessor of oriental 

languages, had, tiirough bad health, been incapable 
of teaching iot several years* The patroi^a had been 
anxious to proeuie a iit person to do the duties of 
that office; but no one had offered himself as a 
candidate. At last^ Mr James flobertsmii who 
bad studied those languages on the continent, 
brought with him such re^cotameiidatioas as excited 
great interest among the clergy of tbe city and the 
Town-council. This chair l^d been by far n\oi^ 
vnfortunate than any other io the college in icgarc) 
to professors. The truth is, that, from the time of 
^ jtevpiutU^nt hardly an client prQfessor h^ hpl^ 
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that ottice excepting Mr Goodale* Dr Crauford 
mited it with the class of chemistiy, snd only con* 
fiidered it in a secondary point of view ; and Mr 
DBWson» it appears^ had not taught for a long tim& 
The chief causes of this negligence arose from the 
atudents being under no necessity of attending it, 
and no fees being demanded by the professor from 
such as did. The church had not defined with pre* 
cisiDn the classes which candidates for licence must 
have attended before tbetr applicaticm can be re* 
ceived ; neither did the professor ot divinity require 
a certificate from the student of his having studied 
Hebrew under a professor establisljcd by law. The 
^nsecpiences naturally were» that both profes- 
sor! and students neglected the study of oriental 
literature; and it is only of late years that any con- 
ttderable degree of attentbn began to be paid to it 
this country. 

When the patrons proposed an assistant to Mr 
Dawson, he was extremely disinclined to accept 
of one. Me dreaded that they proposed to reduce 
his salaryt wtndi was aU that be had to depend n poa 
tor subsistence, and actually presented a remon- 
strance against the plan ; ani^ infirm as he was, spoke ^ 
cf lesnmittg the duty of the class* This appeared ta . 
be the height of folly to every one excepting to him- 
Afier several consul tat ionss it was at last agreed 
upon that Mr Dawson should enjoy the full salary 
|kiring his lifetime; that the students should pay 
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fees to Mr Robertson, who should undertake to per- 
form the duty of professor, and both be elected con- 
junctly to the oflica 

Mr Robertson's recommendations were so ample, 
that not only the patrons, but the clergy, and the 
public in general, took much interest in his being 
appointed. Where the place of his birth or of hia 
education was, I am not informed; but lie had 
studied at Leyden for some years* He produced 

a recommendation from Joannes Jacobus SchuU 
tens, the celebrated professor of oriental languages 
in that university, which represented the great pro- 
gress he bad made in the knowledge of Hebrew and 
Arabic when attending the lectures given by hia 
father and himself, joint professors in Leyden ; and, 
in other respects, , giving him a very great cha* 
racter, as deserving the public encouragement for his 
good qualities and abilities to teach in tiie Hebrew 
and Arabic.'** The testimony of Schultens was 
certainly valuable in every respect ; for he was nni* 
versally allowed to be one of the first, if not the 
very first oriental scholar at that time in Europe. 

Mr Robertson came by the way of England, when 
he returned to his native country* The study of 
oriental literature was beginning to revive ; and at 
Oxford, in particular, some members of the uni-^ 
versity had directed their attention to these kind 

' * Coanc Regiit« 
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of studies, in^ consequence of the exertions of« Mr 
Hunt, regius professor of Hebrew. Mr EoberLsoa 
repaired thither; but with what design I cannot 
specify exactly. It might have been with the design 
to teach the oriental languages in that celebrated 
seminary ; but I rather think not, because his mode 
of leading Hebrew was quite different from what 
was then popular at Oxford. The Schuitens were 
warm admirers of the method of reading by the 
vowel points, and had exhausted all their learning 
and talents in its defence. Robertson had drunk 
deep into their ^stvourite system, and through life 

stood boklly forward as its avowed advocate. Not- 
withstanding this ditierence of opinion upon so iead« 
ing a doctrine as that of the Hebrew punctua* 
tion, Professor Hunt had the liberahty to bear 
testimony to the proficiency he h^ made ia 
eastern learning. His certiiicate was also of great 
weight in the estimation of the judges. Mr Hunt's 
liberal views deserve the highest commendation ; and 
it may be obsenPfd, in passing, that no European 
seminary has produced a greater number of oriental 
scholars. The names of Lightfoot, Prideaux^ Ken* 
Bicoty. Lowtb, Jonesy and White, are universally 
known. The students of divinity also preferred a 
petition to the patronsi praying to have Mr Ro" 
bertson appointed professor of Hebrew.'** 
There was still another circumstance which in* 

f CouDc. Regisu vol. Ixix. p« 271* 

» 
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duced the patrons speedily to form an agreement wiili 
Mr Bob^rtson. Some niembers of couQcil, who 
formerly had this matter under consideniti6D, sig- 
nified that they were credibly informed that Mr 
Bobertson had been tiered very handsome enctarage^ 
ment from some private academies in Englanc^ if he 
would engage with tbem fur a term of years ; and^ 
therefor^ it was proper that the conncil^ as aaon » 
was possible, should come to some final resolution 
in this matter.* The academy which offered hin 
these telws ^as that at Northampton, which had so 
]ong flourished uiider tlie celebrated Dr Doddridge* 

The TowiMouneili considering all these dicuni* 
stances, consulted i\ie ministers of the city; and they 
unanimously agreed that Mr Robertson should be 
elected conjunct profiestor of Hebrew ; that Mr Daw* 
son should possess the full salary for life^ aod Mt^ 
Robertson the fees. 

At the time that he began to teach ^ebrew ia 
the university of Edinburgh, tlie^ \%xe Various 
grammats of the language which re iti considei:al^e 
repute* That of Buxtorf, however, coutiaued^ for 
more than a century to be by far the most popular^ 
Both the elder and younger Buxtorfs wer^ zcaknia 
defenders of the Masoretic punctuation, maintained 
that the pmnts were equally inspired with the body 
of the t€xt| and cousequeutiy deserved equal regard.. 

* Counc. Kegist. 
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Tbey Wtre professors of Hebrew a,i BeraOi in Switzer* 
hnd I aod ftom their arciour^ UleQts* ami learDing^ 
and the numerous works connected with Uebiewr 
li|«iatiire thai they published from tioM to time* 
they succeeded in rendering their theory very popu« 
lar. It becs^uie, in course of titne^ to be associated 
with acthQdQisy of veligiotts sentiment; aiid tfai9 
contribiitedy more than any thing else, to confirm 
the prkathciod in their partiality to the vew^ pciiita. 
The doctrine of th^ Buxtorfs was almost uhtvefsally 
acquiesced in by the universities of-Hpli^nd; and 
hotb eke gravimar and texicon vete taught i« thf ir 

schools. Mr Robertson at first imitated their ex* 
ample i buV the otmsc of a few years» after muck 
laboivr, and great' appUeatioa, he oompiled a grammar 
of bis owu«. which he published^ and put into the 
baodd of hia students.. It is conudefedt by those 

who have read it, as a very abk and learned exposi- 
tion of a system which, after the accumulateck 
and indefitligabJe exefltioos of very learned men, is 
attU involved m great diittcuUy. He also pubiislied 
a kiey tp the Peotate uch, in which be discovers in* 
credible industry, the most unaffected zeal for his 
favourite hypothesisi and an iutimale acquaintance 
with the original. 

Before he had published the second edition of his 
grammar, but after the greater part waa printed, Dr 
Charles Wilson of St Andrews published a grammar 
without tite vowel poiatSi and held up the system to 

I . 
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contempt This was the occasion of great grief id 
the good old man. Several years before his deatb^ 
he was so infirm as to be totally incapable of attend* 

ing to his public duty. Tiie patrons, thtrefore, ap- 
pointed Doctor, afterwards Principal Baird^ as con- 
junct professor of Hebrew in 1792. And Dr Ro- 
bertson died upon the 26th November He 
was an excellent Latin scholar, and had the ready 
command of a good Latin style. The benevolence 
of his heart, and the general amiabieness of his 
character, endeared him to alL 

Upon Principal Wishart*s death, in 1754, be was 
succeeded by Dr John Goldie, professor of divinity; 
both of whom have been already mentioned. Mr 
Robert Hamiiton, one of the ministers in Edinburgh, 
was elected to the theological • chair* It was this 
gentleroan^s father who held the same office for so 
many years, atul was afterwards advanced to be* 
Principal. Mr Hamilton was born within the walls 
of the college; was initiated into the knowledge of 
the Latin language at the high-scliool ; and, in due 
tithe, was entered a member of the university. He 
had been early destined for the church ; and having 
performed the requisite exercises with approbation, 
he was licenced to preach the gospel by the pri^sby^ 
tery of Edinburgh. Some time afterwards, he wa» 
presented to the church of Cramond, in the vicinity 
of Edinburgh. He then removed to Edinburgh^ 
and was bucctssively minister of Lady Yester's and 
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•f the 0?d Grey Friafs ChurcK The patrons ad-* 

bered, in his case, to the resolution which they had 
formerly made^ that, upon being decled professor of 
dividity, he should demit faia office as one of the 

laiuisters of the city, 

. Dr Hamilton. waa^ a man of abilities* He was par** 
liculariy well skilled in controversial theology ; and 
took great pains to give an accurate view of those 
systems of divinity which had been most celebrated 
in the world. In doing this, he discovered great 
address, as .weil as candour^ for he took no undue 
advantage, though he was careful to state his object 
tions to the opinions which they defended, whenever 
he considered it necessary. He was also remarkably 
candid in his critical remarks upon the discourses 
which the students delivered in tlie divinity liall; 
and acquitted himself in that delicate department of 
bis office, so as to gain the esteem even of those 
upon whose errors in doctrine, defects in composition, 
or mode of deiiveiy, he had used the liberty to ani« 
madvert He never took a very active part in the 
public management of the politics of the general as- 
sembly, though party spirit never ran higher during 
any period of the history of the Church of Scotland 
thiiii it did in his time. Such was the respectability 
of his cliaracter, however, that he was twice raised 
to the dignity of being moderator of thaA venerable 
court, viz. in 17^4 and 176O. When he began to 
feel that tthe general state of his liealtb prevented 
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him fWmi perfenning the duties ef the class as h# 

wished, and had been accustomed to dO| he was de- 
sirooa to have an assistant and sueeessoTi The pa* 
troDs, therefore, elected the late Dr Andiev Hunter 
as conjunct professor of divinity, upon the 10th Sep- 
lember 1779. Dr Hamatoo, on that ocoadon, re>» 
tired fVom public business j and he died on the %d 
April 17«7# 
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CHAPTER Xiit , 

ibr JUmiitr. Mmimy 8^cundas~Jlfr Jmne» Bai^ 

fouTy Professor Moral PhUosophf'^Dr JViUiam 
. CuUem 

Paof$$60R Albxakder Monro, primus, had taught 
anatomy ia the iiniveniiy theiong period of thirt]^ 
jive yean^ Hinth the highest credit add iliereasing 
putation. He was not far advanced in life when he 
fifoipdsed It) the (iatroiis to conjoin his youxigest SO0; 
the present Dr Alexander Monro, secfior, in the pro» 
fessorship of anatomy, -Being only in the tifty-sixtk 
year of his ftgc^ he was at this time in the full vigour 
of his faculties, and his general health good. He 
presented a petition to the Town-couacit, of whi^ 
t|ia £bUowlng b K tiarrativei; 

«* Edmbutgh; igth June 1734. 
** Anent the petition and representation given iil 
by Alexander tt^nro^ pvd&kkfr of iWatdm^ ih the 
- university of Edinburgh, setting forth^ that the 
advantages of the schoc^fli of phytfic to Edinburgh . 
km now generally known; for, heckles the yoiith be^ 
ing well educated^ ten thousand pounds sterling at 

¥61. a A A 
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least are spent yearly by the students of that sctetice^ 
of whom there luve been more than two hundred 
for many years past at Edinburgh. The foundation 
upon which the other branclits of physic must be 
built is the anatomy, which, therefore, ought to be 
taught diligently hy a master equal to the task* The 
present professor of* anatomy is allowed to have been 
diligent, and to have contributed to the establishment 
6f the medical schools, being the ficslb wfaoiiegaiL 
to teach regularly, has continued thirty-five years to 
do so, and is willing to teach while he has Mrength. 
But his business requiring great labour, in the course 
X)f nature he. must become unable to undergo it in no 
great number of years* In the prospect of this, and 
Avitb a view of supporting the character of the 
schools of physic, the pe^titioner thought it his duty 
to represent to his honourable patrons, that a per* 
son fit for this office ought to be othorwise a good 
scholar, to be fully master of bis business,, by being 
early initiated in it, with eloputbn, or an easy way 
'of conveying his knowledge to others : That the 
acquisition of so much knowledge of an extensive 
science as a teacher ought to have, cannot. be e]^ 

tained Without some neglect of the other branches; 
jsnd, therefore, a prospect of suitable advantage from 
that one branch must be given, to induce any person 
to bestow more time and pains on it than on others ; 
That the professor must attribute his early success 
at least to the assurance be had, when very youngs 
and a student, that he was soon to be put into his 
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Jji-esent office, wluch made hiin apply more particu- 
larly to anatomy* 

" Tliat the professor*s youngest sbn has appeared to^ 
his father, for some years past, to have the qualifica- 
tions necessary fer a teacher ; aiid this winter he hat 
given proof, by not only dissecting all the covtrse for* 
his father, but prelecting in most of it : That he is 
already equal to the office ; for testimony of which, 
it is entreated that inquiry might be tnade at the 
ilumerous students who were present at his lectures 
and demonstrations. It was therefore hoped the' 
Honourable Magistrates and Council would appoint 
the young man his lather's colleague aud successor 
iti their university, as not only the surest way of' 
havins: the labour of an old servant the lonojer con- 
tinued, but likewise ot having an absolutely neces- 
sary branch of physic well taught. That, if the de^^ 
sire of the petition was granted, the education of the 
young professor should be directed, with a. view to 
diftt business, 'under the best masters in Europe. He' 

should have all his father's papers, books, instru-- 
ments, and preparations, with all the assistance his^ 
Ikther can give in teaching, whUe he is fit for= U^* 
bour."* 

- Mr Motilo was careful to take every precaution to., 
secure the succession to his st^n. Certificates, of the 
B^mc dsitCf were produced in his favour from the pro*- 
ftsson of the LatiA and Greek languages, of phlio*. 

* Comic* Regbt ap» 09«i 

A A S 
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sopliy and mathematics^ and of the professors of 
xaedicioe in the said university ; as also of a great 
miiDber of the students of medicine who attended 

the demonstrations anti lectures e^iven by Mr Monro^ 
. junior, acc^panied with a paper» attestjog his age 
tp be above twenty-oae years. 

The well know n clnuacter and reputation of the 
elder J!^r Monvo was of itself quke suthcient to have 
l^rocnred thift appointment for hfo son ^ but he wasi 
amnions to put iiito tiie hands the patrons such 
testimonials aa clearly ascertained Uah the dUigence 
ind profieiency of the candidate ; and that however 
natural his partiality might be coosidtied, yet his* 
CKwn O|noion wa^ confirmed by otliersi to who^ 
judgn^ent no similar objection could be made* lit 
is uoneo^ssticy to add, that the prayes of tbc petition* 
waa imnouediate^ gran>ted» 

Notwithstanding tliat Dr Monro (I meaa the 
second Monro) i» still alive, I cannot resist the 
temptntioiv giving «a very few hinta lespeeiing hifr 
history, seeing he has eontributed as much, I may 
satiely affinn, as any of his celebrated colteagues, to 
the fame of ibe uiii\iemiy a£ ^dinbutgb as ^, iQedicak 
scbool. ^ 

This venerable professor i» at this present time 
^Sl6) in the eighty-third year of his age; and ai^y-' 
two year« ha.v e now elapsed since he was inducted. 

to the anatomical chair* From bis- iafiBUqy he hadi 
Mmi devoted by his father to be an attatoiniat;i aadr 

lais whole education was oonduoted iu such a manp^ 

/- 
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per as to promote this particular end. His oppor^ 
tunities for improving under his father were Very 

ample; and of these be took advantage, by the 
most unremitting assiduity and application to bis 
studies. He took his degree at Kdinbiirgh ' lipob 
the £Oth October 1755. The subject of his thesis 
was De Teiiihii tt Saline m vtiirik AnhmUt' 
tui." He shortly afterwards repaired to the con*, 
^nent, and studied under Meckel a considerable 
time at Berlin : tie also went to Leyden, Upon his 
return to Scotland, he was admitted a licentiate of 
tbd Edinburgh Royal College of Physicians on the 
td May 1758| and elected m ftUow on the 1st May 
1759* 

As a public lecturte^ he was held in the highest 

estimation. Tlie accuracy, plainness, and distinct- 
pess of his demonstrations! were much admired by 
the students. His enthusiasm in the cultivation of 
anatomical knowledge, as long as health permitted, 
was unabated ; and, during the long term that he dis* 
charged the duties of a professor, he was constantly 
employed in exercising his mechanical gibius in in* 
venting and improving surgical instruments, in order 
that the surgeon might be able to perform with more 
addiess some- of tlie more diiBcult and important 
operations in the practice of his art. After being 
iong'at the head of his profession in Edinburgh as a 
physician, he some years ago retired altogether 
from public business; and his son, t lie present Df 
Alesander Monro^ tertius, was conjoined with bint 
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iu the profefsorship, upon tbe 14tb Novamber 

1798. 

When Mr Cleghora's premature death deprived 
,the university of the benefit of his labours, the 
patrons, upon the 1 8th August 1754, made choice 
of Mr James Balfour of Pilrig, advocate, to be pro^ 
.fessor of moral philosophy. This gentlemant having 
.a turi^ fpr letters, had been, in i737i a candidate for 
the professorship of Soots taw, but without suecess* He 
.was returned, however, by the advocates on the 
list along with Mr £rskine^ who was elected. 

Mr Balfour^a paternal e&tate is in the immediate 
vicinity of Edinburgli. He appears to have been 
educated at the schools and university of that city. 
He was admitted a member of the Faculty of Advo* 

cates ; bvit never had much practice at the har. 
Thopgh a very ingenious, he was an extremely modest 
fnan ; and possessed little relish for that bustling 
disposition whicli is so necessary to acquire any 
j:onsifierable practice as a lawyer. The course of his 
studies, too, had received a different directiom being 
principally occupied in speculations regarding niorals 
fmd metaphysics, |le was one of the sliest of Mr 
Hume^s opponents. He attacked the sceptical philch 
§ophy in two treatises, the one of which is entitled 
" a Delineation of Morality,'' and th^ other " f hilo* 
sophical Dissertations.* The most honourable testi* 
paony to Mr Balfour's merit is borne by Mr Hume 
himself in a letter which he addressed to the anony« 
fnouq author* It begins thus : When I wr^te you. 
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I ktMr iMpt tO '^vfabm I km addressibg mysetf. T 

only know he is one who has done me a great deal 
of hofioiiry and to whMe civilities I am obliged." 
After mne other compHmetits, he adds, Your style- 
is elegant, and full of agreeable imagery," 

Mr ^Balfour also subjected to a rigorous examina* 
tion Lord Kames* Essays 'on Morality and Natural 
Jleligion, in a work printed at Edinburgh in 1768, 
whidi is entitled " FbUoiophkal £cMry^." These 
appear to have been originally delivered in the form 
of lectures to the class, and contain many acute oh* 
servations; and stated in so agreeable, candid, and 
modest a manner, that it was impossible even for his 
opponents to find any fault in this respect. 

Ho^taught .moral philosophy in the udiversity for 
ten years ; and, upon the death of Ah William Kirk- 
patrick, the professor of public law, or the law of 
. nature and nations, he received a royal commission 
to succeed him in 1764. This professorship, which 
for many years has been a sinecure, he also demitted 
in 1779* He lived to extteme old age; and died at 
Pilrig on the 6th IMarch 1795. 

In the cousie of the year 17^t Andrew Plum^ 
mer, professor of diemistry, discovered great symp- 
toms i)f general debility ; and was at last, in spring 
1756, seized with a palsy, which, from the very firsts 

• Karnes's Life, vol. i. A pp. p. 47, — The date of tiiis kiter is 
Edinburgh, 15th March 1753 ; and, qonseqaeatly, before Mr 
ibor was a professor. 
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•was considered as incurable by the ftculty* As 
was thereby r^Bderi:^ fatally incftpable of .Mteiidiag 
to the daii, ii was moeasiiy to pnmd^ a proper 
peison to undertake that duty* The patrms had 
elected I>r WilUam Cidleii ^iyuti^.pioi^saor with 
Dr Plummer, upon the ]9th November 1755 ; bat 
jBatters wore so arranged, that CuUcai! should not 
commence teaching the olasa for tweWe . months^ 
Dr Plummer having flattered himself that he might 
lie able to give lectures for another aosnoo* This, 
however, he was prevented from accomplishing, for 
the reason which h^s been already assigned ; and he 
died ill the subsequent July. 

* Dr WiUiam C>ullen, who long continued to be one 
of the chief ornaments of the university tbejj^reaf; 
supporter of its reputation os a school of medicine^ 
and universally known throughout the medical 
world, was bom in the parish of Hamihi, and 
county of Lanark, in tiie year I709. His iatlier fol- 
lowed the honourable profession of a farmer* Young 
. bullen received the first part of his education uo» 
der Mr Brisbane, at the gramoiar school of Hamilf* 
ioid* There are people here (says the minister of ' 
the parish, in 1792) who remen^ber him at school, 
%nd saw iiim in girls clotlies, acting the pax^rof a 
shepherdess in a Latiii pastoral.^ * * 

Tiiough Culien's funds were not very ample, he 
wa3 sent to the utiiversity of Glasgow ; tn4 was at 

* iStatiftt. Ace. voL ii. p. 201« 
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Ae^me time apprenticed to a surgeon-apbtbccacy in 

that city. It does not appear that he went through 
a regular ooune 4»f education at tbU seminarjr. He 
had early dioaen medkine as a profiesaioo; and ^he 
classes which he attended were probably regulated 
with a view to this as the chief objeet. I am able m 
give only a very imperfect account of the manner in ' 
. which medicine was taught at the time when Qui* 
|en's residence vas fixed in Glasgdir. Tbete were' 
professors wbcMe business it was to give l^iires on 
medical science ; but these were on a comparatirely 
mall scalei and bbie no proportion to the opportu- 
nities now afforded to students of physic in that 
university. There, can be no doubt, therefore^ that 
file principal aneans of improvement which ao tbU 
time he had within his power, were derived from ob^' 
serving his masters piactic^ and perusing such 
medical works as be could procure. It is now fi>r«^' 
gotten how old he was when he went to Glasgow, or 
how long he remained there. When a veiy. youn^ 
man, however, and thus imperlbctly famishied With 
professional knowledge, he engaged himself as- a • 
surgeon to a vessel that- traded between London and 
the West Indies $ and actually performed several 
voyages in^ this capacity. He soon formed a dislike 
to this kind of employment ; and detenmned to settle 
in his native country, and attempt to get iiuo prac- 
tice in the line of his'professioa. The place whicli 
be chose for making his first trial was the parish of 
$hotts, where it is ppt uuiikeljr some of hi6 own re« 
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lations. rand^ The conntiy in general is barren $ 

and the population consisted of farmers, who were 
£ur from being opulent, and the peamis wiiom they 
employed as labourers. His success here was ver^. 
limited. He therefore resolved to try his fortunes in 
the town of UamiUon, where he had received hia 
- education. Here he settled for sone time as a 
surgeon ; and was chosen one of the magistrates of 
of the burgh.'"' His affability, insinuating manners, 
and talents for conversation^ very soon introduced 
him to a genteel society in this neighbourhood. . The 
Duke of Hamilton happened to be taken suddenly 
ill while residing in that part of the country ; and 
CuUen* as being the nearest professional nian» 
wiEis called. His prescriptions were afterwards ap^ • 
])rovc(l of by Dr David Clerk, wlio had been 
brought from Edinburgh ; so that his character was 
soon establislied in that ne^hbourfaood* Conscious, 
however, of the imperfect manner in which he had 
studied physic, he felt a strong impulse to increase . 
his stock of medical knowledge. He had by this 
. time formed an acquaintance with Mr William Hun- 
ter, afterwards so celebrated as an anatomi^it and 
public lecturer in London* This gentleman had 
been oiiginally intended for the church, and had at- 
tended so^ie of the classes at the university of G\s^ 
gow with that view* Cullen*s conversation, how- 
ever, gave av different direction to hi^ ^tudies^ and 

* Statist. Acc« ft/ si^» 
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confirmed him in his scruples against conforming to 

the Church of ScotlaucU His father having given his 
consent^ he tesolvcd upon medicine as his profession ; 
and immediately hecame an inmate sn CuUen's fa* , 
wily, where he remained for three years. These two 
eminent men entered into a copartnership, in which 
was this singular condition, that they should altei^ 
nateiy be at liberty to study at Edinburgh or Lon- 
don as they chose. Dr CuUen, for whoso behalf 
this arrangement was evidently chiefly intended^ at 
least in the first instance, repaired to Edinburgh, and 
attended the medical classes for one session ; and pro- 
secuted his mediccil studies witli liis characteristic 
energy* Upon the return of autuam, Hunter pre** 
ferred London ; and receiving a letter of introduction 
from Mr Foul is, the printer, to Dr James Douglas, 
who lectured on anatomy in the capital, he soon 
distinguislied himself by his extraordinary dih'gence 
^ad the neatness of his dissections* At the conclusion 
of the appointed term, he received encouragement 
^ to remain in London ; but the principal obstacle in 
the way of gratifying what he so anxiously desired, 
W&s the contract he vras under to fulfil his engage* 
ment with Cullen. Upon stating his case to his 
friend, Cullen frankly and gt^nerously relinquished^his 
claim. Hunter, therefore, never returned to Scotland, 
excepting when lie l3ad determined to abandon the 
practice of a surgeon in London, and commence that 
of a physiciai), he found that his personal presence 
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in Glasgow would greatly facilitate his obtainiug th# 
, degree of doctor of pbyric from that 4iiilverBity« 

It is by no mean* improbable that €tiUen*s own 
, views began about this time to expand ; and that he 
now ieit the beginnings of those generous emotiont 
which are the unquestionable accom pa ui meats of 
gieniu^ and io powerfully stimulate its* posaesdor 
to aim at distinction in what proff-ssion soever 
or sci^ce be may select, t am led to infier tbis^ 
from hi» taking his medical degree at Glasgow^ upon 
the 14th September 1740. On the iBth November 
1741 > be married nAnn Johnston,- the daughter of a 
iei^^hbourine; clt^rgyman.* He still continued at Ha* 
fliiltdn ; and bis practice gradually increased. About 
this time, the Earl of Islay, afterwards Duke of Ar» 
gyle, is represented to have been in that part of the 
Country, and bad occ!asfop for sdmd chemical appa« 
ratus, with which he could not be accommodated 
Where he then was. It was immediately suggested 
that DrCullen was more likafa^ to be in possession 
of what his Lordship wanted than any otlier per- 
sonii He was accordingly invited to dinner ; and sue* 
ceeded so well in rendering himself agreeable by his 
conversation, as to make a deep impression upon the 
(Company. The Duke of Argyle was no ofriinary 
judge of character,. He had been educated at the 
university of <SlasgoW| had made a diitioguisbed 

• ' s 

♦ By this lady'le htA a nunemus fsmilvt Robert, Henry; Peter, 

Chaik-t, Archibald, Elizabeth, x\iin, Margaret, Kubai^ She died 
ia summer IIS6, 
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%uielhefei and had chosen the law aft bis profhi*^ 

ston* He afterwards studied law at Utrecht; but^ 
i^ioii his fetura to Seotiandy he dianged bis mind^ 
betoeik himself to the military profession, had seen 
a great deal of real service, and had conducted the 
aftiirs oC Soollattd for nearly fisfty yean previous- 
to Ms accidentally meeting vitb Cullenu* This dk>« 
quent orator, and consummate politician^ was ex« 
ceecUpgly deligfaled with the conversation of men of 
Sfienos; at bis own taUe, seised every opportantty 
of introducing literary and scientiiic suijjects ; an^ 
was &r from bdng^ averse from taking a part, in 
whatever happened to come nnder diseassaon.* Perw 
. haps no ^ioent man of the last century was better 
caloulnted lo Jeavt an impression npba Imb Grace 
than Dr CuUen. With the manners of a gentleman, 
be combined a great fund jq£ kuomlcdg^ a lively' 
lmagiiiatioa»aodgieatfluency of expression* Itwa» 
this adventure^ however, which was the main cause of 
bis fixture fortunes in lite, lie had now secured the 
palronage of the Prime Minister of Scotland, the 
Duke of Ars^yle, and the iirst Scotish peer, the Duke 
of iiamiitoQ. Sometime elapsed hellare they had an 
oppoitnnity of afaewi^g llmtthey were sincere inlheir 

* * ' * . 

^ I tma betn i t if^d that U mm no tmcomaoci occorwncefor 
lumt irlita ifjicititftfp «l|i«ct win fmmijmtA ntooommmAM^t 

lis own>tabte> witk which he was very Httle if it aU acquainted, to 

■ &3d some excuse for leaving his company, and repair to his library^ 
corisuUed Authors who had treated of it, and, on his return, artfully 
hcing it agaki under fe?iaw«- 
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eodeavours to patronize him in thelineof bi$professioii.>* 

This did not happen till 1746, when the lectureship 
of chemistiy in the uniTeiBity of Glasgow became 
vacant. It is in the <^ift of the college. Chillen pro- 
posed himself* as a candidate ; and, with such power- 
ful interest, he oonld hardly fail to succeed. He 
was accordingly elected ; and commenced his public 
lectures in the month of October of the same year. 

Chemistry bad hitherto been considered as a 
curious and useful art ; but few or noms had enterecl 
upon the profession of it with the same liberal and 
oomptefaensive views which Dr Cullen possessed* 
It appeared to him to be a region that had never 
been explored ; and, instead of presenting objects 
that were uninviting or of no talne^ some of the 
most curious phenonHn^i of luiture could only be 
explained, and many of tlie most usefui arts im- 
proved, by a knowledge of cbemistiy. His ardent 
mind surveyed this new vvoiid of science with the 
most glowing enthuslaam ; and, conscious of bis 
powers, he anticipated isuccess; and did not despair 
of the period arriving, when the chemical laws 
should be proved to be as invariable as any of the 
mechanical laws that are known to exist throughout 
the kingdom of nature. He was the first in this 
country who rescued this fascinating study from tlie 
hands <^ those who treated it as a mere art ; and as« 
STgned to it that high rank which it is entitled to 
hold among the sciences* He had laboured a very 
bhott time at Glasgow, until be convinced the. 
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students of the truth of what he affirmed. . They aU 
most adored him ; and so amazed were tiieyi that all 

the other professors in the university were in a 
manner tlirown into the shade. His lame was rapidly 
spread ; and^ donsequently, his private practice as a 
physician was nmch increased in the populous and 
floiiriabing City of Glasgow. 

In a few years afterwards, in 1751, the professor- 
ship of medicine became vacant. This was in the 
gift of the crowo. His old fnend the Dulse of 
Argyle secured the appointment for him; and he 
entered upon this new province, with all the alacrity 
and eagerness of one who was aware of his strength. • 
Cuilen's imagination was vigorous, his talent for 
arrangement of a very superior order, and he seems 
to have possessed a natural bent for theory. lu 
teaching Ihe institutes of medicinci be, therefore, 
naturally led his pupils to the study of a very refined 
physiology. His lectures upaa both of these sciences 
speedily came into great request, and WjCre better 
attended than any other in the college. 

On the first of May 17^^, be sent a paper to the 
Physical and Literary Society, on the Cold pro- 
duced by Evaporating Fluids, and of some other 
means of prodacing Cold." This is the only chemi* 
cal essay he ever published ; and evidently sliews 
what might have been expected from him, if his 
genius had not strongly drawn him to the cultiva- 
tion of medicine. Was it this short essay that was 
the more immediate occasiim of bis favourite pupil, 

4 

■ 
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Dr Blaek, diracHiig his attention «o peculiarly td 
heat 'i or was Black " the young gentlemau, one of 
^ his pupik^^' to whom he alludes in the paper ? * 

In 1756, he was elected professor of chemistry ill 
the uuiversity of Edinburgh, Here he liad a much 
more powerful stimulus to exertion tfaaa at Glas* 
gow". The iDedical school was already formed, and 
the different chaii^s filled by emioeat professors. 
Many moie studentsy consequently; attended hiin* 
The. effect which he produced upon this new stage 
was precisely similar to what bad happened at Olat^ 
gowr Hie studeitSy ae usual, warmly entered i&tof 
bis views ; and the marked attention with which they 
lasleiied to his prelections re-acted upon himself and 
excited him to more strenuous exertioii. When 
l^rofessor of chemistry^ the bad health of Dr Ruther** 
ibrd rendered assistance necessary in the Infirmaiyi 
Dr Monro, Dr Whytt, and Dr Cullen, undertook td 
supply his place* Somehow or anotbeiv the novelty 
of his- chemical doctrines, and the new mode of prac- 
tice which he followed in the hospital, were equally 
acceptable to the students* OF the latter circamstancey 
indeed, be informs' us hfanself,t as well as thai 
his doctrines were frequently criticised by person^ 
who either liad not been informed oi^hem corieetly^ 
or wbo seemed not lo understand them fitlly/* TUI^ 
it is weB kaown|. proceeded from the jealousy of 

^ fl^ aiii lit XiBHys, wiL it. p. U9l 
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some of his collea^ues^ who disapproved of tnnova* 
tion of every kind. Dr Culleo, however, never 
liesisted from following the practice whicl^he con* 
teived to be most proper, though he conducted him* 
self with all the courtesy in his power to those who 
secretly opposed him. 

In February 17 66, the late Dr John Greerory pre^ 
vailed upon Dr Rutherford to address a letter to the 
patrons^ in which he resigned his professorship of 
the practice of physic, and strongly recommended 
Dr Gregory as his successor. This arrangement was 
acoordiogij adopted. Dr Whytt, who taught the 

' institutes, died in about two months afier ; and Dr 
Cullen petitioned for the vacant chair^ and obtained 
it. These two- celebrated professors continued to 
teach each his own class lor three s^essions. Upou 
the Iflth of April %769p however^ Dr Cullen peti- 
tioned the patrons to have Dr Gregory as joint pn>* 
feasor of medicine ; and proposed that they should 
alternately teach the institutes and the practice* 
A full explanation of the reasons for this transac- 
tion was never publicly given by either of the par- 
ties.* It has been well understood in private, how- 
ever, that it was in consequence of the different 
theories they bad espoused upon some leading medi- 
cal doctrines, which both professors could not avoid 
inentioning In their lectures. The patrons complied 
with the desire of both tlic professors ; and declared 
that, upon the desitb of either, tlie survivor should 

Vol. II. M B 
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have it in his option to make his election whtcli pro- 
fessorship lie wouUl preter. Dr Cullen delivered his 
iirst coune of lectures upon the practice of physic 
(if I mistake not) in 17^9. He seems, from the very 
first, to have been very atnbitious of obtaining the 
professorship of the practice qf physic; and for. a 
goo{\ many years to have principally directed his 
studies to that branch of tiie profession. The un- 
expected and much lamented death of Dr Gregory, 
nj)on the 10th Fcbruiiiy 1773, put it in his power 
to be sole professor of the ** practice;'' and, accord- 
ingly, upon the 17th of the same month, lie was 
elfcred to that office. 

When Dr Cullen held the professorship of the insti- 
tutions of medicine, he published Heads of Lecctores 
for tlic use of the Students in the University of Edin- 
burgh/' But he went no further than the hrst part, 
which was pliysiology. This was a subject on which 
he deliglited to bpectilate; and, perhaps, there is 
no department of science which presents to the 
tfiind of a philosopher so many agreeable and invit* 
itisif toj)ics of (hsciission as the phenomena of life 
and health. Cullen, whose genius was natuiolly 
adventurous, entertained no idea of declining any 
discussion that iiad been attempted by others. In 
this department of the course, he was careful to 
collect and arrange the facts npon which his reason* 
ings were founded ; an(i is Tepresented to have excited 
great interest ; but that he was too apt to indulge 
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In theoretical disquisition ; and, consequently, the 
students who attended hitn^ full of the doctrines 
taught by the professor, entered keenly inta debates 
concerning them. Atter explaining the doctrines 
which were in his time current respecting the simple 
solids, and pointing out the distinctive properties of 
animate and inanimate matter, he proceeded to dis* 
cuss the nervous system. His theories upon this 
subject conti^ioed the most j)alpable materialism 
which was ever delivered ; thougb^ in section xxxi. 
he assumes that mind, or an immaterial thinking 
substance, js constantly present* We liave no uc* 
qasion, therefore, robe at any loss to account for 
the little notice he took of his predecessor Dr 
Wliytt's theories^ who had been educated in a very 
different school. It is truly astonishing^ that a man 
of Cullen's extraordinary acuteness did not perceive 
the inference ; ati inference which is so obvious to 
every one else. Cut he was probably aiiaid offi'iving 
offence to th^ ecclesiastical authorities. He attempt* 
ed to explain, by physiology, tlie whole pheno* 
mena of mind. Thus, accoiiling to him^ all the 
faculties of the mind may be accounted for by 
the ditlerent kind oi degree of sensations which 
are cqmmuuicated to the nervous system* In this 
manner, he pretends to demonstrate the nature and 
prigin of memory, imagination, Sec. A mahcious 
person would be disposed to affirm that, when com^ 
posing this part of his work, he had kept constantly 

BBS 
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in view Hume's absnrd theoiy of Impressions amrcf 
Ideas, whichi tor my own part, I am fully coo* 
tinced was not the case. Metaphysical physiology, 
how amusing soever it may be, and calculated to ex- 
ercise the ingenuity of speculative men, is, to say 
the least of it, a very unprofitable study, if we are ta 
judge of the success of those who have attempted to 
unite them. 

In the second part of the course, be delivered the 

general doctrine of diseases ; and, m the third, the 
means of preventing and curing them. 

The medical student can be at no loss to conjec» 
ture the reasons that induced him not to publish tlie 
heads of his lectures upon those two departments of 
iSie course at the same time with the physiology* 
He reserved his strength, till he should have it in hid 
power to deliver his doctrines upon these subjects in 
the great work which he had long before projected, 
and wiiich he afterwards accompiished, under tho 
title of First Lines qfthc Practios Fhysic^ 

Meanwhile, in 1772, he published ** l^mpsis No^ 
sologia Methodica^^^ in two volumes octavo; and this 
be afterwards much improved in 1780. This was a 
very necessary work, and peculiarly so to him who 
delivered lectures upon those subjects. He inserted 
abstracts of the systems of Sauvages, Linnaeus, Vogel, 
and Sagar. This work was written in Latin ; and 
the merit of the performance has been universally 
Admitted*-' He has criticised witb caiidour thos^ 
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' authors who had preceded him in attempting to 

systematise medical knowledge ; confesses the for- 
midable difficulties he had to encounter : shews in 
what respects he considered their works defective; 
and wherein his own anaogenient is liable to ex- 
ception. 

This was the precursor of his First Lines and, 
besides being a text-book to direct his pupilsi was 
designed to prepare the public for his great work, 
which was expected with general impatience. They 
were according^ &voured with it in 1776* It 
spread very rapidly through Europe ; and, if report 
be true, it produced to the author about three thou- 
sand pounds sterling; which was a great sum in 
those days. It procured him great reputation ; and 
was of essential service in promoting the prosperity 
of the university. To enter upon an account of so 
extensive a work, and which is in the hands of every 
medical student, would be very unsuitable and ia* 
consistent with our object. 

Dr CuUen published a treatise on the Matm^ia Mem 
ScQf in two volumes quarto, about a year before hs 
died. A surreptitious copy of the lectures he had 
delivered upon that subject, when uniBxpectedly call* 
ed to finish what Di Alston had begun, had been 
published. This was not designed tO-4)bviate the 
bad effects which might have been produced by that 
work. It was entirely a new treatise; but the 

friends of CuUen readily acknowledged that thej 
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perceived an evident decay in the mental energy ot 
their great master* It is now quite unnecessary to 

conceal the truth. It was composed for the express 
purpose of raising a little money, and was thought 
to betray evident marks of a hasty compilation. Dr 
Cullcn died upon the ith of February 1790, iiaviiig 
delivered public lectures in the college a few weeks 
bciore his death. 

This eminent philosopher, professor, and physician, 
was very tall in his person ; and, even in the prime of 
life, I have bren assured, was rather of an awkward 
appearance. His features regular and manly ; and his 
eyes, particularly in conversation, or when aiUiressing 
his studentSj very expressive. His temper wasnaturaU 
]y open and ingenuous; and he was consequently very 
comuuinicative iu conversation. His imagin4tiou 
was rich and lively ; which enabled him to employ 
(it I may use such an Lxpressiun) great exuberance 
^ of illustration upon whatever subject be had occa* 
sion to notice in his lectures ; and, what is seldom 
united to the possession of sucli a faculty, he at the 
same time possessed great natural acuteness, and was 
exceedingly ingenious in devising arguments to sup- 
port his various theories. Uis reading upon medi* 
cal subjects was extensive ; yet be perhaps under- 
rated liie ancients, and those physicians who profes- 
sedly admired whatever had the sanction ofanti* 
quity. Though he willingly conceded to them what 
he conceived to be justly due, liis comprehensive 
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and ardent mind was impaiient of re&trainU He 
could not pace in the trammeb of authority ; but de- 
lighted in expatiating free over every scene which 
presented itself to his view. His love of science was 
sincepe and ardent. NotwithstapdingR the gjreat va* 
riety of subjects on which he had given public kc- 
tureSf such, was the fertility, of his.mind, that he was 
always interesting, and never allowed the attention 
of his audience tQ become languid. He did not read 
his lectures, but spoke from short notes; and, per« 
iectly master of his subject, he was very fluent His 
talent for generalization was one of the most strik- 
ing characters of his mind ; and he possessed a facili- 
ty of arranging his knowledge, which has fallen to 
the lot of very few. As a physician, his practice 
was very extensive; and he was much beloved in the 
circle of his numerous acquaintance. His patron- 
age of young men of genius and application was 
unbounded. If such young men were in poor 
circumstances, he constantly found out some means 
or another to relieve their wants. He was liberal in 
giving them sound advice, as to settling in the 
world ; which his very extensive correspondence en- 
abled him to do frequently with great eifecU 

He was a great master in the scientific branches 
of husbandry, a consummate botanist, and possessed 
a correct taste in the hne arts. In the year 1758, 
afttt finishing his course of chemistry, he delivered 
to a number of his particular friends, and favounte 
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pupiiBy nine, lectures on the subject of agricultuf^ 
In these ifew kctores^ he, for the first time^ hid open 

the true principle concerning tlie nature of soil% 
and the operation of manures. * 

In short, Scotland has produced few men who 
have been greater blessings to their native countrj^ 
and to mankind than Dr William GttUeiu 

ft * 

> 

* StsCul. Aoe. voL tx* p» 41151 
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No. I. 

^4ci$ by the Town Council of Edinburghy regarding . 

ike University* — Fid^jj^lj, 

EUnburgky $d September 1 70S. 

The same day, my T.ord rrovost produced at the council 
table an abbreviate of the acts aoem the college i which being 
publicly read in presence of the coondlt to^fith^r with ane aa 
of parliament ratifying the rights of the college, they oidained 

the said abbreviate to be recorded iii the council-books. Of 
which abbreviate the tenor follows 

Edinbia^kt IM February 1708. 

A short account of the I'oundation, rise, and progress of the 
college of Edinburgh, commonly called iiing James' College 
the Town's right thereto^ with many inrtanccB of the great 
power and luunterrupted goveniment therein, as erectors and 

patrons thereof, and chief beneiactors thereto, collected out 

of the Town's recordsi for clearing a debate betwi:i>t the pro* 
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fessors of philosophy and the magistrates, anent the appoint, 
merit of laureation, and election of a member of the college as 
» commissioner of the general assembly j alledging that they had 
a scfMurate power frofn the Tovni to appoint and determine anenit 
both: As also an act of an visitation of the college, wherein 
the contrary of what the professors alledged was clearly deter- 
mined. 

Anno 1562. The Town supplicates the QP^n's Majesty 
ftr the rents of the priests and friars places, who ought to be 
compelled to work for their livings, being stark and potent 
men of body, and their places and rents to be applied for plant- 
ing oi hospitals and erecting of schools of literature, whereof 
there is great need. And seeing their lands and annuals were 
fiiUen in her Majesty's hands, they beseeched that they might 
be bestowed lor teaching of letters, sciences, and hospitals , 
and ako they supplicated for the Grey Friar Yard. Her Ma- 
jesty's answer was returned upon the back of the supplication, 
viz. Appoints the Grey Friar Yard to be a boriaUphMre for the 
town of Edinborgh | and promiscth, whenever a snffident pro- 
vision is mde for bnilding an school, her Majesty shall provide 
a room convenient therefor. 

Anno 1562. The said year, the council appoints the bailies 
tocoounuoe wkh the parm of Pennycook, \akd of that ilk« 
loochmg ^e Khk of HM, and hail biggings thereof, and to 
report. 

1568, Jvne 23. The said parson of Pennycook sells and 
dispones to the good town the haiil biggings called the Kirk 
of Fkldj prebendry -of the same ( and obliges that he shall 
obtain to the good town the gift of the fen made thereof ao 
my liOrd Robert Stewart of Hol^roodhouse ; and shall get to 
them the Queen's confirmation thereot^ in the most sicker 
(secure J {orm» 

1564^, Ji^gute f • The^oraiaid prebendne and provoitcy m 
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the Kirk oi Field) aod all things thereanent, was conveyed to 
the Towoi and the papers delivered up ta the^gugistrates. 

1566. The Queen grants a wery fvll charter and in&ftment 
of the Kirk of Field. Its annuals and priviledges, Sec. to be 
called our foundation of the ministry and hospitality of Edin* 
hw^i as the gift at length bears. 

1567. The Town having obtained the gift of the Kirk o£ 
Field, they dispone in ftu-fcrme several lands and yards per- 
taining^to the Black Friars, because they had not wherewith to 
llMind hospitals and schools. 

]566« The council understanding that sewal kuids be^ 
longing to the Black Friars, novr in the Town's hands, are be- 
come ruinous i whereforej they send forth a proclamation, that 
these lands were to be rooped« and were to be set for feo or 
ftr meai^ and ecoofdbgly were rouped. 

1579. The council urd-iins the magistrates, with Mr Clei«»^ 
nient Little^ advocate, and Mr Henry CharterSf to meet to» 
morrow in the ministers lodgings^ Sor taking some order anenc 
the lerming an unii^ersity. 

The magistrates, understanding th^u the yards of the Kirk 
of Field are made a common passage^ and filled with mucky 
they ordam and order forthwith a remdd. 

The said year compeared Nicol Hutchisoii, one of the pr^ 
bendaries of the Kirk of Field, and freely resigned and over- 
gave in the hands of the magistrates all right ox. title he had 
or shall hereafter claim to» in the prebendary foonded by 
Patrick Richardton* merchant in Eitinfaurgh, in fikvdnrs of the 
ministers and hospital thereof 5 and delivered eleven pieces of 
evidents thereanent ; for which the Town payed threescore and 
ten merks of pension during life. The oonncil sends forth s 
proclamation, inriting any fit person tor the office of a porter* 
dbip in the K.irk of Fields which shall be disponed to the most 
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fit. The baUies and ministers conveen for taking order anenC 
the foming an nnivenitf in the Kirk of Field. 

The said year, several porchases made in and about the Kirk 

of Field, fix>m sundry prebendaries of St Giles, and other pri- 
vate per^^ons. 

1580. Mr Clement Little, advocate, and one of the com- 
missaries of Edinburgh, left thirteen score and eight godly 

books, io begin a library for the use of the ministers of Edin- 
burgh. 

1581. Ordains dylces to be pat about the yards of the Kiric 
of Field, and to pot new. locks on the yetts (gates) thereof. 

1582. King eTamesthe Sixth ratifies the Town's charter and 
rights to the Kirk of Fieid> granted by the Queen, his mother, 
containing several new grants to the Town, viz. for the enter- 
tainment of the professors of languages and sciences in a coU 
lege ; giving the Town power to elect, inputt, andoutputt mas- 
ters and professors, as they shall find expedient i which charter 
is put up in the charter-house. 

158S* The Town makes sale of sundry lands of their own 
within the town, to be employed upon founding and building 
a college in the Kirk of Field, because the i own's common 
good was super-expended i and accordingly two masters of 
work were appointed. 

Ordftins the chambers to be set at forty shillings per piece, 
and two to be in one bed ; and appointed the loft in the east 
end of the High Kark for the masters and students, and that to 
hear sermon for sometime* until a better conventeikce was pvo% 
vided. 

1583. October. The charters above mentioned produced by 
the magistrates to the town- council. 

1584» Ordains the treasurer and bailies to agree with the 
masters of the college anent their fees* and to bring them to a 

settled term- 
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<9rlves power to tevtral of die magkMtes to conma «id 

confer with Mr Robert Rollo, master of the college, for tak- 
ing up an house and table therein. 

The belL of the grammar school* which is under the same 
Ibundalioii with the college, is ordeied to be taken down* and 

placed in the college. 

15S5» Ordered to search out the rental-book of the Black 
Friars, j and that it be bought and obtained from the kaoerf 
thereof. 

Master Robert Rollo made and constitute first mast-er and 
principal of the Town's college in the Kirk of Field. 

1586. Sir Walter Hutcheson* one of the prebends of the 
Kirk of Field* being in great poverty, not able to live on iiis 
pension, gets an augmentation of four pounds Scots quarterly. 

October* Grants and gives to Mr Adam Colt, Mr Alexan- 
der Scrimser* two new masters and regents of the Town's col- 
lege* ilk {each) one eight pounds Scots for their boarding* and 
ilk aoe forty pounds Scots of stipend. 

The Town appoints a conference with the Lord Hamilton^ 
anent the buying of his lodgings in the Kirk of Field. 

1587. Mr Hislop* one of the scholars, elected regent* after 
public disputation, being for the new class. 

December, The Town intreats Mr Rollo^ principal* to teach 
theology* to preach in the £ast Kirk in the mornings* and 
agreed to give him five 'hundred merks. 

1588. January. The Town appcunrs commisdoners to con., 
fer with the Lord Hamilton anent his lodgings ; and a blank 
submission subscribed thereanent. 

The Lords of Session confer with the magistrates anent 
the raising of a fund for maintaining of a professor of the hms* 
Mr Charles Fairholme, one of the scholars, preferred to be a 
regent* which appears to be the fourth class. 

The Master of Lindsay* tacksman of the Abbotshall of 
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conscience to appropriate the living of the same to godly uses 
of the ministry and schools, and a part theraof to the c(^€|^ 
of this Town $ meat which th« ooancQ appointed s 
tec* 

February, The council admits, creates, and constitutes, 
Mr Henry Charters, regent, one of their own upbringings 
iks principal master of the college dnring their will, in place 
of Mr Robert RoQo, deceased, late principaL Mr Robert 
Scott and IVIr l\obert Knox created regents during thecouncirs 
will} and- found caution to keep and complete their courset 
under the penaky of five himdered merks* 

1591. Mr Robert RoUo's relict got one hundred merfca 
yearly of pension, and his daughter to have one thousand 
merks at her marriage \ and that because the said Mr Robert 
bad done great and good offices to the Town^ conknon weil» 
being the first teacher and planter of titeratnre, disciplfne» 
good order, and manners, had travailled much in the Town's 
affairs, and preached in their great need ; and the Town pro- 
mises such like kindnesses to all such who should do sieedabio 
offices to dieir common weel. 

1593. Robert, Bishop of Orkney, legats eight thousand 
merks for founding a college within this burgh ; wherewith 
several purchases were made about the iCirk of Fiekl. 

1600. Mr Henry Charters, principal of the odle|^, has op-' 
pointed to him six hundred merks of salary. 

160S. Mr James Keid elected, regent % and found surety 
that he ahould complete the course of his dassi nadier the patnf 
of five hundred merks. 

1604-. Mr David Monro chosen regent ; finds caution, as Mr 
Reid, under the pain of one hundred pounds Scots \ and shall 
obey all orders given by the ma^rates coocem^g thoGoUiy i ^ 
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ifta tbit 66 shall fllk pceadi iaany cUrdl but in EicBaburgU 

.(during his office. 

1607. Mr James Fairiejr elect^ regent, ia the tenns of Mr 
Monrd. 

I6O81 Ales^addr Dooglas eleicbed iiorter to tl^ 

io obey the ProVost asd» Magistrates instnicticMis thereanent. 

1612. The lands in the Kirk of Field belonging to Duke 
Hamilton are bought for the list of the coUege* £or wliidi the 
Town paid Scots* 

1616. King Jmocs the S$xth dtestra of the Town that the 
jcoflege be called Kings James' Coke^e, by a letter froiahis 
^urt, at Paisley. 

ie20« The Frtacipal^ Mr HeUrf Charttrts^ deimts hk 
tfke in the hands of the inagistratc% as patnins ef the said 
tolle^; end Mr Patiidk Sittith diosen ui his place« dnrmg 
the council's pleasure; 

March Mr Andrew Ramsay, one of the pastors of 
Edmbnrgh, is chosen professoir of divinity in thcipr coUege^ 
doting the ooandTs w3L 

16S1. A vaiificatioD In paillameBt by King Jam^ tl» Siztb| 
to the \ rovost, Mat^istrates, and community of the burgh of 
JEdioburghf and their successors, meoticmiag the great and 
UnnkAil sMriost the Tdwn had done to ham aad his pm 
gtmtorsy and the oiMiy ddoatiads the city had inede to th# 
college, and the great pains they h^ been at theveanenty 
ratifymg all former rights* ciwters, and gifts to the college ^ 
and of new grants the Town^ Ibr the behoof of the college^ali 
liberties^ fireed<Hns» immunittes, And privileges^ appertaining tqi 
any free eoUege, and that In as ample §om as any college hae 
Or bruicks within this kingdom ; and ordains the collet^c to 
be called King James' College j which ratificatton i& put yp id 
die chatter hoftse. ' 

IGSSTj Mt Henry OxKttmh miiditer ^ Nqprtb Lei|hi e ItcN 
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«dprafeisorof divinity iatli^ cdlfigv, dntibg tktf tmmdfn 

will, and had one thousand merks stipend appointed, and re- 
ceived his iostructioos and was to teach the Hebrew once or 
twice a-week. 

April The cooneit disnibies Mr Jtmet Reid, proftMlr in 

the college, during the council's will ; and afterwards he gave 
in his demission to the Town as patrons. 

1628*. Andrew Ramsaj, professor of divinkyf dcmks 
his office to the Town. 

March 28. The laws anent the discipline of the college, 
both for masters and students are at length recorded, as they 
ere pabUdy read in the coUege withoat any material altenitia% 
to thk year ITOS, with the Town's act antlionzing the same. 

The council ordains the very seasons of the attendance 
of the magistrands, betwixt the rising pf the coUege and lau- 
reation> under certain penalties for eadi diet's absence ; and the 
fegentstobe accountable ibr the inet for buying books to 

the library. 

The magistrates direct the regents and scholars only to go 
.to bnriali, as those who had been bencfiKtors to the Go]kge» 
and other persons of eminence. 

1G38. Mr Robert Burn and Mr John Rankine, regents, 
both deposed by the magistrates and ministers, because 
thought ezpediflotf they holding their places at will alknarly | 
and Mr Jamet Wiseman elected during their will allenarly. 

1(>39. Mr Alexander Henderson chosen rector ; his power 
and orders given him by the magistratesy as is recorded^ 8th 
January 1€4<K 

August 9. Mr John Adamson^ pri nci pal of the college, 
elected by the magistrates, ministers, and regents^ to- the 
general assembly. 

Zkember 17. Mr Duncan Forrest elected during the couii* 
ciTs will| with provision of bis obedience to the council and 
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jlrmctpal, obs^mg the Itm of college, made or to be. 

made by the patrons. 

16iO; The £rst instiuitioQ of a college treasurer^ and the 
nbta of the college fuUy oonndered. 

Jufy 4r. Mr John Adamtoo, pribcipel of the college,, dectcd 
hf the magistrates, ministers, atid regents, to be coaunisaioiier 
for the college to the next general assembly. 

1644. Mr John Sharp, (i^fessdr of divinity, elected com« 
misstoaer to the general assembly by the Tawn^coandl. 

Ii4J4 Several good acts anent the college, particularly for 
potting up a board for benefactors ; and appoints yearly visiter 
tions ; and that the benefactors names be yearly read in pre- 
sence of the Provost^ Bailie ^ Ministers^ Rector^ and Assessors^ 
and the haill students and scholars. 

The migistratcs appoint the regent's place of prayer, the 
times of playing, &c. 

They appoint circulation at the laureations, and determine 
thefincrof transgressors ; and appoints the meetings^of the re« 
fcnts with the Mdmnadmy* 

1646, November 23. Mr Andrew Ramsay elected rector ol 
the college j aiid imtruciions given him, as ^et down Sch Jan- 
nary lt>10< 

1646. Mr Alexander Cdlvill elected p(o£BSsor of divinity} 
»d Gideon litfigow, printer to the college, July 1646.' 
1653, June 20. Mr Robert lieighton, primar, elected by 

the council and members of the college commissioner to the 
next General Assembly, June 1663<: The council ioti^. 
mates to the college^ that the affiurs of the college are to be 
treated of in the coimcil } that the r^enis and professors be 
sent for pro re nata § and declare the eocmdi*s meeting in the 
college is only to see the councii's acts to be put in execution. 
. 1665. Statutes, that the Provost oi Edinburgh^ presjsnt and 

€C9 
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to come, aball in dl famt coming be factor and gofltaor'al^ 

the collcee. * 

Januarif 29. The council recomfflcudb it to tke 
CoIviUe, and the regents, t6 cause OMke readf an aoconnt of tbe' 
money collected Irom tlie*ba^ias aad^reagl s tra p da % and^'ofdabs 

catalogues of the library to be aiphabeiically, and accordiag to 
the insiitUiion of the Frsc^es. 

Jidy. The counctt appoints the IfOfeatfoAfo-beia I^ady^ 
f cster^s Kifleeiit ]%h Ink. 

The council elects Mr George Sinclair regent; he obeying' 
die imtructiom ah«ady prascrihed a<id to t»e prasoribed bf* 
the coonciK 

The said year, the coandl dacts Mr Andraw Rm regent^ 

on Tv r Sinclair's terms. 

1666. The couocil appoints the laureation of the magis* 
ttands of the college to be in the common \al\y'Mmidxf nex^ 
k the fore and afternoon^ 

Tiie council elects MrWiniam Somervill Bibliofhccarim ^ 
found caution to observe all injunctions given and to be given^ 
by the coottdf.' 

ia67» September. Ttit tmmak eitcta Mr* William Pater, 
son regent ^ be obeying the injunctiom already pre^cxibeJ or 
to be prescribed by the council, 

1619, Jufy 9. The council anioiflla M^FiBana' akaa to br 
lamtated in the coanmon hall. 

The conndl appoints the time of" the laureatioa of Mr An^ 
drew Koss his class in the year 1674. 

1674. Mr Alexander DiclBgaA, professor of Hctewt hi»> 
salary tcdoced to 700 merka, tho Tom n«t ham§ a Innd £or 
such a profession in 1674, wanting a fo u ndation for the pro«* 
fessor. 

1660. Mr Alexander Dooi^ elected pfoteor oi^Utbf^Wj, 
and to haire 600 oiarfcs yearlji 
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1685. Dr Sibbald, Pr ^itcairn, and Dr Halket, elected pro- 
ifessors of physic or medicine, with express condition that thef 
•were never to have any aalaiy from the Town. 

1690. Mr Wmiam Law» the fint regent^ clectcd» withoilfc 
anst met ions or conditions. 

March S and 12. The council order Mr William Scott 
Im magifltrand class to be publidy graduated in the public 
liall of the college upon theiiist Tuesday of May next. 

Ma:/ r2. A petition given m by I\'r William Scott, attested 
J>y the rest of the roasters of philosophy, representing several 
reasons and insupportable difficulties why there could not be 
a public laureatton for the present ye«r ; whereupon tke «oan* 
cil did peniut and allow the Uureation to be private JWV hoe 
vice^ with sundry other instruction^ 

The council discharge and prohibit the regents, upon their 
|)erit, to graduate any in lime €oming» but such who take out 
a certificate or diploma with the town*8 seal» land poor scho- 
lars to have it gratis j and order that all certificates make ho- 
oonrable mention of the Matgistra^ and CouiKai of Edinburgh 
as patrons of the college^ 

After a similar introduction as the foregoing* a minute •£ 
:>5th October 17^9S thus proceeds : — 

« Notwithstanding whereof the masters of the said college, 
taking upon them oC late to meet by themselves as an inde- 
jpenJent facultv cf the said college, did, upon 20th January 
last, make the following, viz. The faculty of philosophy wuh- 
in the city of Edinburgh^ taking to their consideration the 
treasons offered . by Mr Spott why his magistrand class should 
be privately graduated, and being fully satbfied with the same« 
do unanimously, according to their undoubted right, contained 
in the charter of erection, and their constant and uninterrupted 
custom in such cases, appoint the sai4 classes to be huireated jpri- 
vately upon the last Tuesday of April next, being tlie tw^ty^ 
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seventh day of satd montb, is the said act^ bearing to bestgn^ 

bf order, in and m presence, by Robert Henderson, theii? 
clerk, bears : As abo^ some of the said masters did lately 
claim a power to themselves, separately from the magistrates 

>and town-council, to elect a commissioner to the ensuing Gre* 
neral Assembly, and, in face of the town-council, protested 
for the same. Therefore, the I ord Provost, Bailies, and 
Townncoancil, being met upon the foresaid occasion, in the 
said visitation, with the ministers of Edinburgh, thereto called, 
did declare their just dissarisfaction with the foresaid act and 
proceeding of the said masters, being unwarrantable and unpre- 
cedented. But it being proposed, for the more peaceable and 
happy composure of those difl^nces, that the sud masters 
sliould, in presence of the magistrates and town-council, with 
the said ministers, convened in manner foresaid, pass from 
their said act as unwarrantable, and submit themselves entirely 
to the magistrates and town-council, and order the fioresaid 
laureation, as to time, place, and manner, as the council 
should think fit as also, to take up and withdraw their said 
potest, taken anent the electing a cemmisHooer to the A*, 
sembly ^ and that a committee of the town^nncO might be 
appointed for revising the laws of the college prescribed to 
them by the tow n- council, and for making such other laws, ' 
after the councir« hearing of the said masters, as niay be thought 
proper, to prevent the like mistakes in time coming, for the 
wee! and benefit of the college. And said masters being all 
present, and particularly interrogated) if they agreed to the 
said proposals ; and they having each of them, for hiouelf, and 

, all of them together, declared their assent thereto ; the said 
Magistrates and Town-council, with the advice of the said 
ministers, declared their acceptance of the said proposal and 
ajgreement $ and that they would appoint a conmuttee with the 
^st convenience, for the ends aboyc expressed. And they orr 
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dained this act to be dmwn up and extended upon the whol^ 

premises, and recorded in the books of the council^ relating to 
the college^ atJiUuram rei mmoriam** 



No. II. 

Zisi of the Principals and Professors of t lie Umvcrsily 
oj Edinburgh^ from the year 1700 to 17S9» Hi*' 
traded from the Register of the Honourable the 
Twn council of Edinburglu 



Frineipals, 



William Carstares, 


May 12. 


170S. 


William Wishart, 


June 1. 


1716. 


WUUam Hamikoo^ 


February 16. 


1732. 


James Smith, 


July IS. 


175S. 


William Wishartj jun. 


November 10. 


1736. 


Joha G(^die» 


February 6. 

» 


175^. 


Prqfetsart. 






George Meldrum, Divinity^ 


IJccember 24?. 


1701. 


John Goodale> Hebrew^ 


November 6.. 


1702. 


ftobert Stewaiti 


Oaober 22. 


1703. 


Charles PreMDy Botany» 


May 8. 


1706. 


Colin Urummond, 


October 24. 


1707. 


Charles Erskine, Law, 


November 7^ 


1707. 


William Scott, Greek, 


June 16. 


1708. 


William Lawj Moral 'Fhilosophyi 


^uly 


1708. 
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^dam Drumtnoiid, conjunct Professpr of 



Amtomj with R. iiUioty 
'William Hamilton, JX^noky, 
James Craig, Qvit Law, 
George Frestor, Potany, 
James Crauford, Ciieroi^try, 
John M^GUl, Anatomy, 
J«n« C««fW. Hebrew, 

ir. This was the sami^ Dr Craiiford who wag 
first Professor of Chemistry.) 
Charles Mackte, Universal Civil Hist0f][j| August 28^ 
Alexander Monro^ Aaatomj, March 14* 

Alexander Bayne, Scots Law, November 2'8« 

Charles Mackie, Universal Civil History 



AogQst 17. 

October 18. 

January 2. 

it 

December 9. 
October 4* 
Augu^ 31« 



1709* 
1710. 
1712.^ 
1715. 
1714. 
1719. 



and Antiquities, 
William Porterfield, Medicine 
Adam Watt, Humanity, 
Colin M*Laiiiin, Mathematics, 
Joseph Gibson, Midwifery, 
William Scott, jun. Moral F hilosophy, 
Coiin Dnjimmond, Greek, 



Novembw 28. 
August 12. 
August ld» 
November 9. 

February 9. 
February 26, 
February 4b 



John Stevenson, and M^taphysic% Febrojury 25: 



James Smith,* Divinity, 
AVilliam Dawson, Hebrew, 
Thomas Dundas, Civil Law, 
J^in Fir^gle, Moral Philosophy* 
f ohn Ker* Homanity, 
William Kirkpatrick, Public Law, 
George Abercromby, Public ^aw, 
John Erskinejf Scots Law, 
f^ck OimmiBg, Ecdesias^calHistory, December T 
Cliarles Alston, Botany, March SU 

B9^t Law, Gred^ ' f ^ly 26. 



February 16« 

July 26. 
November 15. 
February 2$. 

Octobers- 
November 27. 

Decemb^ 17. 

July 13. 



1719^ 
1722. 
1722. 

1722. 
1724. 
1725. 
1725^ 
1726. 
1729. 
17S0, 
1730^ 
178^ 
1732. 
1732. 

1784.^ 

1734.' 
1735. 
1737. 
1787. 
1788. 
1738!^ 
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y December 14** 

December 9. 
J)ecember 16, 
September I. 
March 1* 
June 5. 



Itobert Smith, Midwifery* 

Robert Hunter, (jreek, 

George Stewart, Humanity, 

John Stewart, Natural Philosophy* 

Kenneth M'Kenzie, Ciyil Law* 

William Cleghoro, Moral Philosophy, 

Andrew St Clair, the Xheqry and Prac- 
tice of Medicine, ^February 9. 

John Rutherford* the Theory and Fkac- 
tice of Medicine* Fehmary 9* 

Andrew Plummer* Medicine and Che- 
mistry, February 9. 

John Innes, Medicine and Chwistry^ February 9. 

Robert Whytt* Medicine. . August 26. 

Mathew Stewart* Mathematics* October Si. 

James Hobertson, Hebrew, June 26. 

^ohn Gordon, Universal History* Greek, 



and Roman Antiquities* 
Robert Hamilton* Divinity* 
Alexander Monro* Anatomy* 
^ames Balfour, Moral Philosophy, 
WilKam Wallace, Universal History* 
Robert Dick, Civil Law* 
William CuUen* Chemistry^ . 
ipiomas Toun^* Midwifery* 



December 26. 
f ebruary 6. 
June 19 
August 28. 
December 23. 
January 22. 
November 19. 
February 18. 



17S9, 
174U 

1741. 
1742. 
1745. 
17^5. 

1726, 

1726. 

1726. 
17t6. 
1747. 
1747. 
1751^ 

1753* 
1754» 
1754. 

1754. 

1754. 

1755. 

1755.. 

17^. 
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A 

Aberdeen, mode of graduating there, L 273. 
Adamson, John, Principal, L 153, 223, 
Alcuinus founded the Palatine school, L 12. 
Alexandria, school of, encouraged by the Emperor, L 9L , 
Alston, Charles, Botany and Materia Medica, ii. S£l. 
Anatomy, causes which retarded its progress, ii. 145 ; profes- 
sorship of, founded, 159. 
Aphthonius Progymnasmata, L SIL 
Arabic included under Grammar, L 25. 
Archery practised, L 113 i encouraged, 29i2. 
Arithmetic, L ^ 

Arts, seven liberal, L 22 ; degrees in, S2 ; bachelor of, M ; 

licentiate or inceptor, i2 i master, 4s^ ; doctor, 
Assembly, General, consider the state of schools and colleges, 

L 185 i recommend the maintenance of universities to be 

increased, 195 ; correspondence between universities, 195 ; 

every presbytery to maintain a bursar, 398 5 give directions 

about visiting parish and other schools, 20^ 
Assessors to be chosen, L L&B i duty of^ IMm 
Astronomy, i 32. 



41S INDEX, ■ 

B 

BacoDj Lord, L Q4. 

Balfour, Sir Andrew, L 376. 

g James, Moral Philosophy, ii. S74'. 

Eaillie, Robert, L 226^ 24^ 

Bayne, Alexander, Scotish Law, ii. 1^ 

Beza, L 1Q4-. 

Black-stone lesson, L 254^ 
BUir, Patrick, ii. 327. 

, Robert, L 225. 

Boyd, Robert, Principal, L IM* 

■ Zacharias, L 227. 
Bruce, Andrew, L 266. 
Burnet, Thomas, L 816. 

Bursars to be maintained by presbyteries, L 19S. 

C 

Cajetan Card, L UfL ' 
Calvin, L IM. 

r 

Campbell, George, Divinity, L 337 ; ii. S- 
Cant, Andrew, Principal, L 

Carstares, William, Principal, ii. 22 ; minister of the city, 40i 
intimate with Dr Pitcairn, 43 prevails on government to 
encourage the universities, M ; Moderator of General As- 
sembly, 46_i repairs to London, 46i proposes a plan for 
the accommodation of Englishmen who came to the uni- 
versity, 41 i his death and character^ 55. 

Chancellor of the University, L 4fi, 

■ Vice, L 41* 
Charles L visits Scotland, L ITS* 

Charlemagne learned grammar after he was thirty years of 
age, L LL 

Charteris> Henry, Regent, L 106 ; Principal, 119. 



^feirteris, Hetiry, Professor of divinty, L 16^, 
Chemistry, professorship of, ii. 122. 
Cheseldeir, ii. 112. 

Cleghorn, William, Moral Philosophy, ii. aaa* _ . 

College repair to Linlithgow, on account of the plague^ L 2Q& 

Collegium, origin of the word, L 16.= 

Colt, Adam, Regent, L IDL 

Colville, Alexander, L 225. 

Colville, William, Principal^ L 2^ 2li 

Commissioners from universities assemble, L 21^ 2S£ 

Confession of Faith, L . - 

Conventicles h^ld in Edinburgh, L SO t^ ♦ 

Council, Privy, order the oath of allegiance to be taken by thsi 

students and regents^ L 2d2 ; act of, in 1693, ai& 
Covenant, National, L 95^ 183, 187, 2M. 
Crawford, James, Chemistry, ii. 12^ 
Cromwell patronised the universities, L 267. 
Cullen,. William, ii. 226 el seq. 
Cumming, John, Ecclesiastical History, ii. 2& 

Patrick, ditto, ii, 319. 

Gursus P/iilosophuus, a — proposed^ L 237, 350; 

l)alzel, Pitofessor Andrew, L fifi. 

Bamman, Sir Hadrian, Humanity, V. 108, &c* . - . ; 
Degrees, in arts, L 32 i origin of, 4d i manner of conferring^ 

them, IM. ■ ■ - > .ooo': ■: . 

i.t I Medical, mode of conferring them previous to l72&y 
ii. 21D ) account of the mode since, 211 ^ adopted chieBjr 
from Leyden, 212. 

Bespauter, L 65^ 232* , 

Dialectics, vide Logic. 

Dickson^ Alexander, Hebrew, L 2^ 



414 INDEX, 

Dickson, David, L 24jjL 

Dissenters^ English, plan to accommodate them, iL 47^ 55^ 9i, 
Divinity, Professor of, L IQ2 ; to lecture twice a-week, 177. 

■ Hall, library of, ii. fl2- 

Dort, Synod of, remarks on it, L 170. . 
Douglas, Alexander, L 816. 

Robert, L 195^ 252, &c. 

William, L 227. 

Dress, L 51. 

Drummond, Adam, Anatomy, ii. 92^ 164, 
Colin, ii. 269. 

■ Provost George, ii. 185, &c. 2 IS. ■ 

■ ' • John, L S16. 

William, of Hawthornden, L 1794 
Dundas, Lawrence, Humanity, L 221- 

Dunlop, Principal William, employed to negotiate the passing 
of a grant to each of the universkies, ii. 2. 5 receives LaSKI 
for hb trouble, 3, 

' Williami Divinity, ii, 137. . . 

E 

Education of yo^uth has enjoyed the attention of all civilized 
nations, L 1 ; committed to the ministers of religion, 3 ; to 
the inagi in Persia, S i and to the priests in Egypt, a* 

Elliot, Robert, Anatomy, ii. 159, &c. 

English dissenters, plan to accommodate them, ii. i7, 55, 94. 
Erigene, John Scot, one of the first masters in the university 
of Paris, L LL 

Erskine, Charles, Regent, ii. fl j Law of Nature and Nations, 

59. 65, 6S^ 
— - John, Scotish Law, ii. S17. 

Dr John, ii 318. 
Ethics taught, ii. llL . • 
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B 

iFacultleS} three, L ^ ; in the university of Edinburgh^ 50. 

Faculty, meaning of the word, L 2L 

Fairley, James, Regent, L 173. 

Ferme> Charles, ditto, L 105. 

Florantin, A. Amadeus, Hebrew, L SO^ 

FountainhalPs decisions, L 316. 

Fraserburgh, a college projected there, L 105. 

G 

Geometry, L ^ 

Gibson, Joseph, Midwifery, ii. 254, 260. 

Goldie, John, Divinity, ii. 2&2 y chief cause of the secession, 

Goodale, John, Hebrew, ii. 18. 

Graduation, the first, L 102 ; in 1660, 274. 

Grammar, what included under it, L 13^ 22* 

Greek, the language of philosophy among the Romans, L 1 1 
included under grammar, 24! ; progress of the study of it, 
25 ; professorship of, proposed, ^25 ; appointed, ii, 7l_j 85. 

Gregory, David, Mathematics, L 306, 316 •» iL 
' ■ James, primus, L 293 j ii. ^ 

Grotius, Hugo, his character, ii. Glj his treatise De Jure Belli 

" ac Pacisy 6& 

H 

Halkett, Dr, Medicine, L 304* 
Hamilton, Robert, Divinity, iL 366. 

— William, ditto, ii. 9^ 
Hebrew taught in the Palatine school, L IS ; included under 
grammar, 25 i professorship of, founded, 200. 



4i6 JNDSX* 

Henderson, Alexander, Rector, L ; moderator at Glasgovr 

in 1638, IM. % 
High-school, LO^i regulations concerning, ii. 102> 
History, natural, proposed to be taught, it. 57. 
Hunter, Cosmographla, L 91. 

L Robert, Greek, iu ail. 

Hutcheson, Francis, L 238 i ii. MQ. 

I 

infirmary. Royal, Edinburgh, ii. 186, 2llL * ' 

Innes, John, Medicine, iL 204, 212. 

James VI. his charter, L 71 \ App. L vide 9i $ his return t^ 
Scotland, IS6. ; proposed to patronize the college, 1^ 

J<^nston, A^. L }A2a 
^— Dr Robert, a benefactor, L 19.?. 

Jurisprudence, natural, ii. 6^L 

i T- Roman, superior to Greek, L Ti 

K 

Keil), John^ ii. ^ 

Keiih, William, Divinity, L 27G, 2B£L 
Ker, John^ Humanity, ii. 29Sm 
King, WUliam, Regent, L 1^ 

t 

iatva. ceased to be spoken at Rome, u 9 ; Ronian s^ice to ^ 
in, lOj European laws promulgated in, U ; included un* 
der grammar, 22 *, plans for teaching. 2JJL 

ljaw,^obert. Moral Philosophy, ii. 831. 

William, Philosophy, ii. 73, Sif. . 

Law, Canon, L M. 

— — Civil, or Roman, L ^9 i ii 11 1 Professorship of, hmd* 
ed, 1 15» 
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X<aw, Scotishy professorship of, instituted, ii. 195. 
liaws, a professor of, projected, L 107^ 257. 
Laws for the university, L 1^ v new modelled, ii. 36, Sec. 
JLawson, James, L 65^ 74. 
'Leighton, Robert, Principal, L 262, 
Library visited by college committee, ii. 35. 
— — - divinity-^hall, ii. 22^ 
Liddel, Duncan, L 142. 

Literattin^, oriental, state of, at the commencement of eighteenth 

.century, ii. 1_3, &c. 
Ljttil, \V illiam, and Henry Nestor, to devise the order of teach- 
ing, L 76, 
Logic, L 28. 

Lombard, Peter, his book of ^ntences, L SfL 
Luther, L 103. 

M 

Mace, college, borrowed by the council, L 264i* 

M<Ewen, James, opens a house for the accommodation of 

students, ii, 
M«Gill, John, Anatomy, ii. 165. 
Macky, Charles, Civil History, ii. 140. 
M*Laurin, Colin, Mathematics, ii. 221, &Ci 
Mary, Queen, her charter, L 74^. 
Massie, \ndrew, L 815, 379 ; ii. 3L 
Mathematics, L 

Maxwell, John, Bishop, i^ 171. 
Medical school, foundation of, ii. MiL 
' degrees, vide Degrees. 

Medicine, L 4(L 

Meldrum, George, Divinity, ii, 8^ 15. 
Memorial of the Senatus Academicus^ L S4i5^ 
Menzies, John> Divinity, L SfiS- -l 
Vol. IL jd d 
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MetaphTsicsy Professor of, L 177; account of the, taaght, if. 
Middleton, Alexander, L 

Minister of the city, his duties about the beginning of the 

eighteenth century, ii. $8. 
Monro. Dr Alexander, Principal, L 809. 

- Alexander, primus t Anatomy, ii. Ififi ; repaired to 

London, 171 ; attended Cheselden, i72 ; went to Paris, 

iTfi ; list o^ the number of students who attended him, 1 79 ; 

assisted by I rovost Dnunmond, IM ; his osteology 

published, IBE 
— — — — ^— secundus^ Anatomy, ii. Sfi9* 
Monteirh, Alexander, proposes to procure dead bodies for dis« 

section, ii. 14>9. 

— Robert, Regent, L 172. 

"Moore, Dr James, L 8fi« 
M orison, Alexander, P.ector, L Ififi* 

Dr, L S7£, 

— Robert, il a2(L 

Mundinus the first who publicly, in Eun^e, dissected a homaa 
body, ii. U?. 

■ 

Music, L 

K 

Napier, Lord, i 152. 

Nations, origin of, L 18 ; the number different, Ii ) generally 
four, 20. 

Natural History proposed to be taught, iL 57. 
■ I — Philosophy, ii. 8d< ' 
Newton, Adam, Humanity, L I0& 

O 

Officers of the univetsity, L 57> 
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Orator Academicos proposed, L 343. 

Oriental literature, state - of, at the beginning of eighteenth 

century, ii. 13j &c. 
Otto, Julius Conradus, Hebrew, L 2QQu 

P 

Palatine school founded, L 12 ; Hebrew taught in, IS. 
Pareus, David, L 21^ 
Paris, vide University. 

Patrons and Professors dispute, ii. 1^; reconciled, 1^ 

Philosophicus cursus, a — proposed, L 237, 35iL 

Philosophy not rewarded by the state among the Greeks or 

* 

Romans, L 5^ 
— natural, ii. 8£L 
Physicians, college of, L 365, 875- 
Physics, derived from Egypt, L &± 

Pitcairn, Dr Archibald, Medicine, L $08, 311 ; intimate with 
Principal Carstares, ii. ^ ; his death, i account of him, 

127, 

• 

Plague in Edinburgh, L 03 ; appears again, 12Q. '$ and again, 

Plummer, Andrew, Medicine, ii. 204, 312, 21^ 

Porterfield, V illiam, ditto, ii, 

Presbyterians persecuted, L 295. ^ 

Presbyteries to maintain bursars, L 198. 

Preston, Charles, Botany, ii. 40. 

— — George, ditto, ii. 119. 

Principal, L 4^ 
Sub, L 49. 

Pringle, Sir John, Moral Philosophy, ii. 286> 

Printers to print no papers without affixing their names, ii. 

privilege^ of universities, L 55* 
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Professors dispute with Patrons, ii. ; reconciled, 135. 

Prcftestants, foreign, great connexion between them and Scot-^ 

land, i IQ^ 
Provost, Lord, declares himself Rector, L 
Psalmody, Scotish, i. 22^ 

Putiendorfi*, Samuel, his elements of universal jurisprudence^ 
ii. 63- . . 

R 

Raban, one of the first masters in the universitj of Paris* L 
Rabin, Paulus Stialitt, L 2&1 

Ramsay, Andrew, Divinity, L 141, 223 j Rector, 2^ 

■ Sir Andrew, L i 

Ramus, Peter, L 87 ; his dialectics, BR. i 
Rebellion in 1715, ii. 135 ; in 1745, its efiects on the uni* 
versity, 

Rector, L 47 ; to be chosen, li8 i duty of, IS8 ; proposed to 

» 

be chosen, 341. 
♦ 

Regents, precedence of, L 167. 

Regulations for the university, L ISS ; new modelled, «i. 36i 
See, 

Reid, James, Regent, L 130, 150. 

Religion of the Greeks and Romans never reduced to a system, 
L 4, 

Restoration, state of the university at the, L 270, &c. 
Rhetoric taught before Logic, L 27. 
Riots in the college, L 338. 
Robertson, George, Regent, L 11 G« 

■ James, Hebrew, ii. 360. 
Rollock, Hercules, his poems published, L 118« 

' Robert, Regent, L 74^ 77 ; bis course, 82 ; Principal, 

97 i his works^ 104 j salary increased, ) 12^ tieath, 116. 
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Rules for teaching in the university, ii. 7^ 
Rule, lexander, Hebrew, L 823 ; ii. IL 
— Gilbert, Principal, L alS ; a warm defender of th« re- 
volution settlement, ii. 9. 
Rutherford, John, Medicine, ii. 204-, 2l2. 
■ ' Samuel, L 2i2« 

s 

Sacroboscus, John, De Sphsero, L 91, 
St Clwr, Andrew, Medicine, ii. 20*^ 212. 
Sands, Patrick, Regent, L IM i Principal, 141. 
School, High, L fiS ; regulations concerning, ii. 
Medical, foundation of, ii. 

Scott, William, publishes an abridgment of Grotius' treati$e9 
ii. 65 ; Greek, 72 ; Moral Philosophy, 267. 

?crimger, Alexander, Regent, L 10l« 

Secession, Professor Goidie chief cause of the, ii. 285. 

Selden, John, his work De Jiire^ &c. iL 62. 

Seminaries of instruction first opened to procure a comfortable 
subsistence, L 6x 

"Service-Book introduced, L 184. 

Sharp, John, Divinity, L ITi:. 

Sit>bald, Sir Robert, Medicine, L ; extracts from his life, 
S(i2 \ proposes to teach Natural History and Medicine, ii. 

Simson, Professor John, his case agitated in the Senalus 
jicademicuSi ii. 263 % minutes of council in regard to this^ 
265. 

Smith, Robert, Midwifery, ii. 330. 

Stevenson, Andrew, Regent, resists Charles' measures, L 183^ 
. John, Logic and Metaphysics, ii. 269. 

Stewart, John, Natural Philosophy, ii. SM. 
Stewart, Matthew, Mathematics, ii. 357. 
■ '■ Robert, Regent, ii. 32. n 
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Strachan, John, Divinity, L 30S» 

Strang, John, L 224. 

Stuart, George, Humanity, ii. 3ft5. ' 

Students attend church in a body, L 112, 179; desertion of, 

122 ; application to prevent this, 122, 124. 
Surgeons' petition to Town-council, ii. 15$* 
Sutherland, James, fiotany, L 273.- 
Sydserf, Thomas, Bishop, L 171« 
Syriac included under Grammar, L 25* 

T 

Talxus, Rhetoric of, L 8&. 

Teaching, rules for, iu 20. 

Theology, manner in which it was studied, L 33. 

Theses, first account of them, L l^B. 

Tran, John, L 2fi6. 

Trial, comparative, manner of conducting it in ITOQi ii. 3^ &e» 

V 

Union, its effect upon the universities, &c. ii. ^ 

Universities, Scotish, imitated that of Paris, L I5i correspqp=- 
dence between, recommended, 195; receive a gift frona 
King William, it. ^ 

University, origin of the word, L 

of Edinburgh, foundation of, L 58^ &c. 5 regulations 

for the, 155; new modelled, ii. S6, &c. ; address her Ma- 
jesty, 45 I rules for teaching in the, i^L 

- — Paris, account of, L L2^ 

Ursin, Zachary, L 21^ 



V 

Visitation by the Magistrates, i, 114; ii. ITj IQI. 
■ royal, ordered, L 29Sj 310^ 
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Visitors appointed for the universities, L 209, 239. 
Vossius, G. J. L ^ 

W 

Webster, Alexander, inducted into Edinburgh, instead ^ 

Principal Wishart, ii. SOS, 
Whytt, Robert, tV'edicine, ii. SM, 
William, King, gift of, to the uaiversities, ii. 2* 
Wishart, William, pimut^ Principal, ii. 137. 

— — — secundufy ditK), ii* 3Q5« 

Wood, John, L 3(16. 

Y . • 

Young, Alexander, Bishop, L 299. 
— Andrew, Mathematics, L 
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